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Mid-Atlantic 


Isles 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 


oY Sr? = pKAN my boyhood | once 
ee _—emens dreamed that  some- 

| Nwas here in the vast sweep 
\ | LV of the North Atlantic 
; «@ there bulged over the 
i aanecmnrvain y. horizon an island. It 
De Gia 2 was a beautiful, won- 
derful isle, where I walked among 
strange buccanee! SW ho were kind to me. 


} 





It was a setting such as I afterward 
learned to love in the drawings of How- 
ard Pyle. Half a lifetime later, the port 
mudhook of our little, black-hulled, 
rakish schooner stirred the calm in the 
protecting lee of my isle of dreams. 
Chere was the chain's rattle to break 
the stillness of dawn; there, too, the 
wild sea-birds, startled shrill-crying from 
towering cliffs, dark-seared by forested 
ravines, and waterfalls silver-threaded 
over the cliff edges. Yes, and the land- 
ing-be ach, the little town, and all. 

To the voy ager over great oceans the 
experience of coming upon deep-sea 
islands induces a thrill, subtle and inde- 
scribable. The Kitty 4! lay “at Flores 
in the Azores,” with twenty-two hun- 
dred miles of ocean behind. That day- 
light we had sailed by Lagens Light- 
house, our beacon all the previous night. 
Our anchorage was just south of the 
island capital, Santa Cruz. Its quaint, 

The Kitty A, fifty-three feet on the water- 
line, was the schooner in which the “ West- 
(frican Islands Expedition” satled from Newport 
to the west coast of Africa, carrying out various 
work in the Azores, Madeira, the Desertas, and 
the Canaries. The expedition comprised Mr. Harry 
R. Amory, Dr. William G. Erving, Prof. Charles 
W. Furlong, a mate, three sailors, and a cook 





white, rectangular house fronts with 
black borders, like so many mourning- 
cards stuck up on edge, were relieved by 
red-tiled roofs as they echeloned gently 
down to meet the sea. 

Even the great cliffs are partly ter- 
raced by the islanders; while Nature, 
through the modeling-tool of time, has 
soft-molded the friable lava soil and 
given to Flores with her frequent rain- 
fall and proximity to the Gulf Stream 
the greatest richness and fertility of the 
Azores. Cultivated lands spread out, 
and, beyond, the undulating hill country, 
punctuated by craters, culminates in 
lofty Morro Grande. 

Flores is an isolated part of the vol- 
canic chain of the Azores—a stupendous, 
nine-by-twelve-mile lava mass which, 
eons ago, boiled up from beneath the sea. 
Rimmed with towering walls, with no 
harbors and but few fair-weather land- 
ing-places, Flores is surrounded with a 
chevaux-de-frise of rocks through which 
swirl dangerous currents, often lashed 
into fury by Atlantic gales. 

At Santa Cruz a thousand souls have 
set their dwellings on a sheet of verdure- 
carpeted lava, beneath a_ juniper- 
crowned hill. From this little town rise 
the two Moorish dome-crowned towers 
of its church—-so spacious that half the 
seventy-three hundred islanders could 
worship together within its walls, but so 
little used that grass finds entrance 
through the crevices of its aisles. A 
wireless station now gives Flores com- 
munication with the outer world; other- 
wise its only regular connection with the 
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rest of mankind is by the monthly call 
of the old Portuguese steamer Funchal. 

When human eyes first gazed on the 
pristine luxuriant lava pile of Flores 
history fails definitely to record, but 
credits its frst sighting to the bold 




















FLORES AND CORVO THE WESTERNMOST OI 
THE AZORES 


i] i f the expe lition are indicated. 


The sea and land rou 


navigator Vanderberg, nineteen years 
after the discovery of the new world. 
But the middle of the fifteenth century 
Sao (San) Jorge, about one hundred and 
ten miles to the southeastward, had been 
settled by Flems under Van der Haagen. 


About 1460 he was requested by the 
grantee, Maria de Haagen de Vilhema 
of Lisbon, to transport his colony to 
Flores and its smaller neighbor, Corvo; 
but within seven years they all trundled 
back to Sao Jorge because of the difh- 
culty of colonizing “‘twe such remote 
and stormy islands.” 

Perhaps it is the Flemish infusion 
which gives to these rather good-looking, 
short-statured natives the slightly light- 
er complexions than those of the inhab- 
itants of Sado Miguel. Although Moorish 
customs predominate, some are un- 
doubtedly of Flemish origin, noticeably 
the capote e capello, worn by the women 

a long cloak of dark blue, falling from 


a large hood stiffened out by strips of 


whalebone to almost hide the face of the 
wearer, its fore and aft dimension too 
big to permit passing broadside through 
the smaller doorways. 

Before the town had rubbed its eves 
awake, the ofhc tals’ boat with Senhor Don 
César, who later rendered us many ser- 
vices, pulled alongside. In this we soon 
landed, through a dangerous archi- 
pelago of colossal pinnacled cinders. 
About these weird scoriz, even in the 
calmest weather, treacherous currents oF 
the subtle breath of the sea lushed and 
gurgled, while gales produced an incon- 
ceivable maelstrom through which no 
boat could pass. 

The transatlantic voyage on our lit- 
tle windjammer had developed in us 
an acute condition of “‘sea-legs”; long 
vigils, buffetings, and the overstrain of 
seventeen days had thinned us out, old 
Neptune having exacted of me a per 
diem toll of a pound of flesh. 

The houses, with their Moorish-styled 
Venetian blinds over heavy balconies, 
were an echo of old Portugal. Don 
César escorted us to the house of Mr. 
James Mackay, British Vice - Consul, 
whose kindly help to various needy 
nationals has caused him to be known 
throughout the Azores as “The Consul 
of Europe,” to which should be added, 
“‘and the United States.” He appeared 
in a frock-coat and top-hat—the only 
one | saw in Flores. During his four- 
score years and over he had left the 
island but once—by accident. American 
whalers and long-voyage vessels from 


Good Hope and Cape Horn lay off here 
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JAMES MACKAY, 


when short of provisions. During a 
visit aboard one of these, a northwest 
gale suddenly sprang up, making his 
return impossible, and in ten days he 
found himself in England, but in three 
more he took the first vessel back, and 
here he has been ever since. 

Late forenoon found us heading down- 
coast in our large dory toward a cavern 
called Furna de Fernao Jorge, in an 
unsubmerged portion of a crater ring 
whose seaward side had been broken 
away by storms. We rowed into this 
great amphitheater, which had once vom- 
ited forth a hell of fre and then sucked in 
the waters of the Atlantic. 

An ever-falling curtain of water from 
the eaves of the great semi-domed cav- 
ern ahead screened the mysterious dark 
ness beyond. Through this shower shot 
the dory, bringing up on a_ steep- 
shelving cave floor of large water 
rounded stones. From the arching wall 
hung festoons of ferns, mosses and small 
plants grew, reeking in wetness. Tiny 
olive-green canaries flicked by and were 
lost in the verdure or darkness. The 
sputter of Erving’s bird-gun, as_ he 
brought down two specimens—the hist 
of our collection—had an uncanny, 
smothered sound; one almost expected 
its report to bring the tremendous sus- 
pended mass crushing down upon us. 











VICE-CONSUL, 


“The dory’s adrift!’ 
The subtle surge had worked it from 
the steep beach into the fast-sweeping 


current. With a flying leap and plunge 


John fortunately recovered it, for the 
lonely cavern was no place to be ma- 
rooned at high tide. 

Farther southward, we again left the 
bright sunlight and steered into the 
Furna dos Enchareos—a colossal gash 
in the side of Flores. At first we rowed 
in the darkness of night. Then the bases 
of the arching walls, like the transparent 
water, took on a peculiar ultramarine 
davlight turned to shadow and oxidized 
by nature. Cautiously for two hundred 
feet we felt our way into the bowels of 
the great cliff. Here the cave, narrow- 
ing, terminated in an inner chamber. 
The dory softly heaved to an uncanny, 
subtle, under-sea motion. 

** Back water! Look there!” came 
from the bow. From the inner chamber 
issued a peculiar rumbling; before the 
dory could be backed out of the narrow 
corridor it became a seething caldron. 
From its center a geyser shot hissing into 
the darkne SS, telescoped, then all was 
still. We warily reapproached this in- 
teresting phenomenon, . which, after a 
few moments’ quiescence, recurred 
again and again. That inner chamber 
was a weird, uncanny sight, an impres- 




















HEAVY BULLOCK-CARTS CREAK 


sion of direct connection with another 
world. 

Preparations to cross the island were 
speedily under way. There being no 
interior villages, and the coast rugged 
and mountainous, transportation was 
along the coast by fishing-boats. Mr. 
Mackay secured for me the only horse 
on the island—a_ beautiful creature, 
white and diminutive, too dainty to load 
with the heavy packs. Our outht com- 
prised Erving, Amory, myself, Medeiro 
(a young Portuguese from Fayal), José 
Susanna (the guide), José de Soza (the 
horse-boy or arriero), and a little tagger- 
on, Jose Cabral—many Josephs, but 
with coats of one color. 


Having left the schooner in charge of 


the mate, at 6 A.M. we started out 
through the half-slumbering town. On 
the outskirts we met country people 
coming in—young women carrying wa- 
ter-jugs or green fodder on their heads, 
old men and women bearing fagots. 
“Bons dias!’ I greeted one nona- 
genarian, tottering beneath a load bigger 
than herself. She kissed the silver- 
piece | placed in her withered hand, and 
in so doing blessed me and it. 

Climbing upward along the rough- 
paved, zigzagging road, we passed 
heavy bullock-carts, such as creak their 


THEIR WAY OVER ALL THE AZORES 


slow-swaying ‘ways over all the Azores. 
The squeak oftentimes rises like the 
chorus of a thousand pairs of two-dollar 
shoes; in fact, some owners take pride 
in cultivating varied squeaks, perhaps to 
offset the silences of their isolation. But 


these carros de bvis, as the carts of 


Flores are called, have each a certain 
melodious resonance, which they sing 
over and over in slow, rhythmic cadence, 
sometimes with a slight variation, like a 
high-strung note of a violin or a flute- 
like tremolo—a number from the island 
orchestra. The song of the carros min- 
gled with the matins of the birds—of 
the me/ro (a blackbird), the petite wheat- 
ear, canaries, and purple sandpipers. 

Field and roadway, from the schooner, 
had appeared framed with broad, blue- 
gray walls of stone, which now proved 
to be limitless hedges of hydrangeas 
hortensia, the islanders call them. The 
blossoms, averaging a foot in diameter, 
smothered the hedges, often twelve feet 
high, in light-blue violet. 

Not only did they form hedges, but 
great masses flowed in streams of color 
into the valleys. Were these floral beau- 
ties of five minutes’ journeying under the 
glass of an American florist, he might 
retire for life; yet through such a profu- 
sion of beauty we could travel for days. 
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Our schooner, far below, now lay a 
mere speck, and the island of Corvo, fif- 
teen miles northward, was head-dressed 
with a swirl of clouds. From the ridge 
gentle grades undulated inland over a 
verdant table-land. ‘The road dwindled 
to a trail over an uninhabited moor and 
pasture-land country, from which rose 
the truncated cones of the calderas 
craters), where here and there the mol- 
ten island had once bubbled up and the 
bubbles, bursting, had left hardened 
rims. We explored a number of these, 
most of which offered remarkable spec- 
tacles, their precipitous sides shunting 
abruptly down to the edge of opalescent 
lakes. he tallest crater, 3,037 feet, was 
Morro Grande, northeast of the island’s 
center, across which our course lay. 

In late afternoon we came to where 
the interior country abruptly ended, and 
stood on the edge of a sheer, thousand- 
foot drop. 

“Ouado magnijficacao, Senhor!” mur- 
mured Susanna. 

Leaning cautiously from among the 
cypress and laurel-like shrubs fringing 
the treacherous edge, we beheld a great 
amphitheater, rimmed for five miles by 
precipitous escarpments. Southward 
nestled the little village of Fajemzinha; 
on the coast-edge lay that of Fajem 
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Grande. Far below us, walled fields in 
neutraliz d vellows, browns, emeralds, 
and maroons, made a patchwork sea- 
ward, there bound with a band of jagged, 
glistening jet, selvaged with silver surf 
which merged through turquoise into the 
sapphire of the se€a. 

It was Flores which led Mark Twain 
to remark that he “did not take any 
interest in islands at three o’clock in the 
morning’; and it was the charm of these 
two hamlets and the surrounding coun- 
try which overcame this insular aver- 
sion and inspired his graphic portrayal 
of this island, as he and the other “In- 
nocents”’ huddled sleepily on the deck 
of the Quaker City in a raw, blustering 
morning of mid-June. 

For nearly a mile we followed this 
edge of wonderland, treading softly on 
mosses or brushing through ferns and 
wild flowers or among growing juniper, 
laurel, and box-myrtle. Without warn- 
ing, Susanna disappeared over the ridge 
itself—into a hidden trail. Down the 
steep, forested cliff-side we clattered; 
but it was easier going from the cliff’s 
base between lava-walled fields of the 
villagers and through areas of corn, bar- 
ley, potatoes, broad-leaved yams, pulse, 
and tomatoes, growing on an underlay 
of red lava ash or rich, brown tufa soil. 
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In fertile pastures browsed cattle, which 
give this valley its exporting products 
live-stock and butter—some of the pro- 


ceeds of which go to fill the coffers of 


the overlords of Portugal. 

At the village edge a swarthy, sinewy- 
built young man approached me. “My 
name is Francisco Pimeatel; I am a 
friend of Mr. Mackay’s. Mi case es sue.” 
(My house is yours. ) 

‘The picturesque inhabitants, follow- 
ing along with us, blocked the eight- 
foot highway as we halted at Pimeatel’s 
home. Rest and fodder for the pack- 
horse was my hrst consideration. We 
were then conducted to a large, second- 
story room with the customary sand- 
scoured wooden floor, simply furnished 
with chairs, a table, long lace curtains, 
and a few pictures. From a window 
could be seen the flat, black, jagged 
reefs, upon which broke a light surf. 

“It is very beautiful,” I remarked to 
Pimeatel’s father, a keen and intelligent 
man who had acquired English in the 
United States. 

“Si/ but it can be very terrible. 
Many a good sheep is here wreck-ed. 
The biggest sheep was a big linere, the 
Slavonia. She smash against a cleef 
farthe r south. But only seven W eeks ago 
a women here early in the morning she 
see a ‘fresh man’ [stranger]. He come 


from the shore with a life-preserv-eer, 
his clothes all tear. Soon it is light to see 
the sheep—a French bark—the Bipard. 
The small boats put away from her, 
when, queek—-she break and go down.” 

Susanna had pointed her masts out to 
me when we came down the mountain. 

“Well, a fair sea was running, ‘about 
like’ jas it is now], and vairy cold. The 
boats turned over; all our people run 
to the shore; and the strongest men 
with ropes go over the shoals into the 
sea. 

“Great combers dash the crew, torn 
and bleeding, on the rocks like dead 
feesh. With much dangere, all the twen- 
ty-two are rescued, but nine died from 
beating on the rocks. The captain, 
Brondell, all his clothes were gone, but 
a woman queeckly put him her dress. 
Everybody do what they can; some they 
bring to my house.” 

“But, Senhor, | hear that your son 
was the hero.” 

“Well,” and the old man’s eyes lighted 
with restrained pride, “‘of course he do 
his part he save fourteen.” 

Soon tea, island cheese, and unleav- 
ened corn-bread were set before us by 
Pimeatel’s parents, who fully expected 
us to remain overnight. Our sailing 
schedule, however, prevented; so about 
six o'clock we bade our hosts farewell. 

















LOOKING DOWN ON FAJEM GRANDE 
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IWO MID-ATL 
Outside we were met by Padre Bisarra, 
the village priest, and two other nota- 
bles, backed by almost the entire popu- 
lation, who trailed a while in our wake. 
Then Pimeatel, following the old Portu- 
guese custom of seeing a guest on his 
wav. merged his long shadow with ours 
toward Fajemzinha, and we 
fell to talking. 

““Senhor, do you know 
the little Senorita Irene?” 

“Si, Senhor.”” And I re- 
called the pretty, black-eyed 
Portuguese lass of fourteen, 
a member of Mackay’s house- 
hold. 

“Ah! Meuamigo! She is 
muito formosa, muito sym- 
pathetica, she is my futura 
betrothed]. But the law 
it make it dous annos—two 
years, Senhor, before we are 
married.” 

It took but half an invi- 
tation to induce him to 
head with us for Santa 
Cruz, and but half an eye to 
see that the lithe young 
Portuguese was an able 
walker. As sunset mellowed 
the fertile valley and saffron- 
tinted the whitewashed 
houses of Fajemzinha we 
passed through its main 
square. Then came, excited- 
ly scurrying, nearly every 
man, woman, and child of 
the place to beset Susanna 
with quest ions about “os 
Americanos.” 

Darkness brought cloud 
and storm; the trail became 
more treacherous, causing 
the party to somewhat string 
out. So we pla nned to 
keep well together, but as 
the depressed trails muftled THI 
sound, in case of separation 
or difhculty two shots were to be fred 

The arriero, who carried my rifle, left 
it at a spring a half-mile behind, so | 
went back with him for it. In catching 
up with the outht, we came upon a lone, 
dejecte d figure seated on a stone at the 
foot of a steep climb. It was Amory, 
nursing a strained hip muscle. The wild- 

blowing wind and rain-gusts in thew 
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AN TIC 





sweep across the mountain slope was 
the only response to the signal shots; 
so the arriero was hastily despatched to 
halt the expedition and bring back help. 
‘I can’t walk; I'll have to ride the 
pack-horse,”’ murmured Amory. 
Visions of a one-hundred-eighty-pound 





MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF FAJEM GRANDE 


Don Quixote astride a diminutive Rozi- 
nante, on whom the hard day’s journey 
had already begun to tell, convinced me 
that that was impossible until beyond 
this steep, rough climb. After the party 
located us, we managed in relays to half 
carry the injured man, stumbling ovet 
rocks and through tough, wiry shrubs, to 
the waiting pack-horse. But he was a 
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wise little horse, and had left for parts 
unknown; he was, however, eventually 
rounded up. 

Distributing the packs among the 
men, we got Amory on, and set off down 
the steep slopes in darkness and down- 
pour—an arduous journey even for an 
unloaded animal. Once he fell. Fearing 
injury to his rider, as well as to assist the 
game little creature, | led him the next 
four hours and a half with my shoulder 
under his jaw. 

Down shrub-arched, narrow ravines, 
over sharp rocks, large and small, we 
slipped and slid in intense darkness, the 
water squirging from our shoes, which 
worked like suction-valves at every step. 
To avoid falling headlong down steep 
declivities and pitfalls, we sent a man 
ahead with mountain-stock to grope out 
the trail; and a few treasured matches 
assisted horse and rider down the most 
dangerous rockfalls. Occasionally the 
little animal trod on me; but he was so 
light and delicate that it was not even 
annoy ing, and we seemed to have a per- 
fect understanding. Hour after hour 
the courageous creature went steadily 
on thus, struggling under his heavy bur- 
den. 

The Portuguese, like all the hardy 
Azoreans, proved to be fast and enduring 
walkers, while Pimeatel’s acquaintance 
with this section of the island made him 
invaluable as a guide. Finally, down a 
long, steep slope and far away in a gap 
of the coast, came the welcome gleam of 
Lagens light, and two hours later our 
little party clumped wearily through the 
outskirts of Lagens; then between its 
cottages, gray and still in the misty 
night. Pimeatel said there was no place 
to put up here, so he and Medeiro dis- 
appeared down a byway to rout out 
some fishermen to take Amory by boat 
to the Kitty A. 

At the village center, to his relief and 
that of the little horse. Amory dis- 
mounted. Wrapped in Erving’s warm 
Peruvian poncho, he ensconced himself 

on a low wall where we anxiously 
awaited Pimeatel’s return. Half fam- 
ished as we were, the small piece of un- 
leavened bread | had shoved into the 
packs at Fajem Grande gave us some- 
thing to ruminate on. 
“The fishermen — soon they come,” 





remarked Medeiro as they returned, 
““Come, we wait in the case; eet is to a 
friend of Senhor Pimeatel.”” And he led 
the way to a little drinking-tavern. 

A rap; a candle glimmered within, 
where the boatmen soon joined us. It 
was a rough, swarthy crowd that 
grouped itself on keg and counter. The 
candle’s glow, reflected from wet and 
oily cheeks in flickering high - lights, 
gleamed from shifting eyes or scintillated 
from the mugs of aguardente. This raw 
drink, with some tough bread, was 
brought out to us. 

It was nearly midnight before a bar- 
gain was culminated with the capitao 
of the five fishermen. Amory’s injury 
required Erving’s medical attendance, 
and the majority of the party decided to 
go with them. Susanna, the arriero, and 
the little pack-horse were to continue to 
Santa Cruz along the coast, and with 
them I cast my lot. “‘Good lucks” were 
exchanged, and we set out again, heading 
north. 

This east-coast “soing”’ was the worst 
yet. The narrow trail eternally twisted 
and zigzagged across valleys and down 
and up precipitous gorges. 

**Cuidade! Senhor, cuidade!”” (Have 
a care!) constantly reiterated Susanna. 
As we stumbled in almost total darkness 
by the black nothingness which now and 
again gaped beside us, from one of these 
nether worlds came the roar of a rain- 
swollen torrent on its mad dash to the 
sea. Our crossing was aided by rocks 
which, wet and slippery, and often a 
foot or more under the swift-rushing 
current, were sounded out with the 
guide’s mountain-stock. 

Rozinante vanished in the gloom 
swept away, | feared. Splash! the 
arriero followed suit, into a deep-swirling 
hole; thus in shunning Scylla we fell into 
Charybdis. A good footing, fortunately, 
enabled me to drag him out. At last we 
reached the other side, and the re found 
horse and packs safely awaiting us. 

On the ridge above Cabeiro Point we 
entered another hamlet about 3 a.m. 
Here we stopped at the home of one of 
Susanna’s numerous cousins, who seemed 
to emanate from the soil as prolifically 
as did the hortensia. A resounding 
knock by the arriero. 

“Who raps?” 
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“Amigo” (friend). “It is Susanna,” 
answered my guide from a distance in 
the roadway; “with me is the cavalleiro, 
im Americano. Lend me a lantern; it is 
hard traveling.”” From within he mad« 
answer, likewise his wife, who was with 
him in bed; and without 
themselves from 
their respective 
vantage - points, 
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upon the world. It was five-thirty when 
the arriero and I unloaded the staggering 
pack-horse. From sunrise to sunrise the 
faithful little creature had journeyed, 
heavily burdened, through storm and 
darkness, gorge and flood, up and down 
thousands of feet of steep mountain wall, 
hav ing covere d 
hfty milesof rug- 


ged and rock- 





a detailed con- 
versation as to 
the journey took 
place. ‘lhese in- 
formalities over, 
and 
the 
light, because he 
was our friend. 
\s we dropped 
down into the 
extensive valley 
beyond Cabeiro 
Point, far ahead 
the riding and 
cabin lights 
of the Kitty 4 
gleamed like vel- 
low pin - points. 
We knew all 
were safe aboard, 
for hundreds of 
feet almost di- 
rectly below us, 


1% 
'} 


he arose 
gave us 








slow-moving on 
the dull light of 
the sea, we 
cerned a tiny 
dark speck—the 
returning fisher- 
men’s boat. 
Dawn - break 


found us slowly 


dis- 





strewn traveling 
in twenty - thre« 
and ahalfconsec- 
utive hours. 

Before dawn 
next morning the 
schoonet was 
holding toward 
Corvo, smallest 
and northern- 
most of the 
\zores. Longer 
grew our tur- 
quoise_ wake, 
higher ranged 
the reef-rimmed 
island before us 

one beautiful 
green slope, cul- 
minating in a 
single stupen- 
dous erater, 
called by the 
islanders O Cal- 
deron—the cal- 
dron. 

The entire 
18 | an d is one 
enormous extinct 
volcano, shunt- 
ing a_ half-mile 
skyward from 
its fan - shaped, 








crawling out of 
the beautiful 
Cabeiro Valley, 
fresh-reek i ng 
with the spent rain of the might. On 
grass and trees glittered diadems of dew. 
From this fairyland the first 
matin of a bird mingled with the purling 
of brooks. Below us, violet mist-rivers 
drifted slowly seaward and lifted from 
the upper heights over which we toiled. 
\s we wearily dropped down the slope 
into Santa Cruz the sun rose out of its 
bars of crimson and another day burst 
Vou. CX XNXIIL—No. 798.—102 


sweet 
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ocean- washed 
In a break 
in its twenty- 
mile, cliff-encir- 
cling dado, nestled Villa Nova da Corvo, 
the only settlement. Notwithstanding 
the official census of seven hundred 
and forty-six souls, the story persists 
that Corvo's population is an unfluctuat- 
ing even thousand, for when some one 
dies there is always a birth. 
Picking an anchorage off its rock- 
studded coast was difhcult; our large 
dory was headed cautiously toward the 


, 
base. 




















LOOKING DOWN TWELVE HUNDRED FEET 


nearer of the two charted I: anding- places. 
Cries were faintly borne “‘down wind” 
from a group of gesticulating figures, 
clinging like barnacles to a rocky penin- 
sula. It was well that they motioned us 
around this point, to what was now the 
only landing-place, for even in this com- 
paratively mild weather the sea surged 
dangerously into this poc ke t,-at whose 
rock-littered end it broke in a smother 
of foam. 

The sturdiest onlookers climbed down 
a small cleft. 


Aqui! aqui!” (Here! here!) chorused 
the excited islanders as they judged the 
passing seas. We backed cautiously in 


on the lift and fall of the heavy surge. 
‘Hold her!’ The oars bent as the 
sailors held on the rise of a comber for 
brief moment; two of us sprang over 
the gunwale and were dragged by the 
islanders up the rock. The dory dropped 
into a wave hollow, shot by, was again 
rowed out and the same procedure re- 
peated until ail, with kits, were landed. 
The bulky Corvoan pilot, with best 
intent, bent on a visit to the schooner, 
took a flying leap from amid the spec- 
tators into the dory. He was unfamiliar 
with the idiosyncrasies of this New 


INTO THE GREAT CRATER OF CORVO 


England coast craft—one resentful twist 
on its part, a splash, a gurgle, and all but 
the pilot’s broad-brimmed straw hat 


disappeared, our two sailors nearly fol- 


lowing suit. Unceremoniously they 
hauled him in, dripping and bedraggled, 
then pulled for the schooner, the warmth 
of the forecastle, and a suit of the mate’s 
clothes. 

We labored across a reach of rough 
scorie, to which a lot of barefooted 
youngsters adhered. These sea-urchins 
followed us through a rock passageway 
into a unique and toylike hamlet, most 
of whose streets one could span with out- 
stretched arms. The houses of volcanic 
cinders, smoothed down a bit, were 
mostly early eighteenth century. Out- 
side stairs lead to the living quarters 
usually on the second story, the lower 
floor being used as a store-house and 
quarters for fowls, pigs, or cattle. 

The somber gray of the village was 
brightened by the early sunlight playing 
over its picturesque ramble, and en- 
livened by warm-tiled roofs and the 
colorful dress of its inhabitants, who 
turned out from every nook and door- 
way to see the estra nyeros. 

The Portuguese government steamer 
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calls but quarterly, and the Aitty 4 was 
the only foreign craft to land here for at 
least four years. Not only has lack of 
ports and distance from the other isl- 
ands caused Corvo to be neglected by 
its home government, but even nature, 
by furious gales and tremendous seas, 
has isolated it from the rest of the world 
for five months at a time. 

Many Corvoans have made round- 
the-world voyages, have culled wealth 
from the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod or 
the fruit vales of California and returned 
to stay a spell in little Villa Nova. But 
the only habitable world for most of its 
people is the sides of its extinct volcano, 
whence they look only on sea, sky, and 
distant Flores, some occasionally jour- 
neying in small craft to their metropolis, 
Santa Cruz. 

Thus Corvo has two classes, those 
who go away and those who never go 
away, but according to Don César they 
resolve into one big class os pobre s (the 
poor). However, if we concur with the 
philosopher that a man’s wealth consists 
in the fewness of his wants, how rich are 
these people—each with his house, such 
as it Is, a cow or a pig, and a few fowls. 

When Corvo was first visited is as 
obscured in the mists of time as the 
island itself when enshrouded in its veil 
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of cloud. But about 1460 and later the 
Flems touched he re, Moroc« an captive s 
were exiled to work its land undet 
Portuguese overseers, and, though in 
the throng about me a blonde stood out 
conspicuously here and there, the pre- 
vailing dark - haired, regular - featured 
type, with rich olive complexions and a 
pink tinge to the cheek, bespoke the 
Moor. A half-century ago there was not 
a glass window or a chimney in the place; 
the only pail of shoes belonged to the 
priest, affectionately known as “ Father 
of the Island.”” His was the only watch 

the town clock—preserved in a stout 
leather case which reposed in numerous 
linen bags. 

From all appearances os pobres who 
crowded about us did not lack nourish- 
ment, notwithstanding their staple diet 
of corn-bread, milk, and potatoes 
Strange to say, they do not seem to care 
much for fish, which abound; and though 
milk is plentiful, they make no butter, 
preferring cheese. ‘lhe island delicacy, 
their specialty, is smoked pigs’ tongues. 
Nearly every family may indulge in pork 
two or three times annually, but some 
eat meat but once a year—-on the Festa 
Espirito Santo. At this time the popula- 
tion gathers about the church in the 
heart of Villa Nova on a Saturday. 
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[wo men called cabeza da festa, se- 
lected from the islanders by the brother- 
hood I[rmandad: de L's pirit Sant dis- 
tribute meat and bread. Next day 
occurs the Festa da Iglesia and the 
Coraocao (Confirmation), and on Mon- 
day the festa continues. At this annual 
carnival these simple folk appear in their 
island dress, woven from their native 
flax: the women in white kerchief head- 
dress, dark jackets, and full, blue skirts 
edged with a peculiar border of blue, 
red, white, or yellow stripes, varying 
from a half to four inches in width; the 
men exchange their blue home-spun 
trousers for white-linen knee-breeches, 
but retain their coarse brown coats stud- 
ded with huge horn buttons, while their 
round caps, with triangular, blue-edged 
side-pieces, complete these distinctive 
island costumes. 

From accounts of these people, their 
isolation, and consequent inbreeding, | 
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expected to find them small-statured, 
ill-nourished, arid degenerate. Instead, 
they were, as a whole, a fine physical 
type, many having a peculiarly sweet 
and attractive expression about the 
mouth. Some, however, did not grasp 
ideas over-quickly; possibly through 
lack of association, limitation of experi- 
ences, and having had a more circum- 
scribed basis for the simultaneous asso- 
ciation of ideas than outsiders. ‘Then, 
too, as there was no place to incarceraté 
mental defectives, such were more in 
evidence. 

Until we became acquainted with 
these folk they were very wary of the 
camera; pointing it at them was the 
surest way to open an avenue through 
the narrow street. Our objective was 
the Calderon, and we were soon ascend- 
ing through cultivated fields and vine- 
yards which terraced like colossal steps 

—the rise, grayed by lava walls; the 
tread, greened by vineyards and fields 
of corn, melons, potatoes, or yellow- 
splurged with wheat and flax, while the 
red and brown tiled roofs, like a Turkish 
rug, spread out at their base. On 
Rosario Point the settlement threshing- 
floors shone like miniature craters filled 
with quicksilver, and the sails of the 
white, hive-domed windmills lapped 
lazily in the morning air. 

Here the expedition divided—Amory, 
with the young Medeiro, to roam the 
fields for wild pigeons; Erving, Medeiro 
Sr., Nunez (the customs guard), and I 
headed for the crater rim. As there was 
not a horse or donkey on the island, we 
took along a young islander, Ignacio 
Fraga, as guide and pack-bearer. 

A number of birds were secured; one 
is locally known as the fintilhdo, a large, 
pretty blackbird which here abounds. Al- 
though the island is named Corvo, not 
a crow has ever been seen on it, but the 
similarity of the tintilhao to his large 
cousin may be responsible for the ap- 
pellation. 

Continuing up the trail, we eventually 
reached the crater crest, over which 
ripped a cold, mist-soaked wind, bring- 
ing great masses of cloud which ob- 
scured the view. 

The rifting clouds in silent steadiness 
dropped like waterfalls over portions of 
the crater rim. One marveled why they 
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failed to fill the colossal concavity. As 
they suddenly dispelled, there opened 
up a superb view of this vast, flat- 
bottomed crater bowl, rimmed by two 
cliffs sheering down over 
hundred feet below. Here the 
Lagoa Limos d’Agua, a lake of shimmer- 
ing sapphire, was emerald-studded and 
broken with peninsulas and islands. As 
their relative sizes, shapes, and positions 
suggested the Azorean archipelago in 
miniature, each had been given its respec- 
tive island name—all but the ninth; this 
missing one they say is Graciosa, which 
as yet has not had the grace to 

The lure of this little velvety green 
world below enticed me, with Ignacio, 
down to where pigs, sheep, and cattle 
browsed on its soft, rock-speckled sward. 

** Vete!”’ (Look!) “un corrida de toros !”’ 
(a bull-hght!). A quarter of a mile below, 
two bulls, a black and a brindle, with 


le agues of 
tweive 


appear. 


locked horns struggled for supremacy. 


interested and 
a half-dozen milch 
who circled about the combatants 
and moved with the fight. 

The hoofs of the great brutes struck 
big clods of earth into the air as they 
charged. Then, drawing back, pausing, 
they pawed the ground, as with ominous 
moans the fierce breath of fight wheezed 


We hastily joined the 
critical spectators 
cows 


WITH CIRCULAR 
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from their red, dilating nostrils. Mighty 
roars of rage, a mad rush, and these liv- 
ing dynamos, surcharged with power 
and cunning, met head on again and 
again. Finally the brindle conceded the 
laurels to the black, who then joined the 
milch cows, while the brindle browsed 
alone. 

My principal int rest was to make a 
colle ction of Cor vo's limite d flora, found 
principally in the which filled 
the damp, wheel-rut-like water-courses, 
which in time of rain feed the lake. This 
minute flora visible, but 
the most prominent plant was a sedge, 
which in scattered tufts grew over the 
slope and in large masses fringed por- 
tions of the lake. This carex is cut and 
used as fertilizer by the islanders. 

Somewhere along the lake edge grew 
the Jsoétes azorica, a little aquatic plant 
found nowhere else in the world. With 
meager description | searched in the 
limpid shallows for specimens of it, and 
when the results of the expedition’s col- 
lections are worked up our possession of 
this little plant may be verihed. 

In the last red glare of the sun we 
sailed away from Corvo, so soft-clothed 
by time and nature, but in reality a great 
frozen bubble of one of earth’s last 
gasps of heated hell. 


mosses 


was scarcely 
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BY KATHARINE 


CLS = PeOWAS excited and de- 


la a Wry pressed, the last night 


{ i\ out—excited because at 
ay | | Vo dawn we should lift 
TA | y that wondrous head- 
Pere land of which | had 
ae HI) gS heard; depressed be- 
cause | was looking for health, and 
health, which is the most decent thing in 
the world to possess, is the least decent 
thing in the world to look for. Or, at 
I’ve always felt. Travel for 
pleasure, for gain, for idleness, for re- 
venge—all those motives are plausible. 
But to crawl about, expecting the planet 
to resolve itself into a pill no, that’s 
not done. It jaundices the beauty of 
high heaven. A sick man should stop 
in his hole. But, like every one else, I 
had obeyed physicians; and there I was. 
The vast, inhuman wastes of the Pacific 
were supposed to be tonic, and even 
more tonic the haven where | should 
presently be. I am not prepared to say 
that the Pacific was not tonic, but that 
night there was fever in me. I spent the 
long hours on deck, fully dressed; and 
before dawn I had fought my disgust to 
a fnish—sent it to the mat in a bloody 
crumple. I would not pretend that my 
illness was interesting, but | would fight 
for exceeding fitness. Then I would fold 
my arms and nod, comrade-wise, at the 
wonders of nature. | would mix in 
crowds again and shrink from no man. 
We landed in the very early morning, 
and | found myself liking it almost as a 
healthy man may. Never mind the 
island or the port; if you'll permit me, 
I’ll be geographically vague. You may 
think of me as anywhere between the 
equator and the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, the Cook Islands 
anywhere will do. Plain, seaworthy 
little steamers go to all of those places, 
know. I betook myself to the 
hotel, and a very decent place it was 
small, and by no means vacuum-cleaned, 
but comfortable and airy and extremely 


least, so 


as you 
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well victualed. It was kept by a French- 
woman, the widow of the late landlord, 
who had been, | believe, a British sub- 
ject—with a touch of the tar-brush. The 
place had improved, | was told, since 
his death. I do not know whether my 
destination had been guesswork on the 
part of my physician. If so, it was a 
guess of genius. After three nights | 
began to sleep under my mosquito-bar 
as in many a long month | had not slept 
at home. 

Curious what the tropics do to you! 
If you know that you don’t have to stay 
forever, that is. As an interlude they 
are very convincing. I found myself 
ready to recline on the bosom of Nature 
in almost Wordsworthian fashion, 
though before long | began to under- 
stand .. . and I sat up straight very 
quickly. Of course, if Wordsworth had 
ever seen the tropics, he would have run 
away atonce. It is easier, you see, to find 
God a little above Tintern Abbey than 
in Polynesia—if only because He was 
put there a long time ago. | soon realized 
that my favorite poets had met Nature 
only at afternoon tea, and that it was 
too idiotic of them to pretend to know 
her character. Her character, | have 
come to believe, is very unsavory. That 
is why I said, just now, that the tropics 
were all right if you knew you weren't 
going to stuy—if you didn’t intend to 
make it a permanent relation. White 
men have arrived in the South Seas; 
they have even lingered there; they 
have left strange and touching monu- 
ments to themselves; but they have not 
been there long or numerously enough to 
tinge the atmosphere. Nature is still 
dominant, and she is no more to be 
trusted than the obscure Venus of the 
Hollow Hill. 

That is a digression, of course. And 
yet it isn’t, wholly. If I had not come 
to my adventure by just the ways I took, 
it would have tasted differently to me. 
That I know. I was eventually ripe for 
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the encounter with an old acquaintance 

two, you might say, except that | 
never, thank Heaven, really encountered 
Aim. 

Sleep soaked me through and through, 
then turned me over to the sun to satu- 
rate me again. For days and weeks | 
walked about, heavy with sun and sleep. 
Chen the buoyancy of my reviving body 
made me eager, alert. | began to cast 
an eye on humankind. I was no longer 
content to lie in a palm-grove on the 
beach, idly filling and refilling my lungs 


with the Trade. | became curious once 
more. I had not been curious for a very 
long time. The native idiom intrigued 


me, and I bribed men to stop mending 
their nets and talk to me. I grew adept 
in Polynesian beauty, disdaining to 
watch any girl over fifteen. I dined out 
with consuls, and gathered in the news 
that beats about such ports as this 

opera-boufte news, a lot of it, but true. 
It was always one of two données—the 
comic one of the brown man trying to 
be white, or the tragic one of the white 
man trying to be brown. As stories, 
they went off into nothing, because they 
were too absurd. But some of them were 
exciting enough, to a_ semi - invalid. 
Never, though, did I get a hint of this 
story. I had to discover that for my- 
self. I stood beach-combers to drinks in 
villainous bars, and followed conch- 
shells at dusk to the outskirts of festival. 
The lovely, frowsy little town became 
known to me in detail. Then, human- 
fashion, | began to get tired of it. The 
natives were incredible; and in so far 
as the few white people conscientiously 
stayed white, they were permanently 
provincial—always thinking of the little 
European towns they had come from. 
The only people who tried to understand 
were the missionaries, and they were 
rather a scratch lot. When a missionary 
doesn’t manage to understand, he is the 
poorest company in the world. Of 
course | ran into the usual sleek Sydney 
trader, but he wasn’t a very interesting 
breed—except as there is always drama 
to be had when a man is doing a little 
business in pearls on the side. | always 
kept away from pearls and talk about 
pearls, because | expected to need all 
my money for an infirm old age; and 
the things the small trader drinks 
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don’t agree with me. Copra and trepang 
were the rest of it. 

It didn’t, as | say, take me many 
weeks to feel that | had exhausted the 
resources of the capital-—exhausted them, 
that is, as far as one of my temperament 
and condition was able to. And, though 
I distrusted Nature, | thought that, 
forearmed by my distrust, I could per- 
haps afford to see her a little more inti- 
mately. The town was lovely; but it 
was a port, a trading-center, and there 
were too many mongrel faces and voices. 
I wanted to push on into the interio1 
of the island, find an enchanted gorge. 
and pitch my camp above a rainbow 
torrent—with perhaps a palm-smothered 
village to hum a few hundred feet below 
me. The climate made hardship very 
improbable. I applied for aid and ad- 
vice to the man most likely to help me. 
He put his back into it and made excel- 
lent arrangements. He named the gorge, 
the torrent, and the village for me, 
dragged the town for a couple of natives 
to make up my little caravan, and dis- 
covered, engaged, and haled to my feet 
a weazened, one-eyed Chinaman who, 
he said, could cook and was anxious, for 
reasons of his own, to flee temptation. 
The proud possessor, for a term, by 
contract, of these mixed dregs of hu- 
manity, I started for my waterfall. The 
island is small, of course; and, whatever 
happened, I should not be too far away 
from what called itself civilization. The 
wonder was that, twenty miles from the 
capital, I should be able to find the 
lonely gorge of my dreams. But I was. 

All known indolence is hectic com- 
pared with the life | lived for a week 
on the upper slope of my canon. I had 
only to lie among the fern and look, look, 
look until the world swam into a parti- 
colored blur. Sleep? I have never 
known sleep like that. I descended into 
it as into a bath of cool wine, waking into 
an air heady with flowers and fruit. 
More than once | scrambled down to the 
stream and bathed at dawn, then clam- 
bered back and plaited myself a cap of 
fern stuck over with orchids, all before 
breakfast. A green parrot in the pan- 
danus-tree above my tent roof screeched 
to the sun while | drank my coffee. | 
had no great use for my two natives 
after | had once arrived, and as | failed 
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to invent any services for them, they 
often crept away into the fern on busi- 
ness of their own. They brought fruits, 
and things for the Chinaman to cook 
fowls for which | paid through the nose, 
and fresh-water fish for which | thanked 
them with elaborate facial contortions. 
kxcept for foraging, though, there was 
little for them to do, and | believe they 
spent quite half their time in the village 
below. Sometimes | could feel a dozen 
eyes peering at me out of the foliage, 
and then | knew that they were exhibit- 
ing me to friends. I did my best, on 
such occasions, to show off properly, 
without noticing them. ‘The Chinaman, 
true to type, asked nothing better than 
to work, and he took the sole care of me. 
His name, amusingly enough, sounded 
like nothing but “Chink,” and ‘‘ Chink” 
| called him. Nature herself lightened 
his tasks considerably; it was impossible 
to complicate life very much. For a 
week | moved ina restricts d and perfect 
dream. I sought no other vistas: I did 
not even make my way to t! 
the gorge, or yet pass back again along 
the trail up which we had come. | 
hollowed myself a fragrant retreat about 
a hundred yards from the camp, and 
there | drowsed and lay for long hours, 
my whole heart fallow to the sun. | 
knew what Nature’s tender moods were 
worth; but while they endured, | was 
ready, like any other male, to flirt. 

Of course it could not last. Such an 
experience is unreal, an artificial gesture 
on the part of life. I have never believed 
those men who pretended that they had 
really prolonged such an existence. ‘| he 
goat's horns and the cleft hoof always 
gleam through their accounts at some 
point or other. W hereas my relations 
with Nature were perfectly innocent. 
No, of course it could not last. My 
paradise was bound to be shattered over 
my head. One night in my second week 
| sat in my retreat after the sun had 
gone down. The crimson crash of his 
setting was my dinner-gong; but some- 
times | waited for Chink’s sibilant echo 
before | made for my tent and dinner. 
The tropic twilight, as you know, hardly 
exists; night is rung down like a quick 
curtain; and I had just time to pace 
my hundred vards between sunset and 
dark. On this occasion Chink uttered no 


read of 


refrain to the sunset, and for a few 
moments | stayed on lazily where I was. 
| had to hurry to reach the camp befor 
the undergrowth should trip me in the 
dusk. I saw the ashy glow of a forsaken 
hre in the cooking-place, but my own 
tent was dark. So, too, was the little 
shack the natives had put up. I hunted 
about for the cook, and found him, at 
last, dead drunk among the fern at a 
discreet distance. By mate h-flare, he was 
a horrid sight—with a trickle of what 
had once been food from the corner of 
his mouth—and I left him where he was, 
then proceeded to cook my supper. | 
had never learned the secret of cooking 
ove! hot stones, and | let it go at tea 
and eggs. I was thoroughly disgusted 
with Chink, and, as I splashed myself at 
dessert with mango juice, I greatly 
wondered. 

There were no spirits in the camp, 
except for a flask of whiskey which at 
that moment I drew forth from my 
pocket safe and undepleted. Kava, of 
course, and probably square-face, were 
going, down inthe village nearthe stream, 
but | knew that Chink did not share my 
natives’ habit of descending to colloguc 
with the villagers. I kicked about in 
the grass of the little clearing, by torch- 
light, but I found nothing that could 
have held strong drink. | could have 
ried the man’s shapeless garments 
while he slept, but a complete and per- 
fect repugnance prevented me. I lay 
cradled in the fern outside my tent all 
the evening, face upturned, hunting the 
stars through waving banana-fronds. 
The native boys returned, softly chat- 
tering, and soon slept in their absurd 
hut. ‘Toward midnight there was still 
no sound from the cook; I judged him 
safe then to sleep it off and wake sober, 
and | turned in. I had brought no fire- 
arms into Eden, and I wanted to be 
quite sure. 

Chink’s weazened face, as he served 
me my breakfast the next morning, was 
impassive and shameless. True, I do 
not know what emotion would have 
been powerful enough to work upheaval 
among those secular features. He might 
have been the cunning enemy of dino- 
saurs, one who had survived their defeat 
and his own prime. There was no point in 
expecting expression to prick through 
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that hard, yellow glaze. He intimidated 
me; it was so inconceivable that my 
opinion of him and his opinion of me 
should ever encounter each other. And 
of course I had only pidgin-talk to 
probe him with. I couldn’t get at the 
situation, and I am ashamed to say 
that, with the morning well advanced, 
I still had made no beginning—not the 
first word of a reproach. | poked about 
for a cache with large, exploring ges- 
tures, but I found nothing. Luncheon 
came, and still I said no word to Chink. 
My rest-cure, so far, had been no prepa- 
ration for the kind of scene I ought to 
make. If it had been merely the drunken 
sleep I could have ignored it; but the 
failure to cook my dinner I could not 
ignore. Before night I must assert my- 
self and tell that grotesque creature he 
was a sinner. I assure you Chink’s con- 
duct and my own pusillanimity black- 
ened the day for me. 

A nap after luncheon was part of my 
ritual, and I turned in conscientiously. 
I did not sleep very long, though; and 
when I woke, the sun, which by rights 
should have been high in the heavens 
and still torrid, was temporarily ob- 
scured by clouds. I came out of my 
tent and saw Chink busy, with a mon- 
strous industry, over pots and pans. 
Of course I must speak to him. No shaft 
of mine could reach his soul, which was 
at least a thousand years away; but I 
must register for him the fact that | 
knew I had had to cook my own dinner. 
He was a creature who might have 
waited on you in a dream; he had noth- 
ing to do with life. Yet there we were, 
on the map, you might say; and lati- 
tude and longitude, our eternal masters, 
forbade the plausible dream hypothesis. 
I must reprove and question him—now: 
my conscience told me. 

My reply to conscience was to turn 
my back on Chink and strike off through 
the bushes toward the head of the gorge. 
I had never gone in that direction 
before, though a trail of sorts snaked 
through the trees. After I had put 
twenty minutes between myself and 
Chink I stopped and reflected, sitting 
on a rotted tree-trunk. What should | 
do then? I had stuck out my tongue at 
my conscience, and I might as well get 
any benefit I could from my impudence. 
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The trail wound on and on ahead of me, 
leading, I inferred, to the waterfall at 
the head of the gorge. Probably a re- 
ligious trail, | mused—trodden by men 
and women bearing queer little vegetable 
gifts to some unpronounceable god. | 
knew already something of their habits. 
Well, I decided to follow it up myself 
and see what the head of the gorge was 
like. Probably at the end the trail 
would wind down, and perhaps I| should 
find a rock pool beneath the fall to 
bathe in. Chink would simply have to 
wait, focusing his single eye upon the 
pots and pans. 

After half an hour of very slow walk- 
ing—for of course the path was con- 
stantly impeded by the irrepressible 
jungle growth—I reached a point where 
the trail forked. I could see nothing 
through the thick fern, like green jal- 
ousies let down on every side of me; 
but the trail itself turned downward 
among bamboo clumps, while there was 
unmistakably a little smear going off in 
an easterly direction, higher up the 
slope. The trail would take me to the 
wateérfall, I felt sure; indeed, I could 
hear a faint, watery rumble off there to 
the northwest, where the fall must be. 
But somehow I wanted to follow the 
slug-track, up. | embarked on the 
sketchier path, beating the fronds and 
stalks away from my face with my out- 
stretched hands — an awkward swiin- 
ming motion that was very tiring. After 
about fifteen minutes of slow climbing 
I found the path widening. Nor had it 
been widened only by the passage of 
bodies; the growth had been lopped off 
by a knife or a hatchet. I pressed on- 
ward, much intrigued. 

Suddenly I heard something that 
made me turn; I could not have identi- 
fied the sound; I almost more felt it 
than heard it. I was only aware, and 
sharply, that it was something other 
than the constant little stir of vegetable 
life. It had a direct human clumsiness. 
I caught a glint of blue about twenty 
yards behind me; it wriggled once in 
the streaky light and then was motion- 
less. 

At that instant, drama entered into 
my experience. Chink; for reasons of 
his own, was stalking me. I cared little 
enough what became of Chink, either 
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in this world or the next—his adventures 
could probably be neither phrased by 
my language nor conceived by my brain. 
But none the less that little blue wriggle 
among the fern seemed to me part less 
of Chink’s life than of mine. My own 
spine wriggled in sympathy. Then I felt 
something nearer home than Chink’s 
illegal presence; and I looked down to 
see a tiny pig caroming off my left ankle. 
A few steps more, and the path widened 
into a clearing, within which, about fifty 
yards ahead of me, | perceived a house, 
half wood and half thatch, boasting a 
rude veranda. Dirty chickens pecked 
round it, and there were more pigs on 
the veranda. Indescribable heaps of 
junk lay about the compound—things 
half decayed, half rusted, or half torn. 
There was a rude outdoor oven near a 
spring, and dirty white curtains at the 
windows of the house. A few chairs 
huddled together on the veranda, in the 
unsociable attitude of furniture that a 
slatternly maid has flung about while 
sweeping. Various little plots at the 
outer edges of the clearing were under 
cultivation and showed the uneven green 
tops of their different crops. 

I hardly knew, after the first survey, 
what to do—whether to turn in my 
tracks or go forward and wait among 
the pigs and poultry until I could have 
speech with the occupants. I decided 
to wait a few moments, anyhow, and 
give Chink time to evade me. I had 
no desire to make the return journey 
with Chink. So I halted where I was, 
etching that scene of complicated deso- 
lation on my mind. The hens squawked 
in their universal tongue, and the baby 
pigs paid no attention to me whatever 
except when they collided with my feet. 
They ran about like blind things. I 
did not quite want to sit down where I 
was, nor did | want to go up on the 
veranda. Finally I rolled myself a ciga- 
rette and stood with my back against 
a tree, politely staring. A blue smock 
came round the corner of the house, and 
I started. By what devious way had 
Chink got to the back of the house? 
The blue smock, which had evidently 
been making for the spring, wheeled 
sharply at sight of me, and ducked 
again behind the house. I had just time 
to see that it was a foot taller than 


Chink and therefore not he, when it 
disappeared. I settled myself com- 
fortably down into my drama, but 
rather wished | had something bette: 
than a slight stick to play my part with. 
I do not know why two one-eyed China- 
men are so much more than twice as bad 
as one, but the green patch over the left 
eye of this apparition turned me quite 
sick. I decided to go away; to get back 
to my friendly, feckless Polynesians. 
They might be devils, though I didn’t 
believe it, but they were at least good- 
looking. I do not know what inward 
impertinence moved me to pick a cus- 
tard-banana off a near-by tree and eat 
it before | went; but at all events it 
gave time to Chink’s compeer to carry 
his news within the house. Just as | 
flung the peel away and started to go, a 
woman came out on the veranda and 
down the steps toward me. That, of 
course, stopped me in mid-flight. My 
feet seemed to have entered the earth 
and changed into roots. 

The woman was tall, with stooped 
shoulders. So much of her figure only 
could I make out, for all the lines of her 
body were heavily hidden by one loose 
garment of no cut or mode. She looked 
as if a pink calico curtain had been 
hung round her. Chinese straw sandals 
flopped on her white-stockinged feet. 
Her hair was a straight, faded yellow, 
and she wore it in a frowsy plait 
over one shoulder—a kind of parody of 
pre-Raphaelite tresses. As she moved 
across the disheveled compound toward 
me I| saw that she was naturally of an 
almost Scandinavian fairness, though 
her features were those of our own race. 
The pink curtain that hid her body from 
the world was very dirty, but she had 
rings on her fingers—a wedding-ring, 
and guarding it—I| think—an emerald. 

She did not speak for a moment, as 
she faced me; nor did I find any word 
to greet her with. My tongue seemed 
suddenly to have turned vegetable like 
my body. For one thing, | had no 
notion, for all she looked so like a mis- 
used compatriot, what language to try. 


For another, I had a tortured sense of 


having seen her before, and not in a 
dream, nor yet in a previous existence. 
Those features, I could not but believe, 
were known to me; that mouth had 
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spoken to me; yet I could not place her 
anywhere within my experience of space 
or time. My shadowy memories wheeled 
about in a confusing, batlike flutter. 
Whether she belonged to my childhood 
or to my maturity, I could not have 
told; yet I was sure that I had seen her, 
somewhere across the world, in the flesh. 
Meanwhile her opaque blue eyes 
searched my face. 

Desperately I decided on French, and 
began to apologize for my intrusion. 

She cut me short. ‘You are English, 
aren’t you?” 

“No. American.” 

“Oh, American.” 

“T am camping down near the mouth 
of the gorge. I somehow think my Chi- 
nese cook comes up here to see yours. 
In fact, I believe he has followed me this 
afternoon. He was very drunk last 
night—I don’t know on what. But | 
mustn’t trouble you. I stumbled on 
your place—didn’t dream it was here. 
I'll be going now. Very sorry to have 
intruded.” 

My speech, which had begun firmly 
enough, ran out in a little, ineffectual 
trickle of words. She was appalling in 
her degeneration, her familiarity, her 
silence. 

“Te’s all right.” 
back on me. 

I lifted my hat and turned, then, 
resolute if ever. Luckily my feet politely 
consented to move. I would go back 
to camp, pack up my kit, and leave on 
the morrow; and I would never, never 
speak to Chink about his misdemeanors. 
I felt curiosity to be as dangerous as 
pearls. I had got perhaps ten paces 
out of the clearing when a voice behind 
me pulled me up short. 

“Mr. Kirwin!”’ 

My own name, ringing out of that 
unkempt compound on the edge of the 
world! What was a guilty blue smock in 
the fern, to that? I wheeled, of course. 
I came back into the clearing almost at 
arun. Against the significance of that 
cry my mere will was about as powerful 
as a bent bodkin. 

I came close to where she stood, look- 
ing into her face. Her arms were folded 
tensely across her breast. Her stooped 
shoulders gave her a crouching look. 
She spoke at once, almost in a whisper: 


And she turned her 
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“IT knew you at once, of course. I 
didn’t mean to let you know, but when 
I saw you going—going off, away—I had 
to bring you back. I must talk to you.” 

“But how do you know me? Where 
did you know me?” At a gesture from 
her | brought my eager voice down to 
an explosive whispe r. “Your face I 
know I’ve seen it; but I can’t place you. 
You must forgive me. I knew I knew 
you; that was why I stood and stared 
like a stuck pig.” 

“You really don’t know me?” Her 
face was so close to mine that I could 
hardly make out the features. Why 
were we whispering intimately to each 
other in all that tropic emptiness? “‘ You 
don’t remember?” Her low murmur 
was as tragically hurt as though she 
were Helen of Troy. 

“No.” I was ashamed, but I stuck 
to the truth. 

“Then I will talk. I will have it out. 
You shall remember!” Her voice 
seemed torn in her throat. Then she 
flung her arms wide and looked down 
the length of them to her hands; sur- 
veyed the dirty, pink wrapper, the flap- 
ping sandals, the white stockings—with 

hole in one of the toes. I was still 
struggling among my memories—search- 
ing the ground at my feet as if I could 
find her name written there. 

“Of course, of course,” I muttered. 
Nothing in the litter underfoot gave 
back her name to me. 

“Look at me!” 

Stupidly I lifted my chin and looked 
at her. 

“You don’t remember? Look hard.” 

I looked hard. My eyes bored obedi- 
ently into her peevish, thrust-out coun- 
tenance, though that dirty sallowness 
still said nothing to me. Her mouth had 
gone slack, but the nose was very beau- 
tiful. Surely one must remember such 
an aristocrat among noses. I looked at 
it—focused my eyes on the high bridge 
and the delicate nostrils. It brought 
back no name, no scene, however; and I 
could not stand there forever gazing at 
a woman’s nose, two feet from mine, as 
if | were a beauty-doctor. I wriggled a 
little, then wrenched my eyes away from 
the lovely masterpiece of bone and carti- 
lage, and directed them at her own 
opaque blue ones. 
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“No,” | breathed, uncomfortably. 

“Oh, it’s too much—not to remember 
me!’ She seemed actually to speak of 
herself with awe. Then she bit her lip 
and changed her tone. I fancied then I 
was hearing the voice that her one-eyed 
Chinaman was wont to hear. ‘“‘When 
can I see you? Can you wait until I’m 
a little more civilized? I can’t talk to 
you like this.”” She glanced scornfully 
down again at her pink curtain and her 
sandals. 

“But why not?” I tried to suggest by 
my own tone that she was, if she liked, 
Helen of Troy. 

She did not answer the direct question. 
“Can you wait for twenty minutes?” 

“I’m afraid, if I don’t get back before 
dark, | can’t. It’s not much of a trail 
unless you’re used to it.” 

“TI am used to it. I’ll take you back. 

“Oh, thank you...” And I now 
had my turn at feeling that it was “too 
much.” But the matter was apparently 
settled. “Does your Chinaman give my 
Chinaman liquor, do you think?” 

She shrugged her shoulders contemp- 
tuously. “Very likely. Lung is a 
vicious beast. But he cooks well. Only 
it would be more likely to be opium, 
I should think. Lung smokes it, | 
know.” 

“No; my man was drunk. It wasn’t 
the black smoke. Besides, there was no 
apparatus about. Perhaps he gave him 
some to eat.” 

She shook her head. “They don’t 
eat it much, you know. But Lung 
would have had plenty of square-face— 
or would have known where to find it— 
and he gets kava from the natives, I 
imagine. He can stand any amount, 
though. He’s never really drunk, 
though stupid, sometimes, afterthe black 
smoke.”’ She spoke very indifferently, 
as if the subject were quite irrelevant. 
But irrelevant to what? “If you are 
going to be about here for some time, 
I’ll speak to Lung, if you like—tell him 
not to give stuff to yours. Only, you 
know, they are probably ‘brothers’ of 
some kind. In that case, no interference 
would do any good.” The lady seemed 


very bored—afternoon-tea bored, within 
her dirty pink curtain. 

“| shall strike camp as soon as | can— 
to-morrow, if possible. I only hired 


Chink for a few weeks. He doesn’t be- 
long to me, thank God.” 

She started toward the house. ‘I’|| 
get a chair for you. Please don’t come 
up on the veranda.” 

But I was not going to have her fetch- 
ing chairs for me, and | followed. She 
looked at me, a little helpless for all her 
truculence, and did not protest. She 
only jerked a grass curtain across one 
of the open doors, and handed me down 
one of the light chairs. Then she leaned 
over the rail. “I can’t talk to you here. 
We should wake my husband. Go over 
in the banana-grove. I'll come.” And 
she disappeared. 

I fetched a second chair, averting my 
eyes discreetly from the grass curtain, 
and passed across to the indicated spot. 
I do not know how long | sat in the 
banana-grove, waiting. Long enough, 
anyhow, for plenty of lurid conjectures 
to take up their abode within me. I no 
longer wondered who she was, for I knew 
that she would presently tell me, and | 
gave up trying to think. But I was 
very curious about the sleeping husband. 
She hadn’t the air of a woman who has 
married a native. Still if he had 
been a white man, shouldn’t I have 
heard of him, down yonder, with my 
consuls? Anyhow, he was not expected 
to assist at the conference. He was 
asleep. Then suddenly, from behind a 
banane- tree, Chink appeared, salaam- 
ing. Here was my chance for a scene. 
Chink’s wickedness, however, was no 
longer so very important to me. There 
was other drama afoot. Matched up 
with the mystery inside the house 
Caucasian, and a woman—-he had 
shrunk into a vague, yellow blot. Within 
twenty-four hours | hoped to return 
Chink politely to the temptations of the 
capital; meanwhile | was not going to 
wrestle either for Chink’s soul or for 
my own dignity. Doubtless I could have 
got comedy out of it by keeping him 
on for a few moments; but the immi- 
nent hint of tragedy sours the laugh in 
one’s mouth. I looked at him contemp- 
tuously and waved him away. He slob- 
bered a little, inarticulately, then made 
off behind the house to join, I suppose, 
his one-eyed brother. It was a hectic 
life for a semi-invalid, and I was feeling 
a little tired. 
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The lady did not keep me waiting, 
certainly, beyond the twenty minutes 
mentioned. Presently I saw her come 
out of the house and down the veranda 
steps, toward me. I rose and faced her 
as she approached. The pink curtain 
was gone, and the sandals; in their place 
she had donned slippers and a garment 
of faded blue that looked like a long- 
superannuated tea-gown. It was creased 
and spotted, but both the creases and 
the spots looked to be of very ancient 
date. The dress linked itself to none of 
my recent memories of female attire. I 
know nothing of fashions, but it looked 
quaint; it might have been something 
she was in the habit of wearing at the 
unremembered period when I had 
“known” her. Her hair was dressed 
high on her head and skewered through 
with imitation jade hair-pins such as low- 
caste Chinese women wear. She looked 
singularly battered; more so, I suppose, 
because she was now unmistakably an 
American woman, though a shoddy and 
shabby one. Nothing, probably, could 
give her back beauty—or neatness; but 
at least she looked extraordinarily out of 
place in that filthy clearing at the hidden 
head of that exotic gorge. She turned 
and gazed at me silently as she sat 
down. Evidently she thought that, once 
more in the garb of her class, | should 
know her. But I didn’t, though scenes 
began to shape themselves vaguely be- 
hind her—rooms full of people, and city 
streets, mistily encroaching on bamboo 
and palm. I shook my head, and the 
tears came into her eyes. 

“Of course I never knew you well, but 
I am Emma Blair. I used to see you at 
your cousin’s—Gerty Fox.” 

Emma Blair! I cursed myself then 
with more than orthodox fervor. No 
wonder! no wonder! Of all the brutal 
things my merely average personality 
had ever achieved, this was the most 
brutal. Not to have recognized her— 
it was the Urdummheit, no less. Perhaps 
I blamed myself at the moment too 
much. It had been ten years since I or 
mine had set eyes on Mrs. Blair, or heard 
of her. Still, it was hard on her. In a 
state of contrition that would almost 
have sufficed for Lucifer, I laid my hand 
on hers, though I stared straight ahead 
of me into the cluster of banana-trunks. 
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“Mrs. Blair! How could I? But 


I’ve had many misfortunes. I’ve been 
out of the world, wandering in my own 
inner jungle. I’ve lost touch with them 
all.” 

They were poor words, but they 
seemed to hearten her. She put a shy 
and stealthy hand up to her hair, 
straightened one of the fantastic hair- 

ins. “Then you think others may not 
ne forgotten a 

Indescribable, the fanatic eagerness of 
her voice! 

“They’ve forgotten what your hus- 
band did, I believe.” 

I meant it, Heaven knows, for reas- 
surance—what kinder thing could one 
say to Blair’s wife than that the world 
had forgotten Blair’s crime?—but it did 
not have that effect. 

“Forgotten? Why, people can’t for- 
get a thing like that—torging, and then 
absconding! Or do you mean that they 
think my husband is dead? I hope they 
don’t think J am dead.” 

I remembered so much, now—com- 
ments, gestures, the expressions of 
frowning, averted faces, social and moral 
attitudes publicly struck, a coruscating 
heap of detail. Incredible that, up to 
the utterance of her name, I should have 
had that visual aphasia. Out of the heap 
of detail, one fact glimmered most 
brightly—that never, at any moment, 
from her marriage on, had Mrs. Blair 
pretended to care the snap of her finger 
for her husband. That she should leave 
the country with him had been the 
breath-taking fact—not that Rupert 
Blair should have done any one of the 
thousand things that aren’t “done.” 
There were those who had said that 
she had stuck by him when the crash 
came, for the loot. They had soon found 
out, however, that there couldn’t have 
been much loot; and it was then that 
Mrs. Blair’s accompanying him in his 
flight had turned to a nine-days’ wonder. 
A few dowagers had praised her nobility 
into one another's ear-trumpets, but 
most of them were dead by this time. 
Other people had given it up and gone 
on to other things. You can’t be in- 
trigued forever, if there is no promise 
of the riddle’s being solved. If a person 
goes down at once, and never rises again, 
that is. . 
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“People forget everything. And, as it 
happens—if I remember rightly—no one 
suffered much who couldn’t afford to 
suffer.” 

“Perhaps not. That’s one thing / 
have forgotten.” She smiled bitterly. 
“But it was a dirty, disgraceful act, 
dirtily and disgracefully done.” 

It was not a pleasant line for her to 
take, and I hardly knew how to meet her 
words. 

“You haven’t forgiven him—even 
now?” 

“Forgiven him? What do you mean? 
Surely people don’t think that of me! 
Do I look as if I would forgive that 
sort of thing?” 

She looked—pace the unforgetable 
vision of her—as if she would forgive 
anything; as if the sun had corrupted 
her to its own indifferentism. So I only 
stammered. 

“And yet,”* she went on, “that was no 
worse than a dozen other things, for his 
wife. It was no revelation to me. He 
was always a beast.” 

The “beast,”’ please remember, was 
just over yonder, in the hcuse, hidden 
from the veranda by a grass curtain 
pulled across a door. 

“Do you mean that you always hated 
him?” 

“Always. I didn’t happen to be in 
love with any one else, but I certainly 
never pretended to be in love with him.” 

“Why didn’t you divorce him?” 

Mrs. Blair drew the loose, faded folds 
of her gown around her, then let them 
fall across her knees. I noticed again 
the beautiful line of her nose. 

“One has to stand by the cards, don’t 
you think? I married for what I could 
get out of it. Of course, if I had ex- 
pected to get this” —her voice harshened 
a little with disgust—“‘I shouldn’t have 
sat in. But if you play the game, you 
must play it, mustn't you? I thought my 
friends realized— Again the questing 
agony in her voice. 

“Not if the man you’re playing with 
cheats,” I answered, slowly. 

“Oh, the law—! I’m talking about 
one’s marriage vow.” 

“You mean you think it’s a sacra- 
ment?” 

“I’ve forgotten about the sacraments. 
It’s a long time since I’ve seen one. I 


mean that I was brought up to be a 
Sport. a 

The words fell oddly from her lips; 
I can hardly explain how oddly. They 
didn’t sound spontaneous. They weren’t 
vivid; they might have been an old 
formula dragged out of a trunk like the 
creased tea-gown. The formula was 
stale on her lips. It had been invented 
years ago for a moment that never 
came. When the moment did come, 
there was no time to furbish and freshen. 
Her phrase was musty—and not clean. 

. This is important, for the whole 
situation was Emma Blair’s. Except 
hers, there was none. My coming there 
at all, my ill-health and the doctor’s 
guess, my little “affair” with Nature, 
my troubles with Chink, were only part 
of her delayed fate. I assure you I felt 
all that, very humbly, as I sat there be- 
side this terrible person. It was perhaps 
her greatest misfortune—yes, her great- 
est—that when her big scene came 
she couldn’t put it through any better 
than she did. The footlights only picked 
flaws in her make-up. Or shall I say 
that her obsession had gnawed her into 
an impossible shape? But I had to go on. 

“You were magnificent.” 

“Was I? Is that what they say of 
me?” She crossed her hands on her 
breast and breathed hard. I tell you 
her eagerness was not decent. No one 
has a right to want anything—even 
good report—for himself with such a 
bestial intensity. I began to see my 
difficult part in it all. For the truth was 
that no one said anything, any longer, 
and the mention of Emma Blair wouid 
awake only y yawns. No; a nine-days’ 
wonder mustn’t ape immortality. 

“T tell you I’m out of the world. But 
that is what they did say. It was very 
fine of you to stand by. And finer than 
ever, when one considers this.”’ I lashed 
myself into admiration, looking round 
at the desolate dirtiness of her home. 

She drank in my words, lips wide 
apart over her yellow teeth. ‘“‘They 
don’t know, I suppose, what has become 
of me,” she panted. 

“No, of course not. Even the people 
in T ”*—T mentioned the capital of 





the archipelago—“ didn’t tell me there 
were white folk up here. You’ve kept it 
all awfully quiet.” 
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“We never go down.” And again 
her voice dropped to _ indifference. 
“Lung does our buying. That is—he 
gets the square-face and the brandy. 
Otherwise, we live on the land.” She 
crooked a scornful finger at the fuzzy 
crops that girdled the compound. 
“They've forgotten about us down 
there, I don’t doubt. It must be years 
since either of us has crossed the island.” 

“What do you find to do?” And in- 
deed my curiosity on that point was 
vivid. 

‘I live.” With a turn of the hand 
she shut off my curiosity, pressed it back 
to its source. 

“But—” 

I got no further, for then Emma Blair 
began to talk, like a resuscitated actress 
of the old school. Her tones and gest- 
ures had been learned long ago, and the 
world had gone on. I cannot reproduce 
for you her harangue—all her out-dated 
phrases and her occasional old-fashioned 
slang. Points of view don’t change 
much—the blessed old world has always 
held them all. You can’t out-date trag- 
edy, but a given expression of it can be 
laid on the shelf. The real tragedy of 
Emma Blair was her belief in her own 
heroism. She didn’t mind suffering in 
her apathetic way, if her name were 
only a sacred symbol in certain drawing- 
rooms of our Atlantic seaboard. I made 
it all out, sooner or later; and her false 
stresses, her bad (artistically bad) ego- 
tism, were, you might say, smelly 
torches to light me to the truth. There 
had been a glimmer of a fine idea in the 
beginning—that of “standing by the 
cards”; of sticking to a disgraced hus- 
band whom she detested, because she 
had taken him originally for what she 
could get out of it. The trouble was 
that the fine idea hadn’t been genuine. 
She hadn’t really conceived it to be her 
duty; she had only conceived it to be 
a showily beautiful act. If you choose 
to object that she had at all events really 
done it, for whatever reason, and that 
she was really ‘“‘paying” —well, | 
can’t deny that. But she was counting 
very heavily on praise. She was a senti- 
mentalist, and you can *t be more rotten 
than that. She was stiff with histrio- 
nism still. I dare say, more than once, 
in the years, she had wished that she 
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hadn’t originally burned her boats. But 
now and then, in a phrase, I saw the 
secret ambition that had kept her alive. 

She expected, sooner or later, to lay 
him in six feet of disgusted earth, and 
return to find her shrine waiting. With 
a moral pre-eminence like that, losing 
her looks wouldn’t count. She would 
have stolen a march on her contempo- 
raries who, when their looks went, would 
have no striking moral beauty to show. 
I don’t say she had worked it all out 
when she left hastily by night, with 
Blair, for parts unknown. Working it 
out had probably been the one solace of 
her unspeakable days. Unlike her hus- 
band, she had abstained from square- 
face, and refreshed herself from this hid- 
den spring. Once or twice she said the 
most overweening things—as if she ex- 
pected people to model her in marble 
and set her in a public square with an 
appropriate inscription. (How was I to 
tell her that they would be much more 
likely to put her in an old-ladies’ home?) 
She had hoped that people talked of her 
constantly; she had held her breath 
across the world, in her leafy retreat, 
imagining what they were saying. And 
I had frightened her terribly by not even 
knowing her; not knowing her even 
when she had put on real shoes and done 
her hair on top of her head. That, she 
just couldn’t bear. It all came out, pell- 
mell—what she had expected of her 
friends ax home, and what she felt about 
them if they hadn’t lived up to her ex- 
pectations. Her moral beauty was 
about as real as the sapphires in a fifty- 
cent bracelet. But one thing was real 
enough—her idea of her moral beauty 
and of what it merited. People who 
didn’t appreciate it, feed on it as gospel, 
were serving the devil; they would 
get no quarter from her. 

There were moments, as I sat there 
listening to her, when I loathed her. 
She was a model of idealistic greed. [| 
wanted to break in, to tell her that no 
one gave a hang for her; that I hadn’t 
heard her mentioned for years; and that, 
if I spoke of her on my return, the sub- 
ject wouldn’t last twenty minutes. But 
on the heels of that desire came always 
a horrified wonder at what she had actu- 
ally borne, in however bad a cause. And 
on the heels of that came the fear that 
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she would have it all out of me before I 
could leave the enchanted gorge behind 
me. A sentimentalist can usually be 
put off with a lie; but she was greedy, 
too, and the greedy man knows whether 
his mouth is filled or not. She had bro- 
ken down, you see, before my insulting 
failure to recognize her. Her myth had 
been stabbed. I don’t suppose she 
really thought her old acquaintances 
were forever tiptoeing round the earth, 
hoping at each instant to surprise her in 
her hiding-place—not really. But I am 
sure she felt that to discover her would 
be a climax to any adventure. Well, 
it was a climax, Heaven knows, to mine! 
I was very tired. 

With that sudden weariness, I realized 
that | must be getting back. The sky 
was being hastily prepared for sunset. 
I didn’t know where Chink was; and, 
in any case, had not Mrs. Blair said that 
she would accompany me? I would 
much rather have taken my chances 
alone in the fern, but I did not expect to 
be let off. I rose at last. 

“T’ve got to get back, Mrs. Blair. Is 
there anything in the world I can do for 
you?” 

She got up, too. “Nothing, thank 
you. I am afraid I can’t give you the 
pleasure of meeting my husband. He’s 
always drunk in the afternoon. He’s 
drunk now—up there. She nodded at 
the house. 

*But—but what a life!” 

“You may well say it. But it won’t 
last much longer. He has delirium 
tremens, I believe.” 

“Couldn’t a doctor do any thing? 
There’s a decent one down yonder.” 

“It’s not very easy to get a doctor 
up here. And I’m sure he would hate 
being cured. What is there left in life 
for him but drink? I tell you it won’t 
last much longer.” 

“But you— How hideous—how dan- 
gerous for you!” 

She shook her head. 
the way when it’s bad. 
strong. He looks after him. If Lung is 
far gone with the black smoke, I simply 
hide in the bush until it’s over. I don’t 
intend to be killed in that way. It’s not 
as if I had ever loved him.” 

“No, of course not,” I stammered. 
“Does he love you?” 


“T stay out of 
Lung is very 
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She stopped, with one foot on the 
lower step of the veranda. ‘‘Are most 
people at home as stupid as you are?” 

I met her in like temper. “ Just about, 
I think.” 

" There used to be quarrels. There 
aren’t, any more.” Leaving my ques- 
tion thus quite unanswered, she passed 
into the house. I tiptoed up on the ve- 
randa and listened—I did not look— 
through the grass curtain. There was 
no doubt that Blair was within. 

“Your man has gone.” Mrs. Blair’s 
voice sounded sharply in my ear. “I'll 
see you home.” 

I protested, with all the fervor my 
shaken nerves could muster. But it was 
of no use. Mrs. Blair kilted up the soiled 
folds of her dress and led the way. I 
gave one look back at the clearing and 
the house, and then we started out, in 
full sunlight, with a lighted lantern. 
In the gloom of the trail it was not use- 
less, and before half an hour dusk was 
upon us and we picked our way only by 
its light. 

Mrs. Blair walked ahead, carrying the 
lantern. She was shapeless as some 
monster there ahead in the gloom—a 
monster with a blue skin, as you could 
tell from the occasional patch of her that 
the swinging lantern illumined. Our 
conversation was very slight and quite 
scrappy. I ventured once, “This is a 
heavenly beautiful place.” 

“Is it?” She did not turn, and her 
words came to me muffled. It seemed an 
interminable walk. 1 was dripping with 
sweat and aching in every sinew; and 
how I longed to be out of her custody! 


The trail to the clearing behind me, the 


jungle on either side, and the swaying 
blue monster in front of me— Never 
was a man more vilely imprisoned than 
that. Toward the end of our journey 
it became too much for me. 

“1 know it’s not very far, now. 
don’t go farther. I really can get there 
safely. Unless you'll come all the way 
and have supper with me, then let me 
send some one back with you?” 

I fancy she, too, had had enough of it. 
She turned to me. “Well—if you can 
find your way.” And we stood there 
for a moment, facing each other in the 
narrow path. 

“Of course I can. 


Please 


And I can’t tell 
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you 3 I searched desperately for a 
fitting final word, but it was not easily 
come by. 

She swung the lantern back and forth 
viciously. “Of course you can’t tell 
me,” she broke out suddenly. ‘Who 
could? Even |, getting my chi ance after 
all these years, can’t tell you. 

“You don’t need to. Think of what 
you’ve put through.” Yes, she had put 
through unspeakable things, and | must 
keep my mind on that fact. | could sec 
her beautiful nostrils quiver faintly as 
they met that incense. 

Then, abruptly, she held out her hand. 

*“Good-by. Ive done what no other 
woman in the world has ever done—and 
it hasn’t been worth it. I haven't even 
a child to be proud of me.” 

“May I tell them at home about it?” 

“Some day I'll tell them myself. But 
you can tell them what you like. Only 
if they are all like you—they’ll never 
understand. Why, you had forgotten 
me i’? 

“TL never shall again.” 

““No?” There was irony in her tone 
and yet a last little spent eagerness, too. 
Then she passed me in the narrow trail 
and faced homeward. “But it would 

take a great genius to understand me 
to explain. People like you forget.” 

Without another word she started up 
the trail. | watched the blue glimmer of 
her figure until, in the near distance, the 
path took a turn. Then | stumbled on 
home, infinitely glad to be rid of her, 
convinced that she was a little mad, 
my pity mitigated by the knowledge 
that no one would ever pity her for the 
right things. For the more obvious 
blows of circumstance, Emma Blair had 
developed a kind of anzsthesia—though, 
no doubt, she bled inwardly from strange 
wounds. 

The rest is—nothing much. I made 
up my mind, in those last strides down 
the trail, not to question Chink. He had 
prepared for me a remarkable dinner. | 
ate it appreciatively, but in silence; then 
announced to my Caravan that we 
should leave on the morrow. Impossible, 
they said. On the day after, then, at 
dawn; and to that they agreed. Chink, 
so far as I know, did not journey back 


to his fellow-countryman at the head of 


the gorge; and, certainly, all the long 
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day no word came down the trail for me. 
| do not suppose that Mrs. Blau told 
her husband of my visit. It would not, 
at least, have been in character. 

| was in twenty minds as to whether 
or not to make inquiries when I got back 
to T . It was rather stupid of me, 
I think, to decide not to; but at the 
time | did not really crave more informa 
tion than | had. | held my tongue about 
the Blairs and praised the beauty of my 
camping-place. Before many weeks | 
started for home. 

Of course | brought my _ nine-days’ 
wonder out on the first possible occasion. 
| had been even more right than | knew. 
| found that unless | was prepared to 
lie about Emma Blair | could not make 
her the talk of the town. The women 
wanted to know how she looked; the 
men yawned when I said | had not seen 
Blair himself. If I could have painted a 
grande passion in an enchanted valley, | 
might have brought a few tears to the 
gentlest eyes. But my memory was in- 
exorable. I could not force any false 
splendors into my phrase. lhe pigs, the 
poultry, the junk-heaps, and the sordid 
hatred that brooded over that com- 
pound got in my way. Only my cou- 
sin, Gerty Fox, made any practical sug- 
gestion. She spoke vaguely of sending 
paper dress-patterns to poor Emma. | 
doubt, though, if she ever did. I was 
never able to hold any one for more than 
half an evening with the tale. To be 
sure, | did not have a chance at any 
great genius. 

Blair may not yet be dead, for Mrs. 
Blair has never turned up. When she 
does, she will do her own work better 
than apparently | can do it for her. Yet 
as the years go on and she doesn’t 
appear, I cannot help suspecting that 
she has renounced her reward. Blair can’t 
have lasted so long as this—not if she 
spoke the truth. Then I am stabbed 
with fear—fear lest it should really have 
been I who spoiled her life, for I had 
not been reassuring about her fame. 
There may, of course, have been some 
hideous Oriental débdcle at the end. 
Yet | sometimes wish I had lied better 
for though she may have been a little 
mad, it was a very discouraged monster 
that faded away from me in the gloom 
of that hidden trail. 
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CRE = PR MET Djyari Bey on the 
Pas ane +” first Berlin-Constanti- 
\\ NS nople express, which I 
avd | LV> had boarded at Sofa. 
I) is With three American 
ut : ~ y newspaper men whom I 
te NSA 

(OTE ety: had met in Germany, 
he was making the initial journey under 
the guidance of a Herr Hauptmann, for 
this first Balkanzug via Serbia was a 
ceremonious occasion. Dyari Bey was 
a fairly tall, very heavy rather than 
stout Turk, twenty-five years of age, 
who had studied law in England. He 
had a sense of laughter, a timely gift 
for absent-mindedness, and a. slight 
squint. Whenever you became very 
much interested in explaining anything 
to Djari he would fix you with mediocre 
attention and think of something else. 
Indeed, my most definite expression of 
Djari Bey is that he was thinking of 
something else. 

He had a penchant for importance. 
In Stamboul, at the reception to the 
travelers on that historic train—every 
one knew it was historic before it left 
Berlin—among the soft splendor of the 
extraordinary carpets laid from the tracks 
to the waiting-rooms transformed into 
an Eastern dream of wall-hangings and 
silk rugs, and a Mecca of pastry, Turk- 
ish cigarettes, champagne punch, sand- 
wiches, café Turc, admirals, pashas, 
journalists, and bad air, I caught sight 
of Djari for the first time in character- 
istic executive flashes. He looked a foot 
taller and many degrees more imposing. 
He seemed to be arranging the whole 
performance, and | became acquainted 
with his irritable, famous “Come along!” 
which was the command for me to be 
presented to important men. At the 
buffet we met in more human relation- 
ship several times. 

For some days I saw little of Dyari, 
although we lived in the same hotel. 
One afternoon I met him in the utter 


confusion of Karakeuy, the Galata 
threshold of the Outer Bridge, as I was 
hurrying to meet a friend at the re- 
nowned mahelibi shanty in a little alley 
off Karakeuy. He grew hungry imme- 
diately and made me wait with him until 
a tardy journalist arrived, and we went 
together to the dim little café. We sat 
at a wobbly table outside and ate 
mahelibi, a firm, white pudding, said to 
be made of the pulverized white meat 
of fowl, delectably sweetened and ulti- 
mately sprinkled with rose-water. Ma- 
helibi gets a curious hold on the stranger. 
You find yourself drawn to the little 
café at unexpected moments, and mak- 
ing preposterous detours to pass it. 
You eat two portions, and an hour late: 
you wish to return for more. It was the 
first Turkish dish I ate in Djari Bey’s 
company, but it was not until a few 
days afterward, when Stetson came down 
to Constantinople on the second Bal- 
kanzug, that the Adventure of the Many 
Dishes began in earnest. 


Stetson and I were at dinner when 
Djari came through the dining-room. 
He had not dined, and did not want to 
dine. When I ordered some pastry, 
however, he proposed that we go to a 
real Turkish café and eat some national 
sweets. We walked up Great Pera 
Street and past many places that were 
too clean to be genuinely Turkish, Djari 
said. 

“It is true,” he went on, earnestly, 
when I laughed. “You cannot get the 
best Turkish things in those cafés where 
every one goes.” 

“Of conrse not,” said Stetson. 

Djari :notioned with his head at me. 
“He is always laughing. I have never 
seen such a boy!” 

We came to a little shop with marble 
tables and red-plush wall-sofas and 
chairs, took seats at a corner table, and 
allowed Djari to order. There was 
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brought a crisp and brown, thin-scaled 
pastry, very sticky and candied, and 
filled with chopped nuts. No sweets 
in Europe can compare with the Turk- 
ish, where candy and cake meet as the 
East and the West are supposed to meet. 

“This is wonderful stuff, Djari Bey!” 
[ said, gratefully. 

“IT can eat many pieces of this,” said 
Djari, grinning. “We must have some 
more—yes?” 

We demurred— it was very filling and 
very sweet—but Dyari insisted. 

“Oh, you are a bad boy. Do you not 
like this?” he complained. 

He had some bottled water brought. 
(You must pay for all good drinking- 
water in Constantinople.) 

“1 shall have another piece,” said 
Stetson, after drinking a glass of water. 

“Will you not have more?” Dyari 
asked me. 

“Yes,” I said. 

At last Djari had eaten all the pastry 
he could manage, and he paid, and told 
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us how much we owed him. As we went 
toward the door we had to pass the 
counter and shelves where in round, low 
pans the pastry stuck and swam in its 
own juice. There was a variety which 
we had not tried. 

“It is very good,” said Djari, with 
equal regret and hope. “‘Do you want 
to eat some of that—yes?” 

“Not now!” we said, panic-stricken. 
** Another time—sutra / to-morrow.” 

As we walked back to the hotel, he 
told us a few of his projects. He in- 
tended to start a grenade factory, be- 
cause the Germans were charging the 
Turks entirely too much for munitions; 
he was going to open and manage a 
genuine Turkish restaurant, and build a 
modern hotel that would charge reason- 
able prices, because there was none in 
Constantinople; he would continue 
editing his paper, /-K-Dam, and corre- 
sponding for the Leipziger Zeitung; he 
had undertaken to make moving pict- 
ures of the Turkish Empire; and he 
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proposed to organize a strictly pro- 
Turkish party. He was built on the 
heroic scale and was really a demon for 
work, keeping about half of his ambi- 
tions abreast of one another. 

The next morning Djari came upon 
Stetson and myself some time before 
noon, and we were told that we were 
speedily due at the office of Hikmet Bey, 
Chief of the Censor Bureau. We must 
be there on the minute, for Hikmet Bey 
was a very important man, one of the 
most important in the government. But 
Djari had a short German note to write, 
and asked Stetson to help him. It would 
only take ten minutes, then we should 
still have time to have a bite to eat at 
some indisputably Turkish restaurant in 
Stamboul before we went to Hikmet 
Bey. 1 sat in a comfortable chair in a 
far corner of the writing- room and 
waited. After | had read all the news- 
papers and recent magazines, and then 
the magazines of six and seven months’ 
antiquity, | moved suggestively closer 
to the table where Djari and Stetson 
were composing the “short note.” Here 
I went comfortably into a prolonged 
doze. Suddenly Djari woke me. 

“Come along!” he said, impatiently. 
“We are very late!’ As though it were 
all my fault. 

“What about food?” I asked, weakly. 

“Yes, what about food?” agreed Stet- 
son. 

“We must eat after we have seen 
Hikmet Bey! Oh, how late it is! After- 
ward we shall go to a real Turkish res- 
taurant in Stamboul. Come along! 
It is necessary we hurry!” 

We rushed into the street. 
no car. 

“Come along!’ Djari dashed down 
Great Pera Street toward the Tunnel, 
which leads from the hill of Pera almost 
to the quays of Galata. The whole time 
he groaned about our tardiness. Hikmet 
Bey was expecting us—at what time | 
could not discover except that Dyari 
assured us the time was long past. For 
my part, having on principle an aversion 
to interviews, | could only think of my 
gnawing stomach, and antiphonally_re- 
sponded to Djari’s “We are so very 
late!” with “When are we going to eat?” 

“Yes, I should like to eat something,” 
said Stetson once. 


There was 
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“Come along!” ordered Djari; “‘ Hik- 
met Bey is very important man!” 

Should we get a fiacre?—No, they 
were too slow. Could we take a car? 

No, there were none. Was it worth 
while to telephone?—No, it was not. 
We raced across the Valideh Sultan Keu- 
prisi, the Outer Bridge, and were in 
Stamboul, turned to the left and toward 
the Sublime Porte. 

“Oh, these wonderful shops! 
look at that pastry!” | moaned. 

Djari stopped before the windows of 
one or two of the little, dirty shops. 
*There’s where you get the best ba- 
klava,” or ““There’s where you get the 
most famous Rahat locoom,” he would 
say. “Let’s goin!” I proposed, prompt- 
ly. “‘Come along! we have no time!” 
answered Djari, more promptly, and 
hurried on. 

Suddenly Dyjari Bey 
tracks and headed 
“Come along!” 

“Where are you going?” 
I asked. 

“You must have 
plied Dyari, fiercely. 

“Caviar!” | ejaculated, faintly. 

“Would you like some caviar?” he 
asked the straight-faced Stetson, ignor- 
ing me. And Stetson the shameless, 
without a twitch in his countenance, 
answered, firmly: 

“Yes, | think | 
caviar!” 

The first three shops either did not 
conform to Djari’s ideas of caviar shops, 
or had not yet attained that ripe appear- 
ance of outward decay that was neces- 
sary to convince Djari that there you 
could buy things of an original quality. 
Finally, on a narrow, crowded, cobble 
street of Stamboul we came to an open 
shop. ftEverything in it was oily. There 
were small kegs of dried fish, dried fish 
on shelves, and strings of dried fish, vast 
caviar cheeses from which they sliced 
you off any measure, caviar that looked 
like axle-grease in tins, solidified fish 
eggs, squashy black olives. Djari began 
a violent conversation in Turkish with 
the shopkeeper. 

“What does he say?” 


Look! 


turned in his 
the other way. 


Stetson and 


some caviar!” re- 


should like 


some 


we asked. 


Djari mentioned a price which the 
yellow cheese caviar cost. 


” he asked. 


“Would you 


like some? 
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““Ves,”’ said Stetson, * I think | should 
like some. You can get what you think 
is enough.” 

[he shopkeeper laid two dried leaves 
on the counter. 

“Do you eat it this way?” asked 
Stetson. ’ 

“Oh. vou shall not eat it now—you 
must save it for 
breakfast. It is very 
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Djari was inexorable. We had out 
caviar, Stetson had his fish egg, we 
were late for the important interview 


Come along!’ Humorously resigned 


that eating was all a myth, positive that 
we should never get a bite again, we 
followed—Stetson serious-faced and eyes 
twinkling, | complaining. 


Sudde nly 





fine and cheap, and 
you will not have to 
go out your room in 
the morning.” 

After Stetson 
received his spike of 
saffron caviar in the 
dried leaves and pa- 
per wrapping, Djari 
said something else 
in Turkish, and the 
man brought down 
a handful of green- 
black things about 
the size of clothes- 
pins, shaped like 
stunted and warty 
bananas. They 
were the famous fish 
eggs, and Dyari had 
the man slice a few 
crumbs to let us 
taste. They tasted 
exactly as salted 
shoe-leather might 
be expected to taste. 
But Stetson bought 
a fish egg. Abruptly, 
while sticking his 
wedge of caviar in 
a trousers pocket, 
Djari bethought 
himself of Hikmet 














Bey, and with a 


**Come along!”’ we FROM THE GALATA BRIDGE LOOKING TOWARD STAMBOUL 


were again swept in 

a mad dash for the 

Sublime Porte, with long, resilient 
wedges of pale-yellow caviar and the 
vulcanized fish egg in our pockets. 

We walked without stopping for two 
blocks, then the comedy of the thing 
became too much, and to relieve my 
feelings | took refuge in renewed lamen- 
tations for real food. Stetson inquired 
if it wasn’t possible to get a café Turc? 
Stetson was always wanting coffee. But 


Djari turned again and ran back from us. 
He disappeared through a door, and a 
moment later emerged with a bundle 
which he unfolded and divided some 
objects that looked like pale, unsalted 
pretzel rings. 

“Eat!” commanded Djari, brusquely. 
Come along!” 

The rings were simit, a kind of potato 
bread, and they tasted flat, but at that 
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yarticular moment good. Of course he 
had got them at the most famous and 
dirty simit bakery in Stamboul, and 
“were they not fine?” 

Djari had tasted food and was relent- 
ing. A block farther and we were in a 
dirty room with wooden deal tables, a 
waiter with a dirty apron, and beside the 
street window the inevitable dirty coun- 
ter and above it the shelf with many 
little crocks and pots with white stuff 
in them. We ate yaourt, a milk curd, 
and youghourt, a kind of sweetened rice- 
thick muilk-junket, which we ate with 
caviar and simit rings. And then at last 
we were seriously on our way to the 
long-waiting Hikmet Bey. 

It was my first visit to the Sublime 
Porte, and the faded yellow build- 
ings, the dilapidated walls, the untidy 
grounds, and the slouching portier- 
guards were anything but sublime. 
Djari did a great deal of inquiring, and 
we entered a long, three-storied, yellow 
building through a corridor hung thickly 
on both sides with overcoats. We came 
into a longer hall that grew dimmer as 
we progressed. What followed in the 
next half or three-quarters of an hour is 
not clear. Indeed, the only thing which 
remains at all distinct in my memory of 
our raids upon the Sublime Porte are the 
things we ate and the shacks in which we 
sat in Stamboul before and after seeing 
ministers. 

First Djari asked a great many ques- 
tions of a great many cavasses, and ulti- 
mately | recall we went through a little 
pantryway decorated with crowded 
clothes-trees and more cavasses. Dyari 
blocked us in the vestibule before one of 
the clothes-trees and hissed with not so 
much suppressed excitement as sup- 
pressed rage: “Take off your coats! 
‘Take them off!” 

He never wore an overcoat and he 
never put on his gloves, in addition to 
which he wore a fez which need never be 
doffed, out or inside of a building. He 
went in first. It was inspiring to see 
Djari enter chambers of state, beauti- 
fully erect from the lines of his gray- 
striped trousers to the soft edge of his 
dark-red fez, his chest well thrown out, 
his gloves clasped in one hand, moving 
evenly forward until he caught the im- 
portant man’s eye, and then bending 


slightly with no touch of obsequity in 
the graceful, rhythmic bow of greeting. 
When the three of us entered a room 
together, Djari would always throw a 
hardly noticeable glance over his shoul- 
der, as though to see whether Stetson 
and | were keeping a straight line. 

In the first room we entered Djari 
presented us to a group of lurks; we 
shook hands all round, and sat down. 
Djari said something in ‘Turkish; there 
came replies, and abruptly Djari rose 
and said, “Come along!’ We shook 
hands all round, bowed awkwardly in 
imitation of his grace, tagged foolishly 
out after him, had our overcoats shoved 
upon us by cavasses, and found ourselves 
in the dark main corridor again. A 
cavass had been sent with us, however, 
whom we followed, and Dyjari had just 
time to say: ““Hikmet Bey! He waits 
for us!” when we found ourselves in a 
small trapezoid vestibule among more 
clothes-racks. 

“Take off your coats!” breathed 
Djari, angrily, and we followed him into 
a large, red room. 

A slender man sat behind a long table. 
We paused a moment, and Djari pre- 
sented us to Hikmet Bey, who half rose 
and extended a limp hand with courtly 
languor, I do not remember much of the 
interview in that mulled room, except 
that I sat cozily in my chair, smoking the 
excellent cigarette which had been of- 
fered to me, regarding the heavy, red, 
gold-bordered hangings whose shabby 
folds kept most of the sunlight out, and 
coveting a beautiful green-glass pen- 
holder with which Hikmet Bey toyed. 

We had been informed that he was 
ill; that he had risen only to grant us 
this interview; and, indeed, the sallow 
man, not shaven for several days, did 
not look well. The motif of his health 
seemed to recur until it was almost a 
refrain. Hikmet Bey spoke only Turk- 
ish and French—and, as Djari was with 
us, very little French. But the whole 
interview was charged with suppressed 
hilarity as | thought of our sitting with 
those resilient wedges of caviar in our 
pockets before the man who was con- 
trolling the public opinion of the Turk- 
ish Empire, and who was expected to 
control the outer world’s opinion of 
Turkey. Again we were bowing in order 
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to Hikmet Bey’s small, static bend, and 
we departed with an elaborate wish for 
his speedy recovery. 

In the corridor Djari asked us if 
Hikmet Bey were not all he promised us 
he should be? I replied: 

“Well, now can we eat?” 

“Eat!” exclaimed Djari. “No! We 
must see—” he rushed on. ‘Come 
along!’’ he ordered, peremptorily, and he 
mentioned somebody else important to 
whom we must be presented. Dyari 
would never stop at one minister a day. 

Eventually, after questions and in- 
quiries, we found ourselves in a kind 
of anteroom information office where 
seven or eight fezzed men were sitting 
on chairs and tables, smoking and drink- 
ing coffee. The man whom we were to 
see Was not in his room. Was a certain 
other important man there? One of the 
men telephoned. After a wait we were 
sent to another building, the first and 
oldest of the Sublime Porte. We came 
into a new maze of corridors and front 
and side stairways, cavasses, café Turc, 
cigarette odor, shabby hangings, and 
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dust. We got as far as the antechamber 
of an elaborate suite, were met half-way 
in a long reception-room, and informed 
that the important man either could not 
see us or was not there. We came down 
by other corridors and stairw ays, passe -d 
a barefooted believer kneeling on a fine, 
faded carpet in an open corridor room, 
halted until a saka (water-peddler) could 
pour us some clear, cold water from his 
jug, and came out again, freed for one 
day of Djari’s ambition to meet the 
important. He did make a few more 
feints to hunt up somebody else, but 
they were all false starts, and soon we 
were walking down the Bab i Ali 
Dschaddissi to the kindlier level of the 
Stamboul of simit and caviar. 

With commendable directness we 
made for a restaurant, and Djari Bey 
looked into only two or three before he 
found one sufhciently dirty to be un- 
questionably Turkish. We ate a mem- 
orable ragout, and fasoulia pilakut, a 
half-cooked, white-bean salad, soggy 
with oil. Could we get some beer? No, 
the Turks never used alcohol, but we 
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could have some raki. What was raki? 
Raki was—bad absinthe, supplied Stet- 
son. Could we have some sweets? No, 
indeed, this was no place for sweets; 
we must go to another shop. Stetson 
wanted coffee. He must wait; there 
was another shop for coffee also. 

We went out of the low-ceilinged, dark 
restaurant and came to a compromise 
café where we could get the best ba- 
klava in Stamboul, and also café Ture and 


Persian tea. I| held out for some 
shredded pastry diamonds, brown and 
candied, and for Persian tea. The 


pastry was delicious, and Djari with 
some impz itience consented to tell me it 
was tel kadif, and spelled it. It was difh- 
cult to get information out of Dyari. 
The waiter eventually brought Stetson 
his coffee, and set a cup of coffee before 
me also. 

“But I ordered tea.” 

“They have no tea; you must drink 
that,” said Djari, absently, and added, 
in a tone of utter hopelessness, “Oh, 
you are a boy!’ 

We sat for a while resting and watch- 
ing a group of Turks at a cluster of 
adjoining tables making much of one of 
their number, who Dyari informed us 
had just returned from Gallipoli. When 
the soldier rose to go he shook hands 
with all but two of the others, whom he 
embraced and kissed on both cheeks. 
The simple heartiness of it was pretty 
to see. Then Djari had a conyersation 
with the waiter, and ultimately informed 
us that we would have to pay three times 
more for our pastry now than if we had 
eaten it a year and a half ago. We paid, 
and, with the exception of a few side 
flurries at some shops that never led 
within them, reached and crossed the 
bridge. We looked into the mahelibi den 
on principle, but it was closed. Over 
two old-fashioned steaks, preceded by 
some of the caviar which had gone with 
us to Hikmet Bey, and the petrified fish 
egg which we shelled and sliced like 
sausage, Stetson and I concluded the 
First Adventure of the Many Dishes. 

The next day I wandered early over 
to Stamboul. In the faint drizzle that 
later in the afternoon became a steady 
downpour, I walked up and down the 
runnel streets, loafed about Balik Char- 
shi—the fish-market—and along the 


streets of the rope-makers, the silver- 
smiths, chandlers, cobblers, and pro- 
vision merchants, dodging _ reckless 
horsemanship and hamals — pairs of 
ridiculous human legs under impossible 
burdens. I went again through the 
Great Bazaar, which every one describes, 
and no one can describe, by itemizing its 
contents and talking about this from 
Damascus and that from Samarkand, 
cataloguing its variegated junk, and | 
wondered why no one has ever men- 
tioned the fascinating little restaurants 
at the broader cross-paths of the Bazaar. 
To read most travel books one would 
never think that the human race has a 
stomach. Little chopped mutton pegs 
rebat—sizzling on the ends of thin, black 
sticks; kibobs on skewers, things that 
looked like swimming fried liver; fried 
pictt and plaki, and mullet and sword- 
fish, and the eternal pastry with kaimak, 
a small roll of solidified milk, rich and 
creamy tasting; shira, a pink combina- 
tion of cider and weak wine; and the 
very excellent mahelibi, of course, with 
its sprinkle of rose-water. 

In the evening I met Stetson. He had 
fallen early into the kindly clutches of 
Djari, and had had a marvelous day 
behind him. After the customary prel- 
ude of “‘short notes”’ which Stetson was 
to help Djari write in German, and re- 
sponded to on this occasion by similar 
notes which Stetson wished Djari to 
write for him in Turkish, they had set 
out, hours late, to keep an appointed in- 
terview with “one of the most important 
men in the government,” the Minister of 
Education. This meeting had assumed 
solid proportions. ‘They had received 
much dubious information, and when 
they left the minister presented them 
either with cards or promises to visit 
all the schools in Turkey, even the lower 
girls’ schools. Dyjari was incited to work 
by this interview, and only by the unfort- 
unate proximity of some dirty little 
shops was prevented from immediately 
hailing a cab and driving back to the 
hotel, where they were instantly to begin 
a joint series of articles on the educa- 
tional aspects of the Turkish Empire in 
war-time. 

“Oh. we must go at once to the hotel 
and write this interview!” 

They started, but the dirty little shops 
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intervened with their irresistible lure of 
baklava and tel kadif. Djari would go 
long periods without food, postponing 
dinner, breakfast, supper—compensat- 
ing himself eventually by myriad excur- 
sions up blind alleys of Stamboul where 
the originals of famous national dishes 
were to be had. And so they ate. But 
it was the fez-blocker who proved thei 
complete undoing. 

Djari had bought himself a new fez a 
few days before, and if you knew Djari, 
you would comprehend the perfect logic 
which led him to want the fez reblocked 
on the first rainy day. Stetson had a 
kalpac, a fur cap which passed for a fur 
Vor. CXXXIII.—No. 798.—105 





fez in Constantinople, but Dyjari was 
ambitious to have him purchase a red 
fez. ‘There was one fez-blocker whose 
shop we had passed several times in 
Stamboul, and each time Dyari had hesi- 
tated a moment before it. On this fatal 
day, as Stetson and Dyari came dashing 
in the rain toward the bridge and a trol- 
ley to take them to the hotel where they 
were to write up the important inter- 
view, the shop proved too much for 
Djari, and he stopped short. First he 
wanted Stetson to buy a fez, and,"as 
Stetson gratefully demurred, Djari de- 
cided to go in and have his new fez 
blocked while they waited. 
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“But you just bought it! It does not 
need reblocking, does it?” asked Stetson. 
“Anyway, why have it reblocked when 
we must go out in the rain again?” 

With his subtler sensing of seemingly 
remote relationships, Djari only replied 
that this was his fez-man, and he had 
bought the fez from him. So they went 
in and sat down. 

One of the fez-men took the fez and 
first soused it in a hot stew, then it was 
crushed and ironed out, made to look 
almost as new as it really was, restewed, 
recrushed, reironed. ‘There were several 
more thrilling processes in which every- 
thing was done to the fez except to chop 
it into fine bits. 

When it ultimately emerged, Dyari 
tried it on. ‘‘How does it look?” he 
asked. 

“Very fine,” said Stetson; 
like new.” 

“It seems a little large,” said Dyari, 
thoughtfully. 

“IT do not think so,”’ Stetson hastily 
assured him. 

But Djari thought the fez had gained a 
little, so the whole melting, mauling, 
smoothing process was repeated. 

In the mean time another man had 
come in, carrying a hat-box. Dyari en- 
gaged the man in a long conversation. 
At length he turned to Stetson. 

““Now what do you think is in that 
box?” he asked. 

“A fez,” said Stetson. 

“A fez! Not at all. Cheese!’ 

There was another interlude of enig- 
matic Turkish. 

“Do you want to taste some?” asked 
Dyari. 

“Not now, Djari Bey,” protested 
Stetson, gently; “after a while, perhaps.” 

“But it is very good,” insisted Dyari. 

Just then the fez emerged from the 
last of the second series of the macerat- 
ing process of reblocking. Again Dyari 
tried iton. Before he could ask Stetson, 
he was vehemently assured that now the 

fit was perfect; that indeed it could be 
seen that before it was too large, but 
now—now it was magnificent. Dyari, 
content, paid the fez-man, and went out 
with his new and reblocked fez into the 
rain. 

The next day was my red-letter day 
with Dyari. 


‘almost 









| had been leisurely breakfasting and 
looking out on Great Pera Street 
through the café window, and about 
ten o'clock came into the lobby. There 
stood Djari in pensive distraction. 

“Where is that Stetson? Have you 
seen that Stetson? Where is he?’ he 
asked me. 

““No, I had not seen him that morning. 

“Oh, this is awful! Why does he run 
away like this and leave no word where 
he can be? This is very bad!” 

Djari had received a reply to a note 
written to Talaat Bey for an interview, 
and at half-past one we were to be at 
the Sublime Porte. For two hours we 
waited; rather Djari Bey waited and | 
watched him wait for Stetson, asking 
the portier innumerable times if he had 
said where he was going, if any one knew 
where he had gone, if he had telephoned 
or was likely to telephone. Djari fumed 
and fussed. 

“Oh, what a man!” he said. “He 
must not go away like this! It is impos- 
sible for him to do this! What does he 
think?” 

“But he did not know that Talaat 
Bey would appoint an interview this 
afternoon.” 

“This is terrible! But he should know. 
To go from his hotel like this and never 
come back! It is impossible for me to 
do anything if he behaves like this. | 
shall not arrange for him again!” 

“But Djari Bey! Be reasonable 

“It is awful! Oh, that man Stetson! 
This is so ver-ry important, and now 
after | arrange for him he is not any- 
where!” A moment later he added, with 
renewed vexation, “And there was also 
another very important meeting with 
the Minister of Education again to- 
day!” 

It came noon, and we decided to eat 
something. Dyari left complicated in- 
structions with the  portier, that 
amounted to fettering Stetson, should he 
show himself. We would be back in ten 
minutes. 

I hurried after Djari, who flew ahead 
without overcoat or fez to a small, com- 
paratively neat restaurant on Great 
Pera Street. There Djari solemnly 
handed me a Turkish menu; I| stabbed 
blindly at something, but Dyari canceled 
it. He canceled a few more of my igno- 
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rant desires, and I finally fell back on 

rice and chopped meat cooked 
together, the Turkish national dish. 
Phen, although our ten minutes were up, 
he had the waiter bring us a tray of 
small fish out of the window. We se- 
lected two, and six or seven minutes 
later I had the oppor- 
tunity of tasting ows 
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He turned and brandished his gloves 
at me: “Come along! It is too slow!” 
He plunged down the street, between the 
tracks and the curb, I after him. Four 
cars passed us before we reached the 
Tunnel. Dyari was frenzied. “*We are 
so late! Oh, this is very bad!” He flung 





ROoOuUmM ri, surely one of 
the finest fish in the 
world, and prepared in 
this little Turkish eat- 
ing-roomina mannerto 
rival the most skilled 
planking of the fresh- 
est Delaware shad. 

After the fish and 
the bean salad, Dyari 
was so elated by my 
sincere approbation of 
his choice of dishes 
that he bustled me out 
of the little restaurant 
with a “Come along!” 
and into a pastry- 
shop. Here | was re- 
warded with bdoghat- 
cha, a sort of warm 
cheese pastry. And 
then Dyari egg ine- 
ously thought of Ta- 
laat Bey, Stetson, and 
the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and we bolted for 
the Tokatlian. No 
Stetson. Djari was 
miserable with indig- 
nation now. 


“Never will I ar- 
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range! This is terrible - 
to go a whole day 

from his hotel and not 

return! What does he think? I never 

saw such a man, no!” he exclaimed in his 

high voice. 

Finally, with twenty minutes left to 
reach the Sublime Porte, which was over 
a half-hour’s automobile ride away, we 
left with more involved instructions to 
the portier. We stood for a moment 
waiting for the tram-car, which was 
about a hundred yards distant. ‘Come 
along!’ said Dyjari, unable to bear the 
agony of delay any longer. 

“It “ll be here in a minute!’ I called 
after him. 


THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS QUARTER OF STAMBOUL 


some coins down and pushed me on. 
“Go in! Be quick! We are so late!” 
In the Tunnel train Djari met a friend. 
He never could turn without meeting 
some one he knew. ‘There took place 
the usual whir in Turkish. When the 
train stopped, Djari and the other, still 
talking, came slowly behind me. In 
the street he took a long and voluble 
farewell from his friend. They shook 
hands and then stood with hands 
clasped, still chatting. Suddenly Djari 
laughed; the other laughed; they pumped 
hands vigorously; Dyari said something 
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to him, and he shook hands with me; 
then Djari shook hands with him again, 
and then he seized me by the arm. 
“Oh!” he cried in despair. “How 
late! ‘This is horrible! Come along!’ 
And we bolted for the bridge and past 
the white-aproned toll-collectors, who 


meters forward. Dyari grew tense with 
impotent wrath. He shouted something 
terrific at the driver, who never deigned 
a sign or reply, and then Djari Bey, late 
of Inns o’ Court, Paris and Berlin, set- 
tled into his corner in crushed inactivity 
and just waited, nervously jerking his 
knees, biting his fin- 
ger-nails, and crum- 











bling his gloves. After 
an incredibly long pe- 
riod we reached the 
top of the hill and the 
Sublime Porte. I dis- 
entangled myself from 
the debris in which we 
had arrived, and Dyari 
kicked himself out af- 
ter me; he reached in 
his pocket and gave 
the man a coin. We 
turned and fairly ran 
toward the building 
before us. Suddenly 
from behind there 
sounded something 
appalling and piercing 

the wildest, eeriest 
Oriental shriek I have 
ever heard. At the 
first sound of it Dyari 
Bey’s face relaxed, 
and he laughed freely 
and happily. I turned 
and looked back. The 
patriarchal jehu was 
wobbling up in the 
crow’s-nest of his 
wreck, holding to 
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shouted weakly after us. On the other 
side of the bridge Djari dodged behind 
the toll-house into the little open place 
where cabs wait, and began a volleying 
interpellation of four or five araba 
drivers at once. The dirtiest and oldest 
driver of the dirtiest and oldest vehicle 
finally won Dyari, and in we clattered. 
Round two corners the ancient steed 
hobbled, and then at the beginning of 
the long incline that leads to the Sub- 
lime Porte it settled into a gentle back- 
and-forth rocking which rattled the 
antique receptacle in imperceptible milli- 





nothing but his rage, 
shaking a fist and cut- 
ting the whip at us, 
the picture of mad- 
ness, futility, rags, and senility, shout- 
ing mammoth profanities. . . . The 
door closed and the maledictions of the 
cabman were cut off, and on Djari Bey’s 
face the benign and pleasant grin faded, 
and only once he clinked the extra 
piastres in his pocket significantly. 

Now followed a fantastic speeding 
through mazes of corridors and ante- 
rooms, encounters with cCavasses and 
secretaries, and every moment Dyari 
Bey and myself, although rushing along 
side by side, seemed to be sweeping far- 
ther and farther apart, for | never could 
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discover whom we were going to see at 
any particular time, whether the Min- 
ister of Education, the Secretary of the 
Sublime Porte, or the Minister of In- 
terior and Finance, or all of them at 
once, because when we arrived, two 
hours behind the time of our appoint- 
ment with Talaat Bey, Talaat Bey had 
not yet come. Neither had the Minister 
of Education; so Djari Bey, undaunted, 
rounded up some lesser potentates, and 
the confusion of names, personalities, 
time, places, and purposes became for 
me chaos hopeless of order. Suddenly, 
like a clarifying bolt, Djari stopped me 
impressively in the corridor after a 
mystic conference with a short, dark 
man with a smooth, spacious face, and 
informed me | had just interviewed 
Talaat Bey! 

[ waited a moment. “Talaat Bey!” 
I said. 

“Yes,” answered Dyari, seriously. 

“Talaat Bey—!” 

With no appreciation of the immortal 
humor of the situation in which | had 
*‘interviewed”’—that is to say, shaken 
hands, nodded, sat down, and almost 
gone to sleep in the same room with 
Talaat Bey; risen, shaken hands, and 
gone out of the presence of the man who 
in many respects is the most important 
figure in Turkey to-day—without know- 
ing who the man was, Djari began to 
impress me with the international sig- 
nificance of this meeting. 

“You must write of this.” 

a“ 1 said, meditatively 
am now qualified to write up an inter 
view with Talaat Bey. For’’—here | 
appealed to Djari—‘‘have I not seen 
him?” 

“Yes,” Djari recklessly agreed, and 
went on: “ You must write a fine inter- 
view. It is very important.” 

Through an imposing weathered gat: 
we entered the Seraskerate and the great 
drill-grounds which lie before the Wat 
Ministry. Four companies of soldier 
were drilling in different parts of the 
field, kneeling, presenting arms, batter- 
ing one another with wooden lances, 
marching. A trio of tall German ofhcers, 
with long, clean, gray capes, stood at one 
side w atching two companies goose- 
step. One of the officers wore the ver- 
milion collar of the General Staff. | 
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wanted to watch the soldiers, but Djari 
became impatient at once. 

“Why do you stand there? There is 
nothing to see.” 

We entered the bare dinginess of the 
War Ministry. Soldiers stood round on 
guard, but no one challenged us. We 
went up the great, dirty stairway and 
round the broad landing corridors that 
skirt the wide court. There were old and 
dirty guards and cavasses everywhere, 
and seemingly there to little purpose, 
because Djari went from one to the other 
with the same questions. We were to 
see some ofhicers—whom or for what 
purpose Djari avoided informing me. 
We went into many rooms, then | was 
left outside of many rooms, and ulti- 
mately Djari and | were conducted to 
the reception-room of Enver Pasha. 

[ pushed after Djari through a tiny 
cubical chamber choked with attendants 
and wraps into a great, square room that 
flung itself instantly upon you with 
mellowed magnificence, and was really 
impressive to the point of being startling. 
The dominating colors were faded scarlet 
and old gold. In the center stood a long 
table, marble - topped and ornately 
carved, with large red-and-gold chairs 
backed to it. On one side of the room 
a dark-wood cabinet reaching from floor 
to ceiling was filled with old, dustily 
gleaming armor and weapons. Round 
the other sides were chairs and sofas. 
Near one of the distant corners stood the 
desk of Enver Pasha’s adjutant, a slim, 
smooth-faced young ofhcer, neat aS a 
girl. The room seemed toned down, 
weathered; there was an old, softening 
touch of gray dust upon everything, and, 
big and impressive as it was, it was 
strangely comfortable, and the yata- 
ghans, kandjars, and lances in the glass 
cabinet anything but fearsome. 

But the most brilliant spectacle in the 
room was a line of Arabs seated along the 
wall opposite the adjutant’s desk. On 
the farther end were five boys, perhaps 
eleven or twelve years old, swathed in 
the glorious robes of prince S, sitting with 
unchildlike poise and solemnity, in- 
curious of what went on about them. 
\t each end of this courtly line were two 
dark men, grand in pale-green and saf- 
fron stuffs, with the black scrolls of their 
swords lying on their knees. Apart from 
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this group sat, immobilely grave, three 
chieftains of the highest rank, leaders in 
every fold of their imperial garments 
and every glance of their streaming, 
small black eyes. In deep arm-chairs, 
one on each side of a wide sofa, sat the 
young sheiks; in the center of the sofa, 
occupying it as a throne, sat a superb 
old sheik, wildly gorgeous beyond words 
in his purple and green, saffron and gold, 
with his curled, intensely red dyed 
beard and heavily jeweled  simitar. 
They were come to pay their respects to 
Enver Pasha. There were many others 
in the room: men in fezzes and the sad 
monotony of Western clothes; busy, 
puffy little men with papers and gesticu- 
lations. | had kept my overcoat on, 
Djari having given me no time to leave 
it in the vestibule. It worried him sorely 
now. “‘Why did you not take it off? 
You should 

A cavass had entered, and now the 
adjutant said something to Djari. I[ 
rose at his ‘Come along!” and left with 
more than real regret the magnificent 
room and that Arabian feast for the eye, 
following him without enthusiasm to 
another important somebody. We came 
to the office of a major. After the cus- 
tomary nodsand bows and hand-clasp- 
ings | sat myself upon a soft sofa and 
listened to the busy muddle of Djari’s 
‘Turkish. 

When we returned to Enver Pasha’s 
reception-room the Arabs wete gone. 
Djari went after somebody else impor- 
tant, and | remained on a sofa beside the 
adjutant’s desk. He had not been gone 
a minute when Stetson came in, and in a 
few valuable minutes ! prepared him for 
the worst. It appeared he had received 
ailetter from Enver Pasha that morning 
and had come for an interview. Hardly 
had Stetson been called away by a 
cavass, and | was composing myself to 
a spell of open-eyed somnolence, when 
the American ambassador and the first 
dragoman entered. When the ambassa- 
dor and the adjutant talked, the young, 
slender officer always backed with an 
exact respect from each step of the am- 
bassador’s, and his conversation was 
mostly: “Jah, Excellenz! Nein, Excel- 
lenz!” 

Stetson returned, and in a few minutes 
Djari appeared, ‘‘Where were you? 








Why were you not at the hotel this 
morning? You missed such important 
interview I arranged!’’ began Dyari, but 
he was silent when Stetson told of his 
being called to Enver Pasha’s, and, it 
seemed to me, thoughtful. 

We came out on a clear, washed even- 
ing sky with great, golden Eastern stars 
already pricking through the satiny- 
blue whiteness. We stood undecided in 
the great open place between the gates 
of the Seraskerate and the Mosque of 
Sultan Bayrsid, when suddenly Djari 
asked, ““‘Would you like some soup?” 
We walked across the place; I remem- 
ber we passed two thinly veiled girls, the 
most beautiful | had seen—one in a 
clinging purple dress, the other in a kind 
of brown silk, tripping with mincing 
steps in their extraordinary high heels 
and tight-fitting skirts. We came to a 
narrow street of shops, where a trolley- 
line ran, and walked until we reached 
quite the most wretched hovel we had 
yet looked into. 

“Here you get the best soup!” said 
Djari, but even he paused. 

“Well, shall we go in?” I asked, 
finally. 

We squeezed into the narrow room. 
There were two tables, at each of which 
six people could sit. In back was a little 
open closet where two young fellows had 
wedged themselves and now spoke softly 
and grinned at us. On the right, by the 
door, was a counter behind which a pair 
of fezzed, rufhanly - looking gentlemen 
chopped up those parts of fowls and 
beasts we generally throw away, and 
dropped them into large boiling kettles 
in which a licorice-gray concoction with 
white splotches bubbled and steamed. 
We sat at the farther table, and three 
bowls of soup and three large, hard, 
shapeless crackers were brought to us. 
Then followed the worst moments of my 
life. Dyjari was absorbed in the rapid 
despatch of his soup, but I sipped and 
gulped miserably on the inexhaustible 
contents of each spoonful and kept my 
eye on Stetson’s bowl, Stetson his eye 
on mine. I have never encountered any- 
thing so difficult to make an impression 
upon as that soup. I strangled on six or 
seven spoonfuls; | looked at Stetson’s 
bowl, that was just as full as mine; the 
two boys in the closet watched us and 














THE ADVENTURE 
grinned; I strangled again, and the con- 
glomerate tide never went down a milli- 
meter on the sides. A little, knotted 
workingman opposite me finished his 
bowl with a smack and a scrape and 
called something to one of the men be- 
hind the counter. Another bowl was 
brought to him. | 

strangled and stopped, 


OF 
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“Soup! No; candy,” said Djari. 

We crossed and st« pped down into the 
shop, which was a tiny, squalid place 
consisting of a window-shelf, a block 
counter, and a little wall closet. ‘wo 


large, gray cheeses lay on the window- 
Djari and the man conversed, 


shelf. 





tied with Stetson, who 
stopped also. 

“Do you not like 
it?”’ asked Dyari in as- 
tonishment, almost to 
the bottom of his 
bowl. 

“Oh yes, it is very 
fine!’’ said Stetson; 
‘but, you see, I ate a 
big lunch and am very 
satished.”’ 

“Marvelous soup!” 
[ said. “Totally dif- 
ferent from anything | 
ever tasted.” 

“But why do you 
not finish?”’ demanded 
Djari. 

“Well, you see, | 
expect to eat a big 
dinner, and—well, | 
do not want to eat too 
much now.” 

Stetson and | went 
out. There was a vol- 
uble commotion be- 
hind us that lasted 
some moments while 
Djari and the soup- 
men argued about the 














price. Dyari rejoined 
us, setting his fez a 
little firmer. 

“That was very 
fine soup,” he said, gravely. 

We could not go back through the 
Great Bazaar, for the entrance was 
boarded up and locked. We walked 
down a dark street lighted only by the 
poor, yellow lamps of occasional semi- 
subterranean shops. Across the street 
from one of these Djari stopped. 

** There,” he pointed; ‘he sells one of 
the finest things in Stamboul. It is very 
good; you must have some yes?” 

“What is it?” I asked in dismay. 
“Soup?” 
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and one of the cheeses was taken out. 
With a great deal of vocal reluctance the 
man sliced off two tiny pieces and al- 
lowed Stetson and myself to taste. A 
powdery, brittle sweet which tasted as 
cream cheese might taste were it candy 
instead of cheese. But it was very 
agreeable stuff, with a buttery, melting- 
away quality. 

The next evening Djari, Stetson, and 
[ went to a Turkish. drinking-den on 
Mesarlyh Street. It was a long room, 
with a single line of tables on each side 
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with wall benches and wooden chairs, 
and an aisle between. lhe large street 
windows were painted white, and behind 
them hung dirty red curtains. ‘The 


plaster walls had been colored a kind of 


back-fence green, divided by panels 
painted on in brown, and a little above 
the middle ran a festoon of Italian gar- 
lands and Grecian pottery streaked on 
in reds and yellows. In the rear was a 
door, and to one side of it a pl: itform, on 
which six men sat playing string, reed, 
and concussion instruments without 
notes. The air was heavy with chibouk 
and cigarette smoke and a thin, spiced, 
oily smell. And somehow, making 
everything vibrate, quivered the low, 
minor drone and restless thrumming of 
flutes and zithers and the erratic clap- 
ping of wooden surfaces. 

One touch of Saturday night makes 
the whole world kin, and all the tables 
were occupied with men, heavy-eyed 
but quite erect, fezzed, and with coats 
thrown open showing chains slung from 
waistcoat pocket to waistcoat pocket; 
men without collars and with their 
shirts spread apart at the neck, smoking 
cigarettes, pufhing a chibouk, or sucking 
a narghile between drinks. ‘There were 
no women. We attracted no particular 
attention. | he end musician, a respec- 
table-looking man in a_ yellow-brown 
suit, who plucked a guitar absently and 
watched the room, was most interested 
in us. But the Oriental is essentially 
incurious. 

We ordered raki, and Stetson wanted 
a narghile. He had smoked one at Har- 
vard, and wished to show us how it was 
done. The waiter brought a great tray 
of little dishes with white, oil-sogged 
beans, hazel-nuts, tiny blocks of raw 
fish, squz ishy black olives, a fuzzy cress 
sal: id, and small dominoes of bread. The 
raki came, and finally an unoccupied 
amis was brought, with a faint glow 
still in the half-ashed tobacco in the 
cup. They played another Ofpiental 
song—a sighing, rising, suddenly falling, 
measureless music, with a peculiar sec- 
ond-tenor wail to which the musicians 
chanted a nasal accompaniment and the 
drinkers clapped and sang as well. 
Across from us a little man snapped his 
fingers, and sing-songed in an off-key 
voice that was oddly pleasing. 
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We ordered more raki. Another song 
was played and sung; and the wts, a kind 
of mandolin, quavered and quivered 
with sensuous yearning. 

“This is a famous love song,” said 
Djari. 

Stetson sucked at the bulbous mouth- 
piece of the narghile until his cheeks 
must have ached, and attained tiny, in- 
consequent puffs of thin, blue smoke. A 
sallow youth who sat against the oppo- 
site wall blowing furnace discharges 
at the ceiling smiled superiorly, and the 
finger-cracking genius sn: ipped his fin- 
gers with suggestive abandon. 

The uts and flutes and castanets 
swung into an eerie, timeless croon—a 
song of homesickness, said Djari. 

‘Lhe finger-cracking person broke out 
into a sudden solo in which it was im- 
possible to tell whether his fingers ac- 
companied his singing or his voice his 
fingers. [he sallow youth blew smoke 
straight at us now. Inthe midst of a 
whining, half-syncopated ballad Stet- 
son looped the recalcitrant narghile 
about itself; we paid and went out. 

As we almost reached the hotel en- 
trance a strange, Oriental, medieval be- 
ing came toward us, swinging a tre- 
mendous lantern and carrying a tall 
metal can on his head, singing a melo- 
dious cry to dark Great Pera Street and 
the Eastern stars. It was the ketan 
helva vender. We bought a little paper 
horn of silk helva, a needly candy that 
looks like cotton, indescribably weight- 
less, and melting in the mouth as a 
shooting-star melts in the sky. 

‘Two days later I saw Djari for the last 
time. I had to hunt up Hikmet Bey at 
the Sublime Porte again, and asked 
Djari to go with me. But he was at last 
at his articles for the Leipziger Zeitung, 
culinarily long-delayed, and was sleepily 
dictating in English to a little stenogra- 
pher who was typing in German. I 
regretted that he could not accompany 
me. He regretted also; he half thought 

no, he really must finish these articles, 
which were very important, and should 
have been sent away—oh, so long ago. 
I did not see Djari Bey that night, and 
next morning as the sunrise was turning 
the Bosporus to crimson | lett Con- 
stantinople, truly the epicure’s most 
golden cornucopia. 
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The Things 


oS FOL RS T had got about at once 
Ky that the new druggist 
and his wife were musi- 


| No ° cal. She had remarked 


quite casually to Mrs. 
Cora! 








Rainey and Mrs. Mas- 
a terson, who dropped in 
at the store while they were settling 
things on the shelves, that_she was 
“lost” without her piano. Of course, 
she said, Mr. Hurrle had carried his 
violin with him when he came. And he, 
dusting his hands together, had turned 
from his ladder to say, with a smile, that 
“vou couldn’ t trust that to the railroad 
companies.’ 

Mrs. Rainey had received this infer- 
ence of their accomplishments with a 
remark which was to assume later in 
the poor lady’s mind the proportions 
of having actually vouched for the 
Hurrles being taken in. 

“Oh, you’ll be quite an addition!” 

Surely not an unnatural thing to say, 
since their social position might have 
been said to be already established by 
virtue of their business position. Mr. 
Ford, who had had the drug-store be- 
fore, had been a great social favorite, 
but he had, to the regret of everybody, 
involved himself in some kind of finan- 
cial difficulty which forced him to give 
up the store and leave Burton on rather 
short notice. And it was, perhaps, be- 
cause of the social graces of their prede- 
cessor that the Hurrles were looked 
upon by those who saw them the day of 
their arrival as a kind of disappoint- 
ment. But once the word had gone out 
that they were people “with talent,” 
there seemed to spring up the hope that 
they might make up in an — way 
for what they lacked in—well, ap- 
pearance. For that, at first, was all 
there was to judge them by. 

A little stir went round at the news— 
for the advent of two simon-pure musi- 
cians amounted to news in Burton—a 
stiffening of the artistic backbone, a 
Vout. CXXXIII.—No. 798.—106 
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preparing among the followers of the 
muse to look to their laurels. For they 
were impressed from the beginning with 
the familiar way in which the Hurrles 
talked about music; particularly Mr. 
Hurrle, who used technical phrases 
which no one, it seemed, but a simon- 
pure musician would know how to use. 

The elder Miss Holmes, who owned 
and played upon the more distinguished 
of Burton’s two violins, gave, upon being 
led by Mr. Hurrle at their very first 
meeting into musical waters entirely 
beyond her depth, a most heroic imita- 
tion of swimming gracefully along at his 
side. And Miss Holmes, because of that 
experience, came last to acknowledge 
what every one else made no show of 
denying after they had heard the Hurrles 
play. 

After all, nothing could have been 
more unfortunate for the Hurrles, for 
their future in Burton, than the way in 
which circumstances seemed to build up 
for their music a kind of suspended in- 
terest, and to make of their first public 
appearance a sort of dramatic entrance; 
so much more hanging upon it than if 
there had been no suggestion, no innu- 
endo. 

It was Mrs. Jude Pierce, whose hus- 
band owned the bank, and who liked 
music, as she said, without knowing one 
thing really about it, who heard them 
first. For the social fabric is woven of 
the same pattern in Burton as in the 
metropolis. Certain financial opera- 
tions are entailed in the carrying on of a 
druggist’s business—an account must 
be placed somewhere—and Mr. Jude 
Pierce, sitting at supper one evening, in- 
quired casually of his wife whether she 
had been to call upon Mrs. Hurrle; and 
she, with that perfect understanding 
which had made of their marriage such a 
shining success, announced her intention 
of doing so the very next day. During 
the course of this visit Mrs. Pierce asked 
Mrs. Hurrle to bring Mr. Hurrle over 
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the following evening, with his violin— 
they had a piano, and would enjoy hear- 
ing some really good music. Mrs. 
Hurrle showed her pleasure quite un- 
reservedly, and said they had been 
starving to get at their music again. 

They went, and the next day Mrs. 
Jude Pierce, stopping for a moment at 
Mrs. Rainey’s side-gate, mentioned their 
having been there the night before. 

“Oh, and how do they play?” asked 
Mrs. Rainey. 

Mrs. Pierce was not ordinarily cryp- 
tic, and this lent to what she said all 
the force of her usual obviousness: 

“Well, my dear, of course J don’t 
know — but I just want you to hear 
them!” 

Mrs. Rainey, who knew about music, 
took it for unrestrained praise, and it 
was not until afterward when the dic- 
tum of the town had gone forth, that 
she recalled the words and seized upon 
them as a sort of final corroboration of 
her own opinion. For if Mrs. Jude 
Pierce, with no preconceived notion at 
all to go on, could see it, then it must in 
all reason be So. 

The Hurrles’ household goods followed 
them shortly, and when they were in- 
stalled in the cottage they had rented 
at the end of the little main street within 
easy distance of the store, they brought 
on their two children, a girl and a boy, 
from wherever it was they had been 
staying with some relative of Mrs. 
Hurrle’s. The boy, undersized and fair 
like his father, was a sullen little fellow, 
and considered stupid by the boys of his 
own age. The girl, about eight—four 
years younger than her brother—was an 
attractive, gay little creature, with her 
mother’s black eyes and wilfully curling 
hair, and a great deal more robust than 
either of her parents. They were, both 
of these children, at just the formative 
period when they could shed no light 
whatever upon the two who had brought 
them into the world. This did not, 
however, prevent Burton’s judging them 
by that very standard, using, when they 
wanted proof, the things they disliked 
in the children as evidence against the 
parents. “That boy, you know, is sim- 
ply not bright,” and “she”—referring to 
the little girl—‘“‘is too pert for words.” 


This, to be sure, came about long after- 


ward, and only at the last, when the 
good people of Burton felt the need of 
some sort of justification. 

The very night they unboxed the 
piano, Mr. Hurrle hastened home from 
the store at nine o'clock, and they 
played—he standing upright after his 
long day’s work, holding his violin ca- 
ressingly, lightly, she at the piano, until 
half-past eleven. And Miss fone and 
her sisters, who lived within hearing, 
came out on their porch to listen. And 
they listened in a queer kind of silence, 
until Miss Holmes after a long time ex- 
claimed, with a look of amazed illumina- 
tion: “Why, it’s Chopin! But you’d 
never in the world recognize it!” But she, 
still under the spell of Mr. Hurrle’s 
superior knowledge, said nothing what- 
ever about it. Her escape had been so 
narrow that even Mrs. Masterson’s as- 
surance at the time that “the easiest 
thing in the world was to talk learnedly” 
had no effect whatever upon her. 

For Mrs. Masterson, who had beer 
about more than any one else in Burton, 
and consequently was in a position to 
know people better, had, almost on first 
sight, seemed to perceive in the Hurrles 
something which no one else was able 
to see; something which had its outlet 
on the very day when she had gone into 
the store and had heard for the first time 
their mention of music in a remark made 
to Mrs. Rainey, when they came out, to 
the effect that the Hurrles didn’t look 
like musicians. To which Mrs. Rainey 

made the reply that you couldn’t really 
tell by that—a statement which Mrs. 
Masterson admitted willingly enough to 
be true. But a moment later Mrs. 
Rainey, troubled perhaps by the vague- 
ness of her friend’s remark, asked what 
then she thought they did look like. 
She receivedan answer typically quick and 
typically concise: “ He looks like nothing 
in the world but a drug clerk, to me. 

“Which isn’t,”’ said Mrs. Rainey, “so 
strange, considering the fact that he’s 
always been in it. He told some one— 
I’ve forgotten who now, but some one of 
the men—that his father was a druggist 
before him; he was brought up in the 
atmosphere, and he was sent away to 
a school of pharmacy when he was fif- 
teen, or some ridiculous age, in order to 
be able to help out at home.” 
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“Tf that’s true,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Mas- 
terson, scarcely waiting for Mrs. Rainey 
to finish, ‘““ohen did he have time to 

study? 

And since there had been apparently 
no information vouchsafed upon that 
subject, Mrs. Rainey had no light to 
cast upon it, and so could only acknowl- 
edge, by walking along in silence at her 
friend’s side, the shadow in which the 
matter lay. 

They were asked, little by little, other 
places ~one by one others heard them 
play. “Have you heard them yet?” 
came to be the question invariably asked 
by those who had just had that puzzling 
experience; and, except for a definite 
reservation of judgment—a reluctance 
which seemed to possess every one equal- 
ly to express even so much as the faintest 
opinion—one might have thought they 
had passed muster, had been already 
accepted. Whenever two people met 
who had heard them, and the subject 
came up, there was sure to be one pair of 
raised eyebrows, and one enigmatic, 
“Well? What did you think?” But it 
remained for Mrs. Masterson, whose 
opinion was always accepted on matters 
of art, to come out flatly at last with the 
truth. Her position would permit later, 
if she wished, of a change of front. 

“Why, good heavens, they can’t play 
at all!” 

This was after a certain musical even- 
ing at Mrs. Rainey’s, to which the 
Hurrles had come bearing a whole port- 
folio of things to play, and had declared 
that they felt at home for the first time 
since they had come to Burton. They 
had missed, they said, more than any- 
thing else the music club to which they 
had always belonged; and every Friday 
night, at the hour they had been accus- 
tomed to go to the club, they had 
suffered such attacks of homesickness 
that they had begun to wonder if they 
should ever really become reconciled to 
Burton. But this—this was delightful! 
They hadn’t known there were so many 
musical people in Burton. What was to 
prevent their having a club themselves— 
they knew exactly how to go about the 
organization. There was something al- 
most pathetically enthusiastic about 
them—a quality of emotion new to Bur- 


ton. And the others had been so affected 
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by it as to become for a few moments 


enthusiastic themselves. All this, how- 
ever, took place before the Hurrles had 
played. Miss Holmes had played, and 
Mrs. Masterson, and there had been 
talk in between, but the Hurrles had 
held off with a rather nice sense of defer- 
ence, enjoying, it seemed, the atmos- 
phere of so much talent to a really 
touching degree. Certainly nothing 
could have been truer than the thing 
Mrs. Rainey said to Mrs. Masterson in 
the seclusion of the dining-room, where, 
by the most obvious chance, they en- 
countered each other directly after the 
performance: “You can’t say they 
pushed themselves.” But Mrs. Master- 
son, with the enigmatic look on her face 
which all Burton had come to dread, 
came back more than promptly with: 
“No, indeed! They knew better than 
that!’ For if Mrs. Masterson’s position 
permitted of a change of front later, it 
did not permit of any hesitation what- 
ever in the formation of her opinions. 
It was this definiteness, this never wait- 
ing for any one else to deliver an opinion, 
whic, had gained for her her reputation. 
The Hurrles had, upon being asked in 
the height of their enthusiasm, gone at 
once to the piano, and while he tuned 
his violin to her repeated sounding of the 
key, they consulted together about what 
they should play. Then, quite suddenly, 
without announcing their decision, Mrs. 
Hurrle had set up a bound volume of 
music before her, opened it at a page 
marked “Opus 64,” and they had be- 
gun to play; had dashed into what 
appeared to be the very middle of some- 
thing with a tremendous effect of having 
done it just that way often before, al- 
though, as Mrs. Rainey afterward said, 
it didn’t seem possible they could ever 
have done it exactly that way twice. 
Every one sat gazing straight at the 
Hurrles, or looking down at their own 
feet, making, according to the degrees 
in which they were puzzled, painful 
efforts to maintain upon their faces ex- 
pressions which would commit them to 
nothing whatever. No one had the 
temerity to ask, when they had finished, 
what it was they had been playing. 
Miss Holmes asked Mrs. Masterson 
afterward if she knew, and Mrs. Master- 
son merely gave Miss Holmes one of her 
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looks, and said that it “didn’t seem to 
make much difference to the Hurrles 
what it was.” 

But the silence which greeted the end 
of the composition translated itself to 
the Hurrles, and it would certainly have 
done to any person looking round upon 
that entranced circle, as the subtlest of 
appreciation; for Mrs. Hurrle had turned 
a beaming face upon them, and plunged 
them still further in darkness by saying, 
in a voice that fairly thanked them for 
not applauding, “‘We’re so fond of all 
of his things.” And when, by the way 
they smiled at her, and Mrs. Rainey’s 
nervous little “Yes, indeed!’ they had 
admitted not only their knowledge of 
who “he” was, but had conveyed the 
impression to Mrs. Hurrle that they, 
too, shared her fondness, she turned 
a page or two and, with a little nod 
of her head to her husband, struck the 
opening chord of another of “his” com- 
positions. Near the close of this selec- 
tion Mrs. Masterson was felt to shift 
slightly in her chair; and the others, 
glancing surreptitiously in her direction 
in the hope of some sort of cue, were 
rewarded by that lady’s slightly lifted 
eyebrows above the keen, amused ex- 
pression of the eyes themselves, and 
responsibility in the matter of the 
Hurrles fled at the sight of her bored 
little yawn, ironically suppressed under 
the tips of her fingers. 

The relief of knowing at least which 
way the wind might be expected to blow 
expressed itself when the music came 
abruptly to an end a moment later in 
a clapping of hands and a general shift- 
ing of uncomfortably strained positions. 
And Mrs. Hurrle, without turning 
round, and with the air of a concert 
singer coming down from a difficult aria 
in a foreign language to an encore of 
“Annie Laurie,” broke into “Anitra’s 
Dance,” in which Mr. Hurrle joined. 
Now this was something they all knew. 
Miss Holmes played it, and Mrs. Mas- 
terson, and even Mrs. Rainey. And of 
course it was the test. And Mrs. 
Rainey herself had to admit that she 
hadn’t been exactly sure at first that it 
was “‘Anitra’s Dance.” And surely, if 
they could play at all, they could man- 
age that. Te had owed its rage to its 
simplicity. 
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At the end of this Mr. Hurrle laid 
down his violin, she rose from the 
piano, and there was a general moving 
about. It was at this point that Mrs. 
Masterson left the room and went into 
the dining-room, whither she knew Mrs. 
Rainey would follow her shortly, and 
where, a few moments later, she de- 
livered her ultimatum. 

“But what,” said Mrs. Rainey— 
“what about the club they belonged 
to?” 

“Why, J don’t believe,” 
Masterson, 
music club!” 

They were recalled almost precipitate- 
ly at that moment by the sound of 
Mrs. Hurrle attempting to accompany 
Miss Holmes, a gallant experiment on 
both sides, abandoned at length with 
the suggestion on Mrs. Hurrle’s part 
that they must “get together and prac- 
tise.” At which Miss Holmes had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Masterson across the 
room a glance of open commiseration. 

What was most remarkable about the 
whole thing was that the Hurrles, who 
might be said to have already laid claim 
to certain fine sensibilities, appeared to 
be wholly unconscious of the atmosphere 
which had grown up about them, and 
in the end they went away with the 
plain conviction that the evening had 
been for them the complete initiation 
into the circle in which they were most 
at home. And what happened had been 
so obvious that the least sensitive 
among those others, after the Hurrles 
had gone happily off together, under- 
stood that judgment had been brought 
in against them, and that from that 
judgment there was no appeal. It was, 
to be sure, the judgment of one class, of 
the initiate alone—a judgment which 
they might have survived so far as the 
town was concerned, had their first 
public appearance not been of a par- 
ticular nature to bring out at once to 
the very dullest the sadness of their 
deficiencies. 

Before, however, this lower court had 
brought in its verdict, Mrs. Hurrle had 
made known her intention to take a 
few pupils; and there were those among 
the townspeople who, impressed by the 
variety and volume of sound which 
issued nightly from the Hurrles’ cottage, 
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gave over their young daughters to Mrs. 
Hurrle’s tuition. And if the pupils 
themselves saw little in the endless 
scales and exercises which she immedi- 
ately imposed upon them, their elders 
continued to be swayed by her talk of 
“a thorough foundation which should 
stay with them forever.” These were, 
of course, the uninitiate, except for Mrs. 
Jude Pierce, who had at the very first 
sent her Flora, and saw no immediate 
way to withdraw her. Flora had sulked 
through the first few lessons until, on 
the day after the Hurrles’ unfortunate 
public appearance, overcome no doubt 
by the force of public opinion, and ex- 
ceeding her mother in the art of diplo- 

macy, ‘hee cut her finger to the extent 
of not being able to practise, and solved 
the question herself, as when the finger 
healed the subject of going on with the 
lessons was not even broached. 

The community spirit could never 
have been said to flourish in Burton. 
As nearly as it had come to expressing 
itself at all, it was in the allegiance they 
paid to the High School’s Saturday- 
Night Dancing Club. Oh, they were 
very modern in Burton! This allegiance 
involved a gratifying kind of patronage 
which included the decoration of the 
assembly-hall and the volunteer fur- 
nishing of rausic for the dancing. Inci- 
dentally, too—and this may or may not 
have been the loam at the root of their 
loyalty—tthey diminished in this way 
the problem of entertainment for the 
rounger members of their own families. 
Aiss Holmes and Mrs. Rainey had been 
unflagging in the matter of music, and 
Mrs. Masterson had contributed dash 
and her brilliance as a pianist whenever 
it suited her mood to enjoy the réle of 
patroness. She was always, for some 
reason, looked upon as the person who 
gave most. 

It was for one of these occasions, the 
week following the affair at the Raineys’, 
that the Hurrles volunteered their ser- 
vices for the music. They said that it 
seemed to them the brunt must have 
fallen rather heavily upon a few, and 
they wanted, now that they had come 
to Burton to live, to do their share. 
They could go up directly after nine, 
when Mr. Hurrle closed the store. 
Perhaps Mrs. Jude Pierce, who was 


indisposed that night and so allowed 
Flora to go under the chaperonage of 
Mrs. Masterson, had from her daughter 
upon her return home the most unvar- 
nished and consequently the most truth- 
ful account of what happened. 

“Well, dear,” she said, looking up as 
Flora came into the room and let her 
cloak fall petulantly across the first 
chair, “‘did you have a good time?” 

“A good time!” Flora repeated. 
“Those Hurrles played!” 

“Well?” said her mother, with a sud- 
den feeling of dismay and of knowing 
that something unpleasant was coming. 

“We simply couldn’t dance, that’s 
all.” 

“You couldn’t dance? Why?” 

“They can’t play!” said Flora, as if 
they had offered her an effrontery she 
would never forgive. ‘They can’t keep 
time! Every one was furious—”’ 

“Furious?” Mrs. Pierce broke in with 
an air of alarm. “They didn’t show it— 
they didn’t—”’ 

“Oh no—we kept on trying to dance 
—but the boys and girls all said they’d 
not go next time if the Hurrles were go- 
ing to play.” 

“Who did they say it to?” Mrs. 
Jude Pierce seemed seized with an awful 
idea that there had been some sort of 
disgraceful scene. 

“They said so to one another.” 

Mother and daughter remained silent 
a few moments, then Mrs. Pierce asked, 
suddenly, ““What did Mrs. Masterson 
say?” 

“She wouldn’t say anything — only 
laughed. We made her play the last 
dance, though. I hope they saw.” 

“Flora! It was nice of them to offer, 
you know. Maybe they haven't played 
much for dancing. They'll do better 
next time.” 

“We won’t have them,” said Flora. 

And they didn’t. When they offered, 
as they did several times after that, 
there was always some one present to 
say that some one else had been good 
enough to promise for this time. When 
this had occurred for the third time, the 
Hurrles ceased their offers. If they saw 
anything beyond the mere statement of 
fact, they gave no visible sign. 

And people began, in presence of the 
Hurrles, to avoid any mention of music. 
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It put upon those who had taken them 
up in the beginning a kind of restriction, 
so that they were almost reduced to 
playing, for a few days, behind closed 
doors—playing at least more softly—so 
that they should let them down easy, 
shouldn’t appear to be needlessly flaunt- 
ing their own—well, their own superior- 
ity, in their poor faces. They wondered 
at first if the Hurrles really knew they 
were being left out, and the hope even 
presented itself that they might think 
people were a bit awed, a little afraid to 
ask them to give such extraordinary ser- 
vices as theirs. Their attitudes seemed 
almost unsuspecting enough for that. 

They were not asked again into any 
one’s home—that is, any one who mat- 
tered at all. They were not asked again 
to play in public. It seemed the only 
thing to do, and by common consent 
every one seemed to arrive at the con- 
clusion that it would be better to avoid 
all future awkwardness by “letting them 
down”’ at once, as easily, of course, as it 
could be done, but firmly, and in a way 
which should leave no doubt as to their 
intention. 

And Mrs. Masterson and Mrs. Rainey 
and Mrs. Jude Pierce and the others— 
because there was still some element 
about it they had not in their own minds 
been able to fathom, an element which 
touched upon the Hurrles’ reason for 
what they had done—buried the subject 
as if the Hurrles had been guilty of some- 
thing reprehensible of which they did 
not care to speak even among them- 
selves. They could not bring them- 
selves even to utter what was in their 
minds—how decent the Hurrles had 
really been about it, how little trouble 
they had made. It would have seemed, 
somehow, to put upon them some cul- 
pability, and of that the Hurrles’ amaz- 
ing presumption had certainly absolved 
them. They preferred, when it crept in 
unaware, to laugh it off and dismiss it as 
an amusing but not at all important 
little incident in the history of the town. 
And they assumed, unconsciously, when 
they went into the store, a slightly 
patronizing air toward the Hurrles, from 
whose manner it would have been impos- 
sible to say whether they were bewil- 
dered by such treatment or merely 
callous. 
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Not that they possessed in any degree 
the grand manner, or even, for that 
matter, poise. Indeed, Mr. Hurrle 
seemed to make rather extraordinary 
efforts to be agreeable, so that he came 
to be spoken of in the weekly newspaper 
as “our genial druggist.” He never 
failed to have ready for each one of his 
customers a little joke or an anecdote 
of the kind one might cut out of funny 
papers or magazines, and he gave them 
out, one with each purchase, like little 
souvenirs to attract trade. Sometimes 
the jokes were good, and sometimes they 
were dull; but he seemed to have set 
himself the curious task of not telling the 
same one twice. Among the farmers 
who came in to trade he was considered 
a fine fellow and a very great wit. 

At noon every day she came, crisp 
and clean in her freshly laundered 
dresses, to see to the store while he went 
home for his lunch. And again at sup- 
per-time in the evening. 

And every night from behind the 
drawn curtains of the little cottage at the 
end of the street, beginning at half-past 
nine and continuing sometimes until 


midnight, there issued the sound of that 
inexplicable 


strange, music, without 
rhythm, without time, yet unaccounta- 
bly blending, piano and violin. And it 
came after a while to be like one of the 
natural sounds of the night—no more 
breaking the monotony, no more noticed 
than the rush of the ten-three express 
or the creaking of the nursery windmill 
back of the town. 

After all, it seemed the final provs of 
their inferiority that they showed no re- 
sentment. But there was more than one 
day that first summer when Mrs. 
Hurrle’s eyes bore the unmistakable sign 
of tears bathed away in cold water. 
Perhaps it was because of the children 
they stayed, for the drug-store paid— 
they had chosen well, for the first time 
in their lives, as to that. Perhaps it was 
because of what it would bring them for 
the future; perhaps they were able to 
live, those two, in the future as the very 
old live in the past. 

And there had grown up between 
them and the town a sort of provincial 
noblesse oblige—a compromise they 
made with the town; they would carry 
on their business, give the best possible 
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merchandise for the money, do all they 
could for the trade of the place, and in 
return they asked only that the people 
do as well as they might by them in 
whatever way they found compatible 
with their dislike, with their strange dis- 
approval. 

For two years both sides kept the 
bargain. And then one day, before the 
town knew he was seriously ill, and after 
only three days absence from the store, 
Mr. Hurrle died. And it was not until 
then that people recalled how white his 
face had been for the last few months 
in the perpetual gloom of the drug-store, 
and that of late he had joked a good deal 
about having a headache. 

The undertaker came from the next 
town and, in response to Mrs. Hurrle’s 
toneless, “‘Whatever there is to be done. 

I don’t know,” took charge of the 
funeral. The Reverend Mr. Oatman 
preached one of his short, stereotyped 
funeral sermons for non-members. The 
little church was more than half filled. 
Mrs. Rainey played the organ, and Mrs. 
Masterson sang. And through it all 
Mrs. Hurrle, in black, sat with her chil- 
dren beside her, and never once during 
the service did she take her eyes from 
the spot where her husband’s body lay. 

They buried him in the little cemetery 
north of the railroad station. 

There was, it seemed, some insurance; 
not much, to be sure, but with that, and 
the price Mr. Jude Pierce, two days 
after the funeral, offered her for the 
business, Mrs. Hurrle packed and stored 
her furniture ready for shipment when 
she should need it, and left Burton with 
her two children on the south-bound 
afternoon train, without saying a word 
to any one as to where she was going. 

It was learhed, after a few weeks, that 
she had sent for her things. She had 
written directions to the station-master, 
and it was through him that it came out 
she had gone to the city. They won- 
dered what she would do ‘there; look for 
a place in a drug-store, probably, since 
she knew the stock. After all, they said, 
the city was the best place for a woman 
alone—there were so many free things 
to be taken advantage of for the chil- 
dren. Yes, altogether she had been very 
wise. 

They could talk of her now quite 
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openly, which they did in a pitying key 
—and then they forgot her. And they 

forgot him, too, sleeping there in the 

corner of the little neglected cemetery 
north of the station. 


It was three years afterward that 
there occurred, at a meeting of the Bur- 
ton Music Club, a thing which had upon 
certain of the members there present the 
effect of an apparition. 

The club had been formed two and : 
half years before, and the maithenthie 
included all of the musical talent of 
Burton. A piano-teacher from Parks- 
ville had a weekly class in Burton, and in 
three lessons the pupils were playing 
regular pieces; it was perhaps the ad- 
vent of this stimulating personality 
which had brought about the organiza- 
tion of the music club. The young peo- 
ple were taken in. They had had Grieg 
afternoons and Macdowell afternoons 
and Beethoven afternoons; they sub- 


scribed to the Music Review; the club 
was a tremendous success. 

This afternoon had been Wagner, and 
so far, as the president said, the pro- 
gramme had been an especially interest- 


ing one. Miss Holmes and one of the 
younger members were playing a selec- 
tion from “Lohengrin”; Mrs. Jude 
Pierce, with the air of a person under the 
delusion that somuch sound had rendered 
her invisible, was turning over the pages 
of the article which, in lieu of actual 
musical performance, she read aloud at 
each meeting from the Music Review. 
She had determined upon the pronun- 
ciation of all of the unusual and foreign 
words, and had gone on to read a column 
of “Notes and Comments” which fol- 
lowed. Suddenly, and with a movement 
that was almost a jerk, she brought the 
journal up from her lap to an angle from 
which she could eliminate all possibility 
of trickery on the part of her eyes. 
And after she had remained fixed in that 
position for a moment there came into 
her face an expression of alarm, as if 
from the page before her a ghost had 
stared suddenly out. Without waiting, 
and as if wishing to rid herself of it, she 
abruptly passed the journal, open, across 
to Mrs. Masterson, pointing out with a 
rigid forefinger a particular place upon 
the page. And Mrs. Masterson, receiv- 
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ing it passively, let her eyes fall languid- 
ly upon the indicated paragraph. She 
seemed then to struggle for an instant 
with an expression which, if not exactly 
like the one which had taken possession 
of Mrs. Jude Pierce, was at least akin to 
it. She permitted, however, this in- 
vasion to get no further than her eyes, 
and over these she immediately drooped 
her lids while she perused for a second 
time the paragraph. The music, stop- 
ping suddenly, found her still in her 
attitude sf intense concentration; and 
it may have been that abrupt cessation 
of sound which brought to its focus a 
deliberation which had been going on in 
the back of her mind as to whether, since 
it was certain some time to come out, it 
would be better to pretend she had not 
seen it, or take the bull by the horns 
and be the first to announce the discov- 
ery. Urged, perhaps by the idea that 
to read it herself would at least relieve 
her for the moment of any other expres- 
sion, she decided apparently upon the 
latter course, and, as if she had been 
waiting only for the music to cease, she 
looked up and about, including every 
one there, and asked, in that crisp, slight- 
ly harsh voice of hers: 

“Have you seen this—in the Review ?” 

They gave her, as they always did, 
their immediate attention, and, drop- 
ping her eyes at once to the page, she 
read aloud: 


“Heard for the third time this season, 
Fanny Hurrle gave fresh proof of the dis- 
tinguished quality of the work of her hus- 
band, Edward Hurrle, whose untimely death 
is a matter of increasingly poignant regret 
among musicians. Mrs. Hurrle played from 
manuscript two hitherto unheard composi- 
tions written during the last few months of 
his life, and in each of these she revealed that 
remarkable sympathy which must have ex- 
isted between them, for in no one else could 
he have found so tender, so worthy an inter- 
preter of that genius which, however bizarre 
its note to stranger ears, never for one mo- 
ment loses its leaping, flamelike quality—a 
flame fanned now and then by winds whose 
source we shall never know—a flame, alas, 
blown out too soon, but not, we are thankful, 
before it had caught fire in the soul of the 
eager little woman who thrilled us from the 
first moment that strange rhythm broke 
upon our ears in the midst of her first con- 
ventional programme, which also bore in her 
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hands the impress of his personality. It 
seems almost incredible that Edward Hurrle 
had no other teacher than his father, who, 
like his son, was a chemist and, like him, 
spent his life behind the prescription counter 
of a country drug-store, combining all day 
long those mysterious elements for the cure 
of bodily ills, and combining at night, after 
his day’s work was done, elements more 
mysterious still for the cure of the soul.” 


Mrs. Masterson ceased, and looked up 
to encounter in every face that same 
expression of fright, of alarm, as if the 
ghost which had stared out at Mrs. 
Jude Pierce a few moments before had 
become visible now to them all. It held 
them, breathless and overcome, so that 
no one thought at first of speaking. And 
there seemed to creep into their expres- 
sions presently a sort of horror, as if the 
apparition had been an accusing one. 

t was the new music-teacher, to 
whom the name had meant nothing, who 
spoke first. 

“Who are they?” she asked, mystified 
at the effect of the paragraph. 

Mrs. Rainey’s voice, after an interval, 
automatically answered, “The drug- 
gist.” 

“Here? In Burton, you mean?” Ex- 
citement ran her question up in a little 
crescendo. 

Some one nodded. 

“Then why, why haven’t you talked 
about them?” 

It was Mrs. Jude Pierce who suddenly 
brought forth out of her agitation the 
only answer that could have been given, 
an answer which gained for her the 
instantaneous gratitude of the others. 

“They played so little in public while 
they were here—we had no chance to 
know.” 

“Oh, exclusive!” ° 

And at this half-interrogation, half- 
exclamation, there was strangely an in- 
voluntary little chorus of noes as if 
forced out by so many consciences 
weighed down already with more than 
enough to bear. 

The music-teacher looked about for a 
moment as if at a loss to understand 
what they could mean, and then, dis- 
missing such intangible evidence, put a 
new question. 

“How long ago was it?” she asked. 
“When did they move away?” 
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This time it was Mrs. Rainey who, 
after the same interval, answered, ‘‘ He 
died, about three years ago, and she 
went away.” 

“Died here, you mean? Here in 
Burton?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rainey, hesitated as 
if she were about to add something 
more, and then stopped altogether. 

Again the little crescendo of excite- 
ment: ‘“He’s not buried here, is he?” 

And again some one merely nodded. 
But it was enough for the vigorous per- 
sonality which expressed itself through 
the new music-teacher, always in action. 
She burst out at them in a perfect fever 
of enthusiasm, thrusting out both hands 
dramatically and half rising, in her de- 
light, from her chair. 

“We'll give him a monument—the 
club—before any one else thinks of it! 
What do you say?” 

What they said was so little, and so 
much in the nature of what a class of 
hypnotic subjects might say at the sug- 
gestion of the hypnotist, that they found 
themselves swept, within half an hour 
after Mrs. Masterson had read the para- 
graph, into not only pledging themselves 
individually to give certain amounts 
toward the price of a suitable monu- 
ment, but actually into going to look 
for their purses and giving into the 
hands of Miss Evans, the teacher, those 
sums in cash, according to her highly 
efhcient policy of ‘doing it right away 
first, you know—and doing it right.”’ 

She had skipped, with a mental agility 
more like an athlete’s than a dancer’s, 
all those lesser considerations of the re- 
lationship of the Hurrles to the town, 
and had stood firmly upon the main fact 
that Burton had a genius and some- 
thing must be done about it. It was 
something worthy of her peculiar talent, 
and she went about it as directly, with 
as little loss of time, as she had plunged 
her pupils into classical music. She 
even found time to discuss, and to 
discuss at what seemed to the others 
unconscionable length, what epitaph 
should be engraved upon the monument, 
and the kind of marble they should 
select. And she herself made finally the 
motion to adjourn in order that every 
one might go home and look up quota- 
tions. She thought there was one of 
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Moore’s or somebody's which went, “So 
angels walked unknown on earth, but 
when they flew were re cognize d.” 

They left in a kind of thankful daze, 
under cover of Miss Evans’s enthusiastic 
orders. Mrs. Masterson had gone, 
rather hurriedly and alone, as soon as 
the motion to adjourn had carried, as if 
she had already stayed too late and had 
something important to see to. 

Miss Holmes and Mrs. Rainey walked 
home together, and for a block and more 
they found nothing to say. One might 
have said they were suffering some ex- 
traordinary embarrassment, had there 
not been something so childlike, so 
awed, and so chastened in the thing 
Miss Holmes did presently find to say. 

“You remember,” she said, breaking 
the silence as if she had not been con- 
scious of it at all, 
to tell?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rainey, 
ber them. Why?” 

““Well—”’ Miss Holmes began, and 
then seemed to find something difficult 
in what she had been about to say. 

“Do you suppose—he could have been 
trying—in that way—to come down—to 
bring himself down to us?” 

Mrs. Rainey looked straight before 
her with widened eyes, as if the ghost 
had again appeared on the path before 
them. 

“It may be,” she said, “that he was.” 

They had turned, without a word to 
each other, a block out of their way into 
the path which ran along the corner of 
the cemetery. And it was pre cisely at 
the same instant that their eyes sought, 
with a little uncertainty, for they had 
almost entirely forgotten, a spot in the 
most weed-grown corner. 

“It was under that smallest pepper- 
tree over there, wasn’t it?” 

Miss Holmes spoke as if they were 
coming into a Presence. 

““No—not under a tree; I remember 
those lots were all taken. But it was 
somewhere near.” Mrs. Rainey was 
looking intently, but with little, furtive, 
backward glances, as if she feared the 
town might be spying upon them. 
“Shall we?” 

The other nodded, and they turned in 
at the broken gate, and, holding their 
skirts away from the brown, tangled 


“those jokes he used 


“Tl remem- 
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grass, picked their way among the perhaps for a year. Lying near, and 
meager graves until, halting together, half concealed under one of the piles of 
they looked first about, and then at earth, an undertaker’s plain, pine head- 
each other. They stood there for a mo- board showed in half-obliterated, black- 
ment, and then Mrs. Rainey uttered a painted lettering: “Edward N. Hurrle. 
strange little cry, and started so sud- Died May 24, 1912. Aged 36 y’rs, 4 
denly forward that she looked as if she mo’s, and 10 days.” 
were about to fall. “When,” said Mrs. Rainey, after a 
“Look!” she cried out, her voice moment, and as if she were speaking 
strained and sharp. “He’s gone!” through some vision moving before her 
Her friend followed then the direction “when did she take him away?” 
of her pointing finger to where, not more Miss Holmes made no answer, for she, 
than ten feet away two long mounds of _ too, was seeing the vision—the vision of 
baked brown earth bordered an empty a slender, black-eyed little woman in 
grave. And the wails of the grave were mourning, and workmen, on some late 
baked and brown, and a little caved in, afternoon, or perhaps early morning, 
so that it was plain it had had notenant’ while the town went blithely about its 
for a long time—for months at least, affairs, coming to take him away. 


Thy Hands 


BY LOUISE WINTER 


174 hands are lilies, fragrant, fair: 
I bow before thy tender hands 

Folded above my head in prayer. 

Oh, let them rest a moment there, 
Thy supplicating hands. 


(hy hands are lilies, fragrant, sweet: 
they weave a skein of many strands, 

They weave it firm, and when complete 

It spreads to catch my straying feet, 
Thy mystic weaving hands. 


Thy hands are lilies, pallid, fair, 

With fragrance culled from many lands 
They beckon to me in the night, 
They build a palace of delight, 

Thy wonder-building hands. 
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The Band 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


DROHE rut road was heavy 
> with sand. The horse’s 
feet made spongy syn- 
copation against the 
drone of the sea. As 

. the narrow, high wagon 
: entered the moor hol- 
lows, the lantern underneath it threw 
semblance of another wagon, spectral, 
bony, entangling the wheels. 

To the hired man’s observations, so- 
ciably thrown out, his three companions 
made no answering speculation. While 
the moon like a white ship breasted the 
black waves of the moors, and every 
breath of the Island was sea promise and 
swamp secret, they progressed stonily, 
embedded in an habitual concrete, a 
very vise of indifference. 

The hired man, however, went on 
supplying topics. If he drew his blood 
from socially unmentionable sources, it 
had been by widely opposite channels. 
An anointment he knew not of was on 
his eyes. 

Insisting that “‘the 


hull island 
so dry by now that it was more tinder 
than anything else,” he hugged his knees, 
devouring the monotony around him. 
He took out a towel-like handkerchief, 
applying it to the inside of his derby hat. 


was 


“T sweat,” he remarked, observingly; 
then, as if thirsting for common sensa- 
tion, “I'll betthem pines back on Huckle- 
berry Cawmon is a smokin’ yet! Now 
who sot them fires? A lady gathering 
musherrooms in the paster tolt me it 
was a miscreent done it—miscreent,’ 
that’s what she called it, but I told 
her I guessed somebody just hove down 
a match somewheres.” 

The canvas-hatted driver jerked the 
reins, the two black-shawled figures on 
the back seat made no comment. What- 
ever was in their minds as the gaunt 
wagon ground its slow way, crushing 
sweet fern and bay, was like overlate 
fruit, first sour and hard, then dry and 
decayed, never ripening into juicy humor 


or refreshing speech. Something grim 
and niggard expressed itself in their very 
shoulders. This something, it appeared, 

was directed toward the summer night, 
wavy fence-rails glimmering, dim 
reaches of retrospective moors. 

If the hired man seemed determined 
in his efforts toward personal inter- 
course, it was because in his narrow head 
on which the large biack derby quivered 
was the sense of excursion. Things he 
ignored afoot or in the day’s work he 
now pointed out as objects of interest. 
He cast a thumb over his shoulder at 
barren fields nebulous with the lacy 
growth of wild carrots. 

“Old Miss Footser "Il have some trou- 
ble to clear out her land,” was his 
scientific statement. ‘‘Onct them white- 
saucer flowers takes aholt and they’ll 
eat land. Eat it? Hear me! They'll 
gnaw it to the bone!” 

The driver at mention of the name 
roused himself blightingly. “Ef they’d 
eat her they’d go further and fare 
worse,” was his surly witticism. His 
bushy eyebrows were forbidding under 
a soiled canvas hat; his gnarled hands 
twitched and flapped the reins. 

A last rattle around a stony curve in 
the road brought the wagon down a 
slope, from which could be seen the 
lights of the island town crescented in 
delicate band down to the jewel of 
a lighthouse on the point. This was a 
sight at which there would have been 
no comment among the occupants of 
the vehicle but for the hired hand. 

“Watch them electrics jump? I'll bet 
that plant cost the town heavy—and 
all done for the summer people.” 

“Well, there’s nothin’ too good for 
them, is there?’ inquired the driver, 
sarcastically. 

“They'll take the best all right,” was 
the concession. ‘‘Well, hear me,” the 
hired man corrected himself, meticu- 
lously. “Ef ’twa’n’t for the summer 
people,” he spoke as if of a distinct race 








THE 


of Apaches or of Persians—‘‘ef ’twa’n’t 
for the summer people, we wouldn’t be 
goin’ down to the town to-night, for 
there wouldn’t be no Band t’ listen ter.”’ 

“Who says so?” demanded the farmer. 

Grasping the dwarf pine branch, se- 
lecting from it a few needles, the hired 
man chewed them meditatively. “Herb 
Prindle an’ me was a-talkin’ about that 
here movin’ picters they all run ter. 
Herb says the summer people brought 
’em. Herb says you can see, ef you look 
into it, that the summer people brought 
the made-ice and the hotel work and the 
salt-water bathin’, and I dun’no’ what- 
all. They'll bring ottermobiles soon, 
Herb says; they ain’t nothin’ they won’t 
bring once they set their minds to it.” 

At the descent into marsh tracts from 
which a night heron flew up, one of the 
closely enveloped figures in the back 
seat shrank irritably. “Drive faster, 
can’t ye, Abel?” a querulous voice 
urged. “That damp creeps right into 
my bones.” 

At this the other gaunt figure drew 
her shawl over her mouth; speaking 
sideways through it, she turned a con- 
jectural face to the black masses of oak 
and pine where soft lights of honey- 
ball and clethra glimmered. 

“Nowadays they say any kind of air 
is healthy,” this figure heroically volun- 
teered. The pinched, interrogative face 
leaned anxiously toward its neighbor. 
“T read it into my Sunday Searchlight; 
there’s real old folks goes out now in 
automobiles onto the mainland. Any 
kind of air, the new doctors holds, is 
better than being boxed-in like.” 

“Uh-huh?” rejoined the other; she 
did not argue the question, but merely 
hawked and sniffed in the disparaging 
manner of the professional invalid. Sud- 
denly she leaned forward, scrutinizing 
the moor hollows paved with a curious 
silver radiance. “‘My sakes! look at 
that pizen fawg lyin’ in the hollers like 
sour milk. Can’t you hurry the hoss 
none?” 

As the state road revealed its conven- 
tional ribbon unrolling toward the town, 
a single dark gable by the wayside flung 
back the hoof-beats. An unpainted 
house, black in its sharp lines, a few trees 
in its weed-grown yard, seemed almost 
to float forth in the moonlight. As the 
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wagon clattered by, a face—peering 
from the single lit window—drew the 
cold stare of its occupants, but was 
quickly withdrawn. At this they all 
commented. 

“Spyin’ out, the 
hired man. 

“Then 
money.” 

“*Misers don’t want no company.” 

They tittered; the sour and subservi- 
ent laughter of the kitchen help being a 
very good imitation of her mistress’s 
raucous amusement, until the wagon, 
rattling over the uneven cobbles of the 
Island streets, was silhouetted against 
the white and gray sides of the town 
houses. 

The Band, grouped with the exactness 
of chessmen in its circular pavilion, 
shone brightly ready. Planted with 
brazen frankness under powerful electric 
lights in che center of the old cobbled 
square, this off-Island Band seemed to 
defy all austere traditions of Puritanism 
and estheticism. It was flatly, commer- 
cially, modernly, exactly what it repre- 
sented itself to be—a brass-band come 
to the Island for certain solid financial 
considerations to discourse a purely hors 
d’ ceuvre programme of popular music. It 
was said of the Band that it had power 
to open reluctant purse-strings; that, in 
short, it knew how to hypnotize the 
summer people into freer, less discrim- 
inating spending. Whether or not this 
was true, from the Band itself emanated 
like a great light such wondrous parti- 
colored vibrations of music that far back 
on the Island the beauty-starved and 
listless inhabitants of moor farms caught 
faint, luminous cadences and came 
grudgingly and furtively, like dull 
moths, to linger near its glowing heart. 

Notwithstanding a promptness, a 
somewhat deadly willingness and efh- 
ciency, the stiff, hot uniforms, the black 
mustaches—waxed on red, impassive 
faces—this Band was a band of intui- 
tions and innovations. Among the 
bands of the earth with pedigree and 
tradition it took its place firmly in the 
sun. 

At night, through the half-dark, cob- 
bled streets under the hoary old elms 
screening the stars, this Band had its 
say; it drew its listeners with a keen, 


hey?’ remarked 


runs back to set on her 
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crude magnetism of a practised stump- 
speaker; it voiced both the frank, glow- 
ing dreams of a brisk, modern world 
and the soft, lace-like memories of a 
world gone by. The Band played not 
only to the amiably indulgent “sum- 
mer” persons whose money had paid 
for it, but to their hired men and maids; 
to their restless, fantastic young people; 
to the few old captains left nodding in 
the sailors’ club; and to that new Island 
generation—keen, sensitive, tentative of 
enterprise, which, though tracing its blood 
back to those who dared the sea, yet 
looks wistfully and without initiative 
upon the blue water hemming it in. 

Into the kaleidoscopic color and hum 
of the town drove the high wagon. Its 
quartette with sunburned faces sat stol- 
idly and distrustfully, looking coldly 
upon the movement of the streets, the 
frivolous signs and displays of the little 
town shops. No flicker of eyelash be- 
trayed interest or curiosity over the 
groups of young girls in soft, bright jer- 
seys or delicate-hued capes; or over the 
athletic youths, each with his little peg 
of a cigarette adding inconsequence to 
an indeterminate mouth. 

From the four, sitting stolid as Ind- 
ians in this _ spontaneous display of all 
the summer’s legitimatized absurdities, 
there was but one thing that drew im- 
pulsive comment; this was a superb 
young person riding home late from a 
gallop on the moor, followed by her 
groom, and clad in the trousered and 
booted slimness of correct riding-ap- 
parel. 

At sight of her spirited face and figure 
the hired man struck his knee with a 
force thav again unsettled the large 
derby. “Well, I'll be horn-swoggled!”’ 
He turned his gaunt neck, staring after 
the indifferent young rider. “It’s like 
the circus,” the hired man ejaculated, 
“vet ain’t it nat’ral? It’s like the Bible, 
with the policeman riding round the 
walled city; it’s like—” but the ulti- 
mate metaphor seemed to eiude him. 

With the Island instinct for shelter 
and inconspicuous posts of observation, 
the canvas-hatted farmer drove to a 
side-street and paused in front of a 
tobacco, newspaper, and peanut shop 
directly facing the band-stand. There, 
in the shadow of a mossy elm, with eyes 


roving glassily in the apathetic, sun- 
burned faces, they waited. Then was 
the time for manifestation of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the rheumatic 
figure on the back seat, who, speaking 
with elegant indifference, volunteered, 
““Now I’m here, I dun’no’ is the hoss 
equal to it, nose onto the band-stand so.” 

But the canvas-hatted driver had not 
traversed those miles of rut road for 
nothing. “So, ye want to git onrestless, 
do yer?” he observed, vindictively. “It’s 
fer me ter say, ain’t it, whether that hoss 
will stand or whether he won’t stand; 
if yer ain’t satished, ye can set, or ye 
can git out; I ain’t stoppin’ yer.’ 

The rheumatic figure mumbled resig- 
nation; her gaze suddenly diverted to 
the band-master, who, ascending the 
platform, stood, seriously jaunty, a focus 
for the eyes cf the crowd. 

Now a band-master is necessarily a 
person of psychological methods; not 
only are his men invariably well-fed, but 
their very buttons look nourished; their 
fat, white fingers have the appearance of 
being, like fashionable women, carefully 
massaged and tonicked. Their instru- 
ments are so dazzling as to cause the 
unsophisticated—like Moses and Aaron 
in the presence of divine splendor—to 
veil the face. 

Such innovations as playing the favor- 
ite airs of the nightly throngs this par- 
ticular band-master had made his fetish, 
and it would be impossible to say how 
many sentimentalists of both sexes 
dropped into the glass salad-bow! placed 
conspicuously in the tobacco-store their 
anonymous, but fervent, appeals for 
“Alice, where art thou?” “Then 

ou’'ll remember me,” and “ Killarney.” 
These requests, nightly renewed, were 
always granted, so that through the gin- 
gery effervescence of one-step and tango 
walked the sweet, drooping. ballad- 
maidens—the old, clean romanticism of 
another age, a simpler, less artificial 
humanity. 

It was part of the band-master’s in- 
stinct for effect that caused him to have 
his men assemble, just as the bell in the 
old clock-tower rang eight slow strokes. 
Then, baton connoting the seventh and 
eighth beat, the attack on some popular 
march was made. It was like drawing 
the cork from an effervescent bottle of 
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music—a bottle that poured joyously 
forth. 

It was inevitable that, at the opening 
crash the bony farm-horse should start 
violently and, with dramatic clatterings 
of hoof, rear and back up on the side- 
walk. With a sort of theatric agility 
quite foreign to his usual movements, 
the hired man sprang out of the wagon 
and ran to the horse’s head, and under 
vigorous anathema from the canvas- 
hatted driver sought to sooth him. Be- 
cause of this little flurry, several heads 
turned that way, and the moment was 
given a certain intoxication as of the 
lime-light, so that his blood, suddenly 
leaping, stirred by the bright energy of 
musical rhythm, fired the hired man. 
He looked with quick patronage at his 
rigid companions in the back seat, then 
to such mysterious, soft-faced damsels as 
stood by. With one gesture he assumed 
the instinctive masculine réle, reassuring 
the entire feminine world. 

“Nee’n’ ter be afraid,” quoth the 
hired man, loudly. His large black 
derby settled farther down upon his 
small, narrow head; his little eyes glit- 
tered excitedly upon this feathery, silken 
multitude. ‘“‘Nee’n’ ter be afraid!” he 
roared. Under the spell of the bright, 
cold music, he held on to the moment’s 
vague unintelligible sweetness. As the 
march ceased and the rather perfunctory 
applause from the encircling seats con- 
cluded, so by some dubious racial strain 
did the hired man recognize a fleeting 
glory. In his unshaven face, devoid of 
everything but the marks of uncon- 
querable imagination, came the light of 
one who had suddenly seen himself 
transhgured. With swashbuckling ef- 
fect of ga'lantry, such as he himseif 
could hardly understand, he undertook 
to reassure first his immediate female 
companions, then such of the unfathom- 
ably unmoved ladies as stood by. 

“There,” remarked the hired man, 
benevolently; “there! now he’ll stand. 
He ain’t used to tunes,” he explained to 
the dazzling woman-world evidently 
hanging on his words, “but he’ll stand 
now.” He stroked the horse’s head, not 
because he felt tender, but because that 
was what he had once seen a pink-and- 
white circus-rider do; then he laboriously 
climbed back into the high wagon. If 
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he felt distinction, he successfully con- 
cealed it, except that his air was one of 
indifferent subordination to the canvas- 
hatted farmer. 

“Take them reins,” growled the lat- 
ter, “and see to it that he don’t shy 
ag’in; ef he won’t stand, kick her in the 
stomach. I got ter git some terbacker.” 

This grim social factor being for the 
moment removed, the women, finding 
their tongues, gloried in reviewing the 
episode of the rearing horse. 

“Did yer see me? After the first 
jump I was all like the horse, a-shiverin’ 
and a-shakin’.” 

“Is that so? Fer me, I wouldn’t have 
knowed if I had broke my neck; I never 
once set my eyes off that stick the gen- 
tleman was wavin’; looked like he was 
whippin’ eggs, beatin’ the music up 
like.” Then, with that criticism which 
is the instant product of artistic experi- 
ence, ‘‘ Them chancy march pieces makes 
you feel good, but give me a tune.” 

This last suggestion was caught by 
the hired man, who, eyes fixed upon the 
swarms of people drifting by, appeared 
dazed. “A tune,” he repeated, solemn- 
ly. He was trying to comprehend a 
young girl in a gauzy white gown, her 
sunburned neck and arms showing dark 
against a boa of white fur. The hired 
man aroused himself with difficulty to 
his réle of man of the world. ‘A tune?” 
he remarked, with knowing conviction. 
“When you get through with this here 
band-playin’ you'll be so full er tunes 
you won’t know ’em apart! There ain’t 
no tune they can’t play; they own about 
every tune that’s worth owning.” 

This was true. As the canvas-hatted 
farmer reappeared, bearing his can of 
tobacco in one hand and in the other— 
astounding proof of his condescension— 
a small bag of white peppermints for the 
ladies, the Band, by some change of mood 
common to its nature, began a delicate, 
maidenly soliloquy, a song so pensive 
and pure that one gazed with wonder 
upon the solid, beefy specimens and 
brass rotundities from which it pro- 
ceeded. The thing was ended and be- 
gun in a complete hush. True, various 
small, gum-chewing urchins continued 
mastication and ice-cream-cone licking 
with the facial contortions peculiar to 
their kind. But the very shoeblack 
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came out of his saturnine pavilion, the 
fruit-man left his dubious arrangement 
of tubercular peaches; even the butcher, 
after a pensive sharpening of his cleaver, 
laid it down on the block with a sad air 
of finality. 

The women on the back seat of the 
high wagon folded their arms on their 
flat bosoms; with heads dropped to one 
side, they gave themselves to luxury of 
dolor. The hired man, his derby now 
engulfing him, sat very still; his face, 
more wooden than ever, betrayed no 
feeling, but under a reddish stubble the 
adventurous upper lip of the half of his 
origin he would never know suddenly 
closed firmly down on that under 
lip bequeathed him by an ill-starred 
mother. 

It was only the canvas-hatte od farmer 
who preserved his aplomb. “So you 
call that a tune?’ Without saying 
more, he filled his pipe, lit it, and 
plunged into contemptuous detachment. 

The evening wore on in the tinkling, 
vacillating fashion of a summer resort; 
the music, a very fountain of melody, 
sprayed into the air, drops of it floating 
down into old Island gardens or to the 
light-stained harbor. At last the church- 
bell tolled curfew; the Band, with the 
élan of all brass-bands, splurged forth in 
final national airs, and the concert was 
over. 

In the rickety farm-wagon they 
aroused themselves, sighing, from their 
trance. The hired man solemnly blew 
into the empty peppermint- -bag; he 
popped it with his fist. “I done that 
when I was knee-high to a grasshopper,” 
he explained to the ladies, whose faces, 
for the time softened into something like 
women’s faces, smiled gap-toothed un- 
derstanding. As they left the half-lit 
town behind them and the mist from the 
moor roads touched their foreheads, they 
fell into that contented reminiscence 
which is the most precious of human 
communions. 

“That one tune, where the feller was 
workin’ the brass rod up an’ down— 
now a tune like ¢iat ain’t music; it’s too 
maugerlike,”’ criticized the hired man. 
He paused, searching for some metaphor 
of exceeding sadness. “It’s more like a 
dawg with a tin can tied on to his tail,” 
he concluded. 


The women were sympathetic; they 
said that particular tune was like paint 
with no drier into it—too sleazy, like 
faded cotton goods. They agreed that a 
tune, to be a real tune, must be some- 
thing you could lay hold of—like steps 
on the stairs or knots on a rope. 

The kitchen help said seriously, how- 
ever, that there was more to it than 
that—more to it than she could see into 
—but she would, she averred, die happy 
if she could play any of them tunes with 
one finger. Only, with a little freedom 
quite unlike the kitchen help’s usual 
self, “‘if any one was to ask her what she 
called a tune, why give her, she said, 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” 

“That’s more of a ladies’ tune than 
a free-for-all,” commented the hired 
man; but the kitchen help, with re- 
markable spirit, challenged this sta‘e- 
ment. She sat on the back seat, nodding 
emphatically, explaining how, when they 

layed that there tune, why, the hull 
Island was all roses for her, winter and 
summer, and then suddint-like she could 
see just that there rose, the last-like, 
hanging so in the cold! 

“Get up!” snapped the canvas-hatted 
farmer. He, it seemed, had no particu- 
lar sensations to record. His mind, col- 
orlessly crowded with dry meannesses, 
with hopeless financial considerations, 
based upon the shifting uncertainties of 
crops, chickens, and pigs, felt no touch 
of romance; and though he allowed the 
conversation to run its course, he with- 
drew completely and finally from its 
revelations. 

The others, for the moment spiritually 
released, had much to exchange; as the 
high wagon followed the rut road still 
faintly silvered with moonlight, and once 
more passed the lonely house, they 
noted that the single light was gone. 
Some vague new sense of its solitary 
inmate came to them. It was the rheu- 
matic figure who tried to voice this new 
feeling. “‘ Ain’t it comical,” she averred, 
eyes askance upon the lonely dwelling— 
“ain’t it comical how it was her I was 

a-thinkin’ of as I listened to them tunes. 
‘She’s lonesome,’ said I to myself—* she’s 
lonesome; her money ain't nothin’ to 
her. She lives all stark alone; she’s 
lonesome. I’ll-take-her-a-glass-of-beach- 
plum-jelly, I says, keepin’ time to the 
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music—and blest if there wasn’t tears 
rollin’ down my face!” 

“Gee-dap!” growled the farmer. 

“Like me an’ my blue necklace I lost 
once,” said the kitchen help. “I hain’t 
thought of it since, until to-night when 
the music was a-playin’ I seen that neck- 
lace plain as—my! I wanted it like when 
you're dry and can’t get no water.” 
~ The wagon turned into the farm-land 
hidden behind the bleak dunes, and the 
two men “made unwonted and clumsy 
pretense at helping the women out. 
‘They all walked consciously, strangely 
ashamed of gentleness, until at the 
house door some domestic altercation 
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restored them to their wonted antag- 
onisms. 

The hired man, however, did not go 
at once into the gray lean-to where his 
rickety bed waited. He was slow at 
his work of unharnessing the horse; 
when he finally went to the bars to put 
them up he was absorbed in thoughts 
that took no shape. He stood looking 
into the moor hollows, listening to the 
sea. Under that night dirge the hired 
man heard a voice strangely like the 
voice of the music. Baffled, shaking his 
head, he tried to comprehend it. At 
last he turned slowly away, and the 
only life he knew reclaimed him. 


The Star Dreamer 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


E always loved the stars—to him 

The tiny spark, remote and dim, 
Was filled with life and super-man— 
So far his speculation ran. 


Oh, more to him the night’s array 
Than all the pageantry of day! 
The far-lit citadel of space 

Than earth’s supreme abiding-place! 


What joy to build the viewless stair 
That finds Arcturus or Altair— 

To fling a far and filmy span 

To Algol or Aldebaran! 


What ecstasy of soul to him 

° To seek the last horizon’s rim— 
To find in some vast cave of space 
The vagrant comet’s hiding-place! 


Where now is he? 


I think, maybe, 


His shallop sails the ether sea, 
In happy search of some bright star 
Where ancient dreams as substance are. 


I think, with soul a-drowse, by day 
He anchors in some amber bay— 
And on such radiant nights as these 


He drifts among the Pleiades. 
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PRON the revulsion of hor- 
y S eat ror from this, the great- 
est and most terrible of 
all wars, men’s minds 
turn toward the possi- 
, bilities of a world-wide 

‘<A! and enduring peace 
with redoubled eagerness. The dream 
that has tormented the hopes of man- 
kind since the peace of the Antonines 
was irrevocably broken rises again with 
a more compelling urgency and seduc- 
tiveness. This, say all the belligerents, 
must be the last war, the war that will 
make an end of all wars. They are 
fighting, they unanimously proclaim, 
that neither they nor their children nor 
their children’s children may ever be 
called upon to fight again. Busy brains 
and ardent natures are everywhere con- 
cerning themselves with the ways and 
means of attaining this supreme end— 
with Leagues of Peace, the prohibition 
of private dealings in armaments, the 
redrawing of the map of Europe along 
the lines of racial sympathies, the abolli- 
tion of secret diplomacy, and many other 
devices. But none of these expedients 
gets anywhere near the heart of the 
problem, which can, indeed, be brought 
within reach of solution only in two 
ways: either by the emergence of some 
great Power that will bestride the known 
world like an incredibly vaster Roman 
Empire, or by such a clange in the 
dominant motives and emotions of man- 
kind as will stamp upon armed conflict 
the moral obloquy that now attaches to 
slavery. Universal peace means either 
universal despotism or a transformed 
humanity. 

It was one of the faults of the old 
Peace Movement that it never took the 
true measure of its undertaking. A year 
before the war broke out the Twentieth 
(and for many years to come the last) 
International Peace Congress assembled 
at The Hague to illustrate once more the 
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stale truism that the advocates of a 

cause are often its worst enemies. The 
thousand or so delegates who met in 
the Dutch capital claimed to represent 
and to be working for a movement that, 
more perhaps than any other movement 
of the times, aimed at a complete read- 
justment of the moral values of mankind 
and a radical change in the political 
arrangements and instincts of nations 
and governments. It was a movement, 
therefore, that could only make any 
headway against the well-nigh immeas- 
urable obstacles in its path by taking 
frankly into account the world as it is 
and human nature as we know it. But 
this is precisely what its supporters at 
The Hague in those August days of 1913 
declined to do. Their method of over- 
coming difficulties was to ignore them, 
and their notion of recommending their 
propaganda to the judgment of the aver- 
age man was to evolve from some inner 
consciousness a series of perfect schemes 
for regulating a world inhabited by per- 
fect beings. The average man, | fear, 
remained profoundly unimpressed by all 
such futilities. It did not in the least 
interest him to hear that a German pro- 
fessor had elaborated a treaty of fifty- 
five articles for limiting naval and mili- 
tary expenditure. He could do as much 
himself, and do it more briefly, witlf 
half a sheet of note-paper and the neces- 
sary lack of any sense of humor. When 
he read that the Peace Congress was 
deep in the discussion of all the advan- 
tages that would flow from the creation 
of an international fleet under the com- 
mand of “‘a permanent Council of Ad- 
mirals,” he turned not only in exaspera- 
tion, but with a sort of relief from these 
beatific visions to the mad, jostling, un- 
comfortable but invigorating realities of 
the world around him. That, of course, 
is not the way to advance the cause of 
eace, and the delegates at The Hague 
ad only themselves to thank if men of 
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common sense and with any eye for 
essentials passed by their deliberations 
with something like derision. Mankind 
must indeed be irreclaimable if it does 
not emerge from this war somewhat 
saner than it was before. But nowhere 
are balance and perspective more needed 
than among those deluded Pacifists who 
imagined they were doing anything to 
abolish war with their incredible Uto- 
pias, their annihilating solutions, and 
their imperviousness to the passions that 
move the common run of men. 

There was another ceremony at The 
Hague which some Macaulay of the 
future will use to point the contrast be- 
tween the swelling hopes of August, 
1913, and their sequel less than a year 
later. I mean the dedication, in the 
presence of representatives of all na- 
tions, of the Palace of Peace. It was an 
occasion that would have delighted no 
one more than those generous and aspir- 
ing spirits who in the middle of the 
nineteenth century dreamed of “The 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World.” It was almost the fashion 


in the “fifties and ’sixties for statesmen, 
in France particularly, to “proclaim” 


the United States of Europe. Victor 
Hugo embraced the ideal with an en- 
thusiasm that had a ready response 
among the republicans of the Conti- 
nent. Men spoke openly, joyously, of a 
time when the frontiers of Europe would 
be abolished and the peoples of all 
nations would fraternize and co-operate 
in unity. Nor had the vision wholly 
departed even up to the very outbreak 
of the war. Only a few years ago the 
Emperor William held up the “Yellow 
Peril” as a danger that would one day 
force the various nations of Europe to 
combine for self-protection. Count 
Goluchowski, in the opening year of the 
present century, pointed to the agri- 
cultural and industrial competition of 
the United States of America as a men- 
ace that could only be successfully re- 
sisted if the Powers of the Old World 
agreed upon a common fiscal policy; and, 
more recently still, M. Leroy Beaulieu 
insisted on the economic necessity of 
some such development. I am by no 
means persuaded that these eminent 
authorities were right in their diagnoses, 
or that the “Yellow Peril” was, or is, 
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or ever will be, either as a military or an 
economic force, quite so formidable as 
the Emperor imagined, or that the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister did 
not exaggerate-when he pictured Europe 
as “ruined” by the United States. But 
the point to note is that in each case the 
prescription was the same—some sort 
of union or federation or compact among + 
the Powers of Europe in the presence_of 
an emergency affecting them all alike. 
The idealists of the ‘fifties, had they 
lived to take note of these and similar 
phenomena, and to assist at such a 
ceremony as beguiled The Hague in 
August, 1913, might easily have been 
misled into thinking that Europe was 
ripe for the fulfilment of their dream. 
There would indeed have been abun- 
dant excuse for their miscalculation. 
The profound changes which, within the 
past half-century, have transformed so- 
ciety and our daily routine of life and 
our habits of mind have all tended to 
promote, if not international union, at 
any rate international uniformity. In 
all the principal nations of Europe’ the 
mass of the people receive to-day an 
almost identical education, have a sim- 
ilar faith or lack of it, enjoy more or less 
equal access to knowledge and political 
power, read the same kinds of papers, 
and think and feel practically alike. 
Before the war one might have said 
there was hardly such a thing as a 
foreigner nowadays. The citizens of one 
country visit the citizens of other coun- 
tries, read about them, and come to 
know them far more intimately and 
intelligently than was possible even a 
generation ago. Daily, and without any 
sense of marvel, we eat in one hemi 
sphere what has been grown in another, 
and watch laborers year after year cross- 
ing and re-crossing the Atlantic, earning 
by a few months’ work in America or the 
Argentine enough to maintain them for 
the rest of the year in their Italian 
homes. Every writer or thinker of real 
note may be sure to-day, whatever his 
nationality, of an international audience. 
An impartial flood of publicity has 
swept over the world. The economists 
of Socialism address millions where for- 
merly they could only reach hundreds. 
Labor every year becomes a little more 
organized, not only within the boun- 
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daries of each nation, but as between 
country and country. Science has al- 
ways despised boundaries, but it is only 
now that the means exist of bringing 
its discoveries to the instant knowledge 
of mankind. There never was a time, 
again, when the leading peoples of the 
world so readily exchanged not only 
their arts and letters and inventions, but 
their social habits, their sports and 
amusements. ‘The international flavor 
permeates pretty nearly everything we 
do and think and enjoy; we have come 
naturally to look for it, and we miss it 
when it is absent. International con- 
gresses of all kinds, the multiplication of 
clubs and societies in all lands for the 
study of foreign literatures and foreign 
conditions, and the ever-expanding ma- 
chinery for making the researches and 
experience of each individual country 
universally available, all testify to in- 
terests and instincts that stretch far 
beyond frontiers. 

And while the bonds that link nations 
and peoples have grown, and keep on 
growing, both in numbers and in 
strength, many of the influences that 
used to separate them have as steadily 
dwindled. The questions, in particular, 
of religious faith and observance that 
once divided men divide them no longer 
with the old sharpness. It is only in 
the southeast of Europe, where the 
Greek and the Roman churches still 
pursue their archaic feud, that the theo- 
logian is now able to sow strife between 
kingdom and kingdom. Even Islam has 
been touched by the Zeitgeist; and the 
Sultan’s proclamation of a Holy War is 
seen by now to have raised barely a rip- 

le in the once tumultuous waters of 
etna Pee fanaticism. In nearly 
every capital, moreover, the Jew, a cos- 
mopolitan by heredity, instinct, inter- 
ests, rules in the stock-exchange, domi- 
nates the newspapers and the theaters, 
and is an increasing power in politics. 
That great resurrection of women as an 
economic and political force, which is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable move- 
ment of our age, has induced a sex 
consciousness which likewise overrides 
the limits of nationality.’ Democracy, 
too, is doing more than level classes; it 
is leveling boundaries. It has started 
a sympathetic current that penetrates 


everywhere. There is hardly a political 
problem in any country that is not re- 
produced in another; and there are a 
dozen problems—all those, for instance, 
that we compendiously group together 
under the name of “The Labor Ques- 
tion’’—which, with whatever local dif- 
ferences, are equally insistent in all 
countries and betray a common restless- 
ness and a common sympathy under the 
pressure of common burdens. Political 
ideas, nowadays, rush through the na- 
tions like measles through a school; and 
the bonds of commerce and especially of 
finance and credit have been so infinitely 
interwoven, and vibrate so speedily to 
the slightest disturbance, that nothing 
can now harm one country without in- 
juring its neighbors. And so one might 
go on. showing by instance after in- 
stance how vastly more interdependent, 
physically, intellectually, politically, and 
economically is the world to-day than 
was the world of a few decades ago. 
Gazing on these portents, an enthusiast 
of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
could he but have seen them, might well 
have exclaimed, in the early months of 
1914, that his work was accomplished, 
and that Europe stood on the verge of 
becoming a united commonwealth. 


“ That he would have been wrong we 


jare all now but too bitterly aware. But 
the question why he would have been 
wrong is at once more important and 
more difficult to answer. Where was the 
error in the calculation? With all these 
variegated and powerful influences pull- 
ing, as it seemed, in one direction toward 
one broad mark, what was the counter 
tendency, mightier than them all put 
together, that checked, defeated, dis- 
persed them in blood and flame? What 
was it at bottom that, at a time of ap- 
parently unparalleled international com- 
munion, hurled the nations at one an- 
other’s throats? Some will say it was 
Germany or Russia or Great Britain or 
some other government; that it was dy- 
nastic ambitions or armaments or bun- 
gling diplomacy. But I think for the 
root cause of this appalling convulsion 
we shall have to look deeper if we wish 
to find the comprehensive source which 
it must be the business of Pacifists in the 
future to dam. This root-cause, this 
comprehensive source, I take to be noth- 
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| ing less chest the fact and sentiment of 
nationality’ It is one of the paradoxes 
of our times that as the world of science 
and literature, finance and philosophy, 
grows smaller and more uniform, each 
unit or group of nations seems to grow 
more self-conscious and more eager to 
maintain and assert its own individu- 
ality. Patriotism or nationality—it does 
not matter which you call it—was never 
a more stubborn or more jealous fact 
than it is to-day when all the old land- 
marks, thanks to the upthrust of the 
forces I have roughly enumerated, might 
seem on the very point of submergence. 
It rears itself like a rock above the flood 
of science, reason, invention, intercourse, 
and knowledge. All international polli- 
tics reduce themselves to the proposition 
that I am a Frenchman or a German or 
an American, and that you are some- 
thing else. That difference remains, 
unaltered and perhaps unalterable. It 
colors everything and diversifies every- 
thing; and it receives its political con- 
summation in the principle of national- 
ity. Whether it is in conformity with or 
in opposition to the spirit of the age and 
the ultimate trend of things, it endures. 
Men think and speak of themselves as 


the subjects or citizens of such and such . 


1 Power, and not at all as units in a 
pa at brotherhood. They are born and 
reared in a certain atmosphere, acquire 
a consciousness limited to their fron- 
tiers, accumulate various ideals, modes 
of life, customs and characteristics, dis- 
tinctive ways of looking at things, and 
so on; and all these acquisitions become 
intensely dear to them, become, indeed, 
a part of themselves and intertwined 
with their highest emotions and their 
most sacred associations. They are ever 
ready to defend them and their unity, 
and the material interests which are the 
symbol and the product of that unity, 
against all assailants. It leaves the ordi- 

nary man quite unmoved to reflect that 
he is a member of the human race. It 
passionately stirs him to know that he 
is a fraction of some narrower and more 
tangible community to which whatever 
he has of pride and love and self-sacrifice 
irresistibly goes out. Thus far, but no 
further, have men in the bulk developed 
through the centuries that corporate 
sense which manifested itself in the now 
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outworn loyalties of the group, the tribe, 
and the clan. 

It is this arrangement of mankind in 
nations, this spirit of patriotism that no 
merely intellectual solvent seems able to 
disintegrate, which accounts for arma- 
ments. Men will always take the most 
effective means at their disposal to de- 
fend what they regard as their highest 
good; and to most of them the highest 
good they know is that restricted total- 
ity which they call their country, and 
the noblest aspiration that moves them 
is to serve its interests. That is why, 
although the peoples of Europe for the 
past four decades have been steadily 
declaiming against war and the accumu- 
lating expenditure needed both to wage 
and avert it, no nation has dreamed of 
disbanding its navai and military forces, 
no statesman has pointed to any real 
possibility of limiting them by agree- 
ment, no publicist who did not blind 
himself to the facts was ever able to hold 
a valid hope of escape from the vicious 
circle. By common consent the nations 
of Europe seemed resolved to bleed 
themselves white rather than back out 
of the game, believing, and no doubt 
rightly, that the first one to throw up 
the sponge would blot itself from the 
roll of the Great Powers and expose its 
territory and national life to the preda- 
tory ambitions of wealthier or less 
scrupulous or more steadfast neighbors. 
What nerved them to endure in time of 
peace an expenditure on naval and mili- 
tary preparations that for the six leading 
Powers of Europe amounted to $5,000,- 
000 a day, and is now not far short of 
twenty times that sum, was simply their 
resolve to guard the treasure of their 
nationality. Everything at last comes 
back to that. Armaments were the life- 
insurance policies taken out by each 
nation for the protection of its highest 
possession. It was useless to point out 
that armaments merely bred arma- 
ments; that no Power really believed 
that other Powers were equipping them- 
selves for defense alone; that each sus- 
pected itself to be particularly menaced; 
and that the spectacle of these gigantic 
preparations, while unquestionably it 
acted as a deterrent, did much also to 
foster apprehensions and _ ill-will and 
mutual recriminations until an atmos- 
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phere was propagated of such heated 
antagonisms and detonating fears that 
even war came to seem preferable as a 
relief to the excruciating tension. It was 
useless, too, to argue that by accumulat- 
ing the means of strength in a world from 
which faith had vanished, the nations 
were accustoming themselves to worship 
strength and to use it with a more than 
medieval disregard for right or wrong; 
that the conscience of mankind was being 
rapidly blunted by the idolatry of force; 
that international politics had drifted 
from their moorings, such as they were, 
in law and morality, and resembled 
nothing so much as a series of floating 
mines. All this might be admitted and 
deplored, but still from country after 
country came the passionate, despairing 
response: ‘We must be ready to defend 
and preserve our national life. Nothing 
else matters so long as we do that.” 

To those, therefore, who believe in and 
dream of and work for a coming time 
of universal peace | would say, “ Nation- 
ality, there 1s the enemy.” From what 
I have seen of their labors I do not 
imagine that many of them have yet 
looked at it in that light. They seem to 
think that some purely mechanical de- 
vice can insure peace without disturb- 
ance to the human background and 
motive of all wars. They have never 
realized the fundamental antinomy be- 
tween peace and patriotism. They have 
never, in consequence, taken the true 
measure of their enterprise or mastered 
that first principle of strategy which 
counsels a concentration of forces at the 
decisive point. The essential problem 
before them is to supersede the appeal 
of nationality, which is by its very 
nature a partial and a bellicose appeal, 
by setting before the world and drilling 
into its consciousness some higher and 
more embracing ideal. There is, indeed, 
a conceivably shorter road to their goal, 
but it is one they are debarred from 
recommending. If, as I have said, some 
one Power were to dominate the modern 
world as Rome dominated the ancient, 
it might for perhaps a century or two 
impose by sheer force an absolute cessa- 
tion of strife. But Pacifists in general, 
I apprehend, are not prepared to wel- 
come or to further any such solution. 
There remains for them, then, the slow, 


endless, heart-breaking effort to substi- 
tute for this instinct or tradition of 
patriotism the bond of a wider union; to 
set up against the claim of nationality 
the superior claim of humanity; to en- 
large and broaden the vision of men till 
they see in frontiers and boundaries 
nothing but hampering restrictions that 
obscure the view of the vaster brother- 
hood beyond. When men cease to think 
of themselves as belonging to this coun- 
try or to that, but simply and naturally 
as citizens of the world, and when they 
rise into the clearer atmosphere that 1s 
unvitiated by prejudices of race or speech 
or national bias, then the impulse to 
wars will have spent itself. Some men, 
a great many men, in part at any rate, 
do this already. A British scientist 
learns of the achievement of a brother- 
scientist in Germany without in the 
least feeling that his own country has 
suffered an intolerable humiliation. He 
gladiy and impersonally adds the new 
discovery or the new invention to his 
sum of knowledge and counts it as one 
more gain to be utilized for the service 
of mankind. Artists’ and authors and 
scholars never allow a frontier to come 
between them and their appreciation of 
good work wherever done. They par- 
take of it, benefit by it, and enjoy it 
with a most unpatriotic frankness. It 
never occurs to them to take up a nig- 
gardly national attitude and clamor 
for a war on German metaphysics, 
Italian painting, Russian novels, and 
French philosophy. What, therefore, 
has to be done by the Pacifists is to make 
this large habit of mind universal, and 
to inoculate with it in particular those 
who concern themselves with political 
and governmental affairs. For these are 
the fields in which mankind so far has 
most hideously blundered. Politics and 
government remain to-day as they al- 
ways have been, the most lagging and 
impervious of the “sciences,” the most 
empirical and at the same time the 
most reactionary, the least illumined by 
the glow of big aims and comprehensive 
ideas. And it is in their political capac- 
ity, of course, that men find the sharpest 
expression of their sentiment of na- 
tionality, and the freest and most mis- 
chievous exercise of all those qualities 
and emotions, at once noble and debas- 
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ing, that the confused prepossessions, 
the baseless suspicions and the volcanic 
attachments and repulsions induced by 
the purely national conception of society, 
implant in them. To raise the states- 
man and the voter to the serene air of 
the chemist and the scholar, where 
boundaries are a meaningless irrele- 
vance, is no small part of the task ahead 
of the Pacifists. Its magnitude may be 
judged from the fate that has overtaken 
the ‘‘Internationalism” of the Socialists. 
For half a century and more the “work- 
ers” of Europe have been adjured by 
their leaders, prompted thereto by a 
class spirit that nevertheless was con- 
scious of wider obligations, to discard 
patriotism in their own interests and in 
those of mankind. What happened? At 
the first blast from the war trumpet 
the old Adam of nationality proved too 
strong and the “comrades” in all the 
belligerent nations set out with enthu- 
siasm to prove on one another's bodies 
the perfection of their brotherhood. 

This education of the generality of 
men in the precepts of a patriotism 
transcending seas and frontiers and em- 
bracing the whole universe impresses one 
as likely to prove a well-nigh intermi- 
nable process. It is only, indeed, with 
the eye of optimism that one can detect 
the first faint beginnings of it in the 
rough understanding that Great Britain 
and the United States have arrived at 
that war between them is impossible 
and unthinkable. While nothing changes 
so rapidly as the face of international 
politics, one can say of this understand- 
ing that, such as it is and for what it is 
worth, it does seem to point to the 
dawn of an international consciousness. 
But to reproduce the essence of the very 
‘special relationship that exists between 
these two countries and to make it 
the common form of intercourse among 
all nations is an undertaking to be 
measured not by decades or centuries, 
but by millennials. Yet that alone, as 
I see it, is likely to herald an age of 
universal peace. But while nothing less 
than a complete transformation of man’s 
outlook and ambitions will in the long 
run suffice, a Pacifist movement that 
really knew its business and never lost 
its sense of history and perspective 
might in the mean time work with some 
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effect along humbler, but not contra- 
dictory, lines. It would start with the 
encouraging feeling that after this war, 
and for some time to come, the world 
will have had its fill of fighting and that 
a sober campaign against war may be 
assured of a cordial response. It would 
seek to undermine the old idea of nations 
as separate and isolated units. It would 
dwell upon and strive to reinforce all 
the factors that are tending toward a 
cosmopolitanism of mind and vision and 
interests. It would install in its proper 
place the, tremendous importance, as a 
stepping-stone to the restoration of in- 
ternational confidence, of the scrupulous 
observance of treaties and their obliga- 
tions. And, above all, it would address 
itself to the task of resolving the per- 
plexities of the average man when he 
tries to evolve a philosophy of war, to 
determine what he really thinks ‘of it, 
and to settle its place and functions and 
pre rogatives as a force in human history. 
Every one for years past has declared, 
and declared sincerely, and when the 
present convulsion has subsided will re- 
iterate with a passionate conviction, 
that peace is “the greatest of blessings”’; 
and every one has been, is, and will I 
suspect continue to be, ready to fight 
to prove it. Humanity is in a muddle 
on the subject. Its cultured sensibilities 
are at odds with its primal instincts. It 
proclaims war to be immoral, econom- 
ically wasteful, and a crime against civ- 
ilization, yet it has a more or less sneak- 
ing admiration for it as a healthy and 
purging exercise. In the abstract, war is 
always wrong; in every specific case it 
is always right. Appeals to his reason, 
and even the clearest demonstration 
that most of the supposed advantages to 
be gained by a victory over a modern 
Power of the front rank are illusory, do 
not affect the average man. Something 
that has nothing to do with reason or 
self-interest, and is more powerful than 
either, keeps him a militarist, He likes 
to indulge in visions of universal peace, 
and he likes to have his statesmen 
negotiate arbitration treaties; but the 
peace he declaims about must be a 
peace accompanied by justice to himself 
and his nation, and, if justice is not 
forthcoming, out whips his sword; and 
he never really intends to arbitrate any 
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absolutely vital question. Would a 
world without strife be a world not only 
without strength, but predestined to 
anemia and decay? Is war more costly 
in misery and degradation than modern 
industrialism? ‘That war braces char- 
acter, evokes fortifying qualities of the 
utmost utility, and bequeaths heroic 
memories is admitted, | should hope, by 
every Pacifist. Could anything else, 
could a diversion and concentration of 
men’s thoughts and energies in some 
other direction, produce the same quali- 
ties? What, if war is to disappear, is to 
take its place as a moral equivalent? 
War is an evil, but is it the worst of 
evils? Peace is a blessing, but is it the 
greatest of blessings? Armaments are a 
burden, but are they the least tolerable 
and the most injurious of the many 
afflictions that beset all modern socie- 
ties? How close is the sequence of cause 
and effect between armies and navies 
and social poverty and industrial un- 
rest? The spokesmen of labor see these 
vast sums withdrawn year after year 
from the service of social reform, and 
squandered on guns and ships that are 
obsolete almost as soon as finished, and 
they raise a strident protest. But does 
that quite cover all the ground? 
“Enough of this folly,” cry out the 
workers in every land. “If you have 
this money, which, after all, is largely 
money of our making, to spend, spend 
it on us. Make the lives of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine a little more 
spacious and comfortable. Give us some 
of the leisure and the amenities that 
have hitherto been reserved only for an 
insignificant fraction of mankind.” But 
is that demand quite conclusive? Does 
not the argument on which it rests omit 
as much as, if not more than, it con- 
tains? On these and a score of similar 
points the average man is in a quandary, 
and a peace movement which under- 
stood the nature of its mission would 
endeavor to examine and answer them 
for him. 

By far the most interesting, and in 
some ways the most effective, attack 
that has been made on war during recent 
years is the attempt to show that its 
benefits are imaginary. Mr. Norman 
Angell has won a deservedly wide name 
for himself by the sincerity and the very 





great ability with which he has striven 
to drive this home. More than any 
other man he has succeeded in putting 
Pacificism on an economic and con- 
vincing basis. He demonstrates that 
the prosperity of nations does not de- 
pend upon their political power or upon 
their armaments; that most of our pres- 
ent vocabulary of international politics 
is a survival of an order of things that 
has long since passed away; that nations 
cannot now “own” countries in the old 
sense—the sense of extracting an exclu- 
sive profit from them; that it is an 
economic impossibility for one nation 
to seize or destroy the wealth of another, 
or for one nation to enrich itself by 
subjugating another; that an addition of 
territory is not an addition to the wealth 
of the gation owning it; that interna- 
tional finance and commerce form so 
complex a ‘web of mutual interests that 
confiscations, indemnities, and the seiz- 
ure of property are economically futile, 
being in reality as injurious to the 
conqueror as to the conquered, and of 
no benefit to either; and that a war 
undertaken with the idea of making it 
pay or of snatching from it some tangi- 
ble advantage is simply an optical illu- 
sion. Moreover, he strongly insists that 
human nature does change, and that, 
just as mankind has got rid of cannibal- 
ism, slavery, religious persecution, and 
dueling, and has, indeed, ceased very 
largely to rely upon physical force in 
private life, so there is nothing to pre- 
vent such a modification of its old 
instincts and emotions as will make an 
end of war. By showing that aggression 
defeats itself in our modern world of 
credit and universal trading, and by 
elucidating the real principles of inter- 
national relationship, he has undoubt- 
edly done a great deal to set men’s 
minds in a new and saner direction. 

But I confess to a doubt as to how far 
a propaganda that plays so largely on 
the single string of self-interest will avail 
in abolishing a habit which rests on 
something far deeper and wider than the 
pursuit of material advantages. Slavery, 
as we can all see to-day, whatever it 
may have been for the slave, was disas- 
trous for the slave-owner; but could it 
ever have been abolished by even the 
amplest proof that it did not pay, and 
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that every one who owned slaves was 
economically the poorer? It is the vul- 
garest of errors to suppose that self- 
interest is the decisivé and determinant 
factor in human life, and that men will 
desist from a course of action merely 
because it is demonstrated to be un- 
profitable. War is the collapse not alone 
of the reason, but of the higher nature 
of humanity. It is sound work to show 
how completely it denies and departs 
from reason, but it would be infinitely 
sounder and more excellent to show, if 
that be possible, that it is a violation of 
what is best in mankind. When there 
is a great reform to be accomplished it 
is not the minds of men, but their hearts 
and consciences that will carry it 
through; and the Pacifists who rely 
mainly on the economic argument and 
the appeal to reason merely convict 
themselves of ignorance of the deeper 
sources of human action. To what he 
calls “this great modern gospel that 
war does not pay,” Mr. H. G. Wells, 
carrying with him, I am convinced, the 
redominant sympathies of mankind, 
had aptly enough retorted that “that 
is indeed the only decent and attractive 
thing that can still be said for war.” 
Nor do I believe that much ground is 
gained by dwelling on the brutalities and 
horribleness of war or by rousing the 
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finer sensitiveness of the age to the more 
obvious forms of suffering. You might as 
well hold up a painter’s palette to the 
unjudging public gaze and tell them 
“This is Art!” as attempt to pass off 
the bestialities of the battle-field as a 
true representation of war. There is an 
obstinate suspicion that there must be 
more in it than that; there is a not less 
obstinate conviction that, mean as the 
world may be, it would be meaner still 
if the notion once obtained that the 
flesh was not made for sacrifice. As 
for arbitration treaties and schemes for 
limiting armaments and those ingenious 
and ingenuous proposals for Leagues of 
Peace, with which so many American 
journals appear just now to be full—as 
though there were any device on which 
history had written a flatter condemna- 
tion of failure than this—all one can say 
of these untutored expedients is that 
they betray a grotesque misapprehen- 
sion of the real problem to be faced. 
Universal peace may come as the result 
of a world-wide despotism, through the 
undermining and destruction of the sen- 
timent of nationality and the substitu- 
tion therefor of a patriotism co-extensive 
with humanity, or by means of a trans- 
formation in the mora! values, judg- 
ments, and instincts of mankind; but 
in no other way. 


When | Am Very Old 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HEN I am very old and none there is 

To lift her lips to mine, a flower’s cup, 
When I have drunken all life’s vintage up, 
And none shall find me good to see or touch, 
And only Death shall find me good to kiss; 
I think I shall not sorrow overmuch, 
So long as April bares her flowering breast 
In secret woodlands, and, with eyes of dew, 
Lies to the others as once to me and you! 




















The 


ess sau that the house was 
~ f oh last ready for them, 
Virginia sat quietly in 
~ the oval drawing-room 
which gave on the rose- 
. garden. She was con- 
Sa GR scious of a depression 
that grew and grew until from a vague, 
uneasy pain it became heartsickness. At 
first she tried to deceive herself into be- 
lieving that this was because she was 
tired, but the real truth came and stood 
before her, refusing to be ignored. 

The reason she was heartsick was be- 
cause in a moment Crystal Ballard, 
noisy and all-pervasive, would take 
Thorn House from her. Ever since the 
Ballards had bought it and she had over- 
seen its repairing and putting in order, 
Virginia had had the phantasmal feeling 
that the house was hers. For the first 
time in her life she knew what home 
meant; and she had laughed at herself 
that she should have selected Thorn 
House with its mellow grandeur to call 
by the name of home. 

At best the Vanes had never been 
more than comfortably off, and for the 
past years, after her father and mother 
died and it turned out there was no more 
money, she had earned her own living. 
She had done this by living with the 
Ballards and helping Crystal order her 
chaotic, swift-moving life. But though 
Crystal was Virginia’s school friend, no 
place in which they had lived had 
seemed home to her—or to them. It 
was as though their houses, full of rare 
things chosen by other people, were a 
sort of department store in which one 
lived instead of bought. There was so 
much of everything—so many rooms, so 
many servants, so many motors. Even 
flowers became impersonal, they were so 
perfect and there were so many of them. 

Since Crystal had wich what to Vir- 
ginia seemed indecorous offhandedness 
bought Thorn House, its park and box 
hedges, and then whisked off to Europe, 






Mirror of Silence 
BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


leaving Virginia in charge, she had been 
perfectly happy. She felt as if she had 
been left on guard to watch a perfect 
and precious thing from being defaced. 
It seemed to her as though this house 
contained in itself some intangible treas- 
ure which could be taken from it, and 
which without her would inevitably have 
been removed by sacrilegious hands. 
She had seen to it that none of the golden 
mellowness of time which years had 
given it had been stolen from it by care- 
less workmen. Now she walked from 
one room to another on the pretense of 
seeing once more that everything was in 
order. It was like a place enchanted— 
there was perfect quiet everywhere, and 
yet it seemed to Virginia that the place 
was peopled. Mrs. Pollock, the house- 
keeper, joined her, also bound on a tour 
of inspection. 

“T think everything’s in order, Miss 
Vane,” she said. “Do you suppose 
they'll like it?” 

She spoke wistfully, but of the source 
of her wistfulness Virginia was not sure— 
whether it was she was anxious to please 
her new employers or whether she re- 
gretted the past. 

Virginia asked her, “‘ How do you like 
it yourself, Mrs. Pollock?” 

The old lady clasped her hands to- 
gether. “It’s beautiful, Miss Vane. The 
months I lived here alone, and the years 
that they were so feeble and, do the best 
I could, neglect gaining on the house 
all the time, it seemed to me as if the 
light had gone out of it, as much as it 
could out of a house like this—a house 
that has a heart of gold. Now it’s all lit 
again. It’s a very sad thing, Miss Vane, 
to watch the light of life burning dimmer 
and dimmer in those you love. And did 
you ever notice when people who've 
lived long in a home are dying, the house 
dies, too? When Miss Julia wasn’t 
interested any more in the garden it 
was as if she herself had really died, al- 
though she continued to live for a while.” 
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Impulsively Virginia said to her, “It 
sometimes seems to me that this house 
belongs to you so much more than to 
any one else.” 

“When I thought it was to be taken 
from me,” she answered, “for a minute 
it seemed to me as if I couldn’t live. 
Then I realized they couldn’t quite take 
it from me, for I had my memories, and 
I could look at it and go and walk in the 
park. But when I knew I was to stay, 
Miss Vane, I knew I had been comfort- 
ing myself but poorly. And then when 
I saw you I knew everything would be 
all right—with the house, | mean—and 
when I saw what an interest you your- 
self took in the Annals! Will they keep 
on with the Annals, do you think, Miss 
Vane?” 

“T think the Annals of the Thorn 
House stopped with the Thorns,” said 
Virginia. 

“Why so?” the old lady asked. “It 
would be a nice idea, I think, if each 
house had its Annals as it passed from 
owner to owner—though, of course, 
there is more interest when the ladies of 
one family write it from generation to 
generation, as they have done for Thorn 
House.” 

Virginia smiled, and there was a little 
irony in her smile; Mrs. Pollock had so 
little knowledge of this swift-moving 
age, and of women like Crystal. 

They looked out of the window where 
in its beauty lay the garden. 

“It’s Thorn House’s high season,” 
Mrs. Pollock said. “It looks as if it were 
ready for a wedding.” Virginia shivered 
a little. She was thinking: 

“‘Good-by, Thorn House! You don’t 
know what’s going to happen to you 
any more than Mrs. Pollock does.” 

Her ear caught the purr of a motor at 
high speed. Ina second they were com- 
ing to take it away from her, and she 
realized what she had been realizing 
more definitely from day to day—that it 
was not only from herself that they were 
going to take it, but that they would 
take from it its own personality. They 
would spill into its restful and hospitable 
spaces all the extravagance and all the 
noisy and monotonous variety of their 
lives. 

When the motor stopped at the car- 
riage porch Virginia wondered again if 
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the proud old place had ever gotten used 
to the purr of machinery and the inde- 
cent noise of automobile horns. Godfrey 
Ballard got out alone. 

“T thought I’d be the advance-guard 
of the invasion,” he told Virginia, and 
then he walked through the length of 
one of the rooms with her in silence and 
turned to her with: “What peace! [| 
didn’t know such peace existed in the 
world.” 

She looked at him curiously. Peace 
was not the thing she associated with 
Godfrey Ballard. “Don’t you want to 
see it all before the others come?” she 
asked. 

It was the last thing she had expected 
to find herself doing—showing Godfrey 
the house in this way. As they walked 
through quiet rooms, his enthusiasm 
grew until Virginia found herself telling 
him its legend and its history. She even 
showed him Thorn House Annals, which 
ended touchingly with Miss Emily 
Thorn’s fine, trembling hand writing, 
“Sister was not able to see the white 
lilies in their glory.” 

At random Godfrey took up another 
volume and opened it at a handwriting 
all dashes and periods. There was hu- 
mor in the phrases, characterization of 
guests, touching little entries of births 
and deaths. This one writing filled al- 
most a whole book, and romance and 
tragedy and death were in its pages. It 
was the chronicle of a generation told 
by a witty, high-hearted, impatient 
woman. 

Godfrey dipped into it here and there, 
and there came to him an emotion of the 
past that was like some sweet perfume. 
He turned a bright look on Virginia. 
“Is there a portrait of her?” he wanted 
to know, and, without waiting for an 
answer: “Do you know what | wish?” 
he went on. “I wish that Carrington 
and I had come on a week ahead.” 

It was a tacit acknowledgment that 
the house had put its spell on him, and 
also that he, too, realized that, once 
peopled as it would be, some essential 
virtue would be taken from it, and that 
of all his friends Carrington alone would 
have understood it. 

“Ts Carrington coming?” she asked. 

“By train, later. A lot of people are 
coming by train,” he supplemented, 
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idly. ‘Your lovely old house won’t be 
peaceful long.” 

“Your house, you mean,” she cor- 
rected him, “and you wouldn’t like it to 
be peaceful.” 

He shot an odd little glance at her. 
“People are very glib in deciding what 
one would like and what one wouldn’t. 
One gets to doing one thing after an- 
other so fast as a means of escape. It’s 
like drunkenness. You ought to under- 
stand things like that.”’ 

Virginia felt oddly reproached. 

They had been so engrossed that they 
hadn’t heard the motors until they 
drove up. 

Good-by, peace!’ said Godfrey 
turning his ironic little smile on her. 
“[ wish they hadn’t come yet, don’t you, 
Virginia? You wish they wouldn’t come 

all, don’t you?” He smiled at her 
with mocking friendliness. 

Crystal dashed in through the door. 

“Hello, Virginia, lamb!’ Her voice 
had a high, piercing quality. “Hello, 
Godfrey! Oh, but we are smothered in 
dust. Lead me to the tub, Virginia! 
But for that providential road-house we 
would have been choked with thirst by 
now. Liquids—all kinds—within and 
without!” 

After her streamed Mitzi Kreisler, 
whose lovely light soprano and engaging 
personality had made her the idol of 
New York, and Amy Nicholls and her 
husband. Mitzi had sat down at a piano 
and lifted her light, birdlike voice. 

“Good heavens!’ cried Crystal, 
“Mitzi can’t enter a house without see- 
ing what its acoustic properties are.’ 

“T told you,” Mitzi fluted back at her, 
her sleek, black head on one side, ‘ ‘that 
I must work here if 1 came—just a 
little.” 

Another motor-load streamed in. 

“I’m not going to stay to say ‘How 
do you do?’ to every one. Why should 
I?” Crystal a Godfrey. “You and 
Virginia do it. Poor Crystal’s got to 
have a "ag There’ are queer people 
who'll want tea first.’ 

Godfrey watched her go up the stairs 
with some vague dissatisfaction with her 
stirring in his soul. She had not given 
the house a passing glance. The nos- 
talgia he had sometimes felt for another 
existence stirred within him. In the 


midst of life he had starved—something 
essential to happiness had forever 
escaped him. 

It was with an ever-growing annoy- 
ance that he had welcomed his guests 
and later had tea with them upon the 
terrace. He wanted time to walk 
through the gardens with Virginia. He 
felt that he could not stand this sort of 
a house-party, with all its noise and all 
its undercurrents. Not one of his guests 
had looked at the Thorn House; they 
had entered it as a superior sort of hotel, 
each one intent upon his own personal 
intrigues. 

Dinner that night was dull and noisy. 
The voices of the company rose louder 
and louder. Their laughter grew more 
and more shrill. Conversation with 
Crystal was an endless sequence of 
humorous anecdotes which always got 
an easy laugh. 

Mitzi Kreisler had more wit and more 
malice; she was as noisy as Crystal. She 
wore her exquisite manners as any pretty 
peasant girl might wear a dainty bor- 
rowed coat. Among friends she became 
the peasant. Her easy familiarity was 
that of a waitress in a country inn. She 
was saved from vulgarity by the ex- 
quisite daintiness of her person and by 
the perfection of her gestures. Had she 
been a big woman there would have been 
a certain grossness about her. 

A sense of unreality possessed Vir- 
ginia. Suddenly all these people seemed 
to her as if they were people of two di- 
mensions only—mere surfaces moving 
mysteriously and noisily through life. 
Through her months of solitude life had 
crowded in on her. Thorn House had 
witnessed the spectacle of life; the mys- 
teries of birth and death, of the union of 
two people in marriage, had filled its 
days and had peopled it with living 
memories. In it life had had dignity 
and, above all things, reality. ‘These 
people had nothing but an instinct for 
speed—speed and spending. They went 
so fast and they made such a noise as 
they went that they had no chance to 
meet life. Their lives were stale and 
flat, and they masked this staleness from 
themselves by their restlessness. The 
noise of their chatter increased to babel, 
as though they were trying to drown 
the quiet of the spacious room and 
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le ave the echo of their V Olce Ss fore vel 
resounding through it. Above them the 
clock struck solemnly and sedately. Its 
bell was not loud, but there was a per- 
ceptible pause after each stroke. It 
had a curious, warning sound. Then 
suddenly, like a lamp extinguished, con- 
versation failed. ‘There occurred one of 
those complete silences which made 
Crystal’s high-pitched voice trail off in 
the midst of an anecdote. ‘The silence 
lasted second after second. Mitzi gig- 
gled, and Amy Nicholls, seated at God- 
frey’s side, turned to him as though 
asking him to speak, as if she could 
not break through this quiet that had 
so suddenly encompassed them. 

A little movement went around the 
table like that of cattle stirring uncom- 
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DEATH WERE IN ITS PAGI 


fortably in their stalls before a storm. 
Yet no one could break through tt. 
They all seemed to be searching des- 
perately in the depths of their consciou s- 
ness for something that would loosen the 
tension, and yet no one seemed to he 
able to drag from those depths a single 
word. Servants stood quiet and atten- 
tive about the room, watching the com- 
pany with fascinated eyes. Silence had 
come down on them suddenly like a 
storm. It had extinguished their gaiety 
as a snuffer extinguishes the light of a 
candle. It endured phantasmally. At 


last, after what seemed an eternity, 


Crystal spoke. All she said was: 
“What a ghastly clock.” 


The sound of her voice in this strange 
quiet was like a sudden shot. Every one 
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jumped. Mitzi burst out laughing. 
Then they all laughed, and their laugh- 
ter was worse than their silence, for it 
had neither gaiety nor relief, and it held 
the madness of hysteria. Each one 
began talking eagerly to his neighbor, 
and by common consent they ignored 
the uncomfortable enchantment that 
had held them. 

After dinner Carrington, Godfrey, and 
Virginia sat together at one end of the 
music-room, away from the others. 
There were certain cross-currents and 
friendships in this company that were 
taken for granted. Now suddenly their 
understandings and their mutual for- 
bearances seemed to have been taken 
away from them. They had always 
amused one another before; they had 
had a certain harmony and mutual 
forbearance. And now suddenly there 
was none of this. There was in the 
atmosphere something uncomfortable, 
as though there were depths within them 
which some unseen thing had disturbed. 

At last Paul Geer burst out, “For 
Heaven’s sake, Mitzi, sing!” 

“IT don’t feel like it,” said Mitzi, 
pertly. “Not millions could make me 
sing when I don’t feel like it.” 

“Ah, do sing, Mitzi! I have nostalgia 
to-night,” Amy Nicholls urged with gen- 
tleness. Mitzi shot a glance at her. 
There was between them the free- 
masonry of predatory women whose 
paths do not touch. 

“For you I will,” she acquiesced. She 
arose and included all the men in the 
room in her pert, defiant gaze. It was 
as though she said, “For a woman | 
will, but not to-night for my enemy, 
man!” She went to the piano. 

Geer, who usually accompanied her, 
rose to his feet sullenly. He sat down 
at the piano with the air of one who says, 
“If you wouldn’t sing for me, I don’t 
wish you to sing for any one.” 

Mitzi shot a look that held both 
scorn and dislike. There was something 
shocking to all the rest about the naked- 
ness of her emotion. The person least 
sensitive to the moods of others could 
see that in another second the peasant 
in her would have the upper hand and 
she would burst into a torrent of abuse. 

She sang. Her voice soared up like 
the release of a gay, bright-colored bird 


from a cage. Then, on the high note 
she flatted lamentably. It was of a dis- 
sonance to make one clap one’s hands 
over one’s ears. It had the effect on her 
as on a skater who has fallen on the ice. 
She turned angrily to Geer. 

“That was your fault,” she said, 
sharply. “Begin again!” 

He did not reply, but looked sullenly 
at the keys. This time her voice soared 
with its usual facility. Then suddenly, 
one became aware that she was off the 
key—Mitzi, whose intonation was fault- 
less! Geer turned his head from the 
music half questioningly, and yet she 
sang. It was intolerable. No one 
stirred. They listened as though frozen 
to this extraordinary thing that had 
happened. 

One could not tell by her manner 
whether or not she was doing this delib- 
erately, because she wished to affront 
the ears of those who listened to her. 
Then, incredibly, her voice broke. There 
was a second silence, and then Mitzi, her 
face white with anger, her small fist 
clenched, cried to Paul Geer: 

“You—you!” 

The social surface without which soci- 
ety cannot exist was rent. Paul, with 
the insolence of a certain type of man 
toward a woman whom he considers 
deeply his inferior, rose from the piano 
and lounged away. 

Mitzi’s anger dissolved into stormy 
tears. In a moment Crystal had her 
arm around Mitzi’s neck, comforting 
her. 

“Why, Mitzi! What brutes we were 
to ask you to sing when you were tired!” 
She was at her sweetest now. “And, 
besides, the acoustics of this house are 
perfectly dreadful—of this room, any- 
way!” 

Mitzi, a sob of anger in her voice, 
declared stormily: “I'll never sing here 
again! Never—never!”’ And then, her 
anger again focusing itself on Paul, 
“And never, never with you for an 
accompanist,” she cried, flinging out the 
back of her hand with the gesture of one 
insolently striking another in the face. 

Amy Nicholls dropped down in a 
chair. Carrington, Virginia, and God- 
frey walked forward and began to make 
conversation with the others. With 
their coming the tension lessened. Out- 
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wardly the situation grew more normal. 
Before the party broke up they managed 
to regain a precarious foothold on the 
surface of things. 


Next morning Virginia rose early. As 
she went down the staircase it seemed to 
her that the house, 
glad with flowers and 
flooded with sunshine, 
welcomed her. She 
wondered how the 
nightma re of the even- 
ing before could have 
happened. The wide 
spaces of the rooms 
seemed so adapted for 
conversation, for the 
most harmonious sort 
of social life. 

She sent for Mrs. 
Pollock to put in 
order some of the de- 
tails of the house. She 
looked at Vir £ inia 
with her old eyes full 
of intelligence, as 
though there were a 
thousand things she 
wished to say to her, 
but which her sense 
of decorum would not 
let her utter. Her 
face, yesterday so at 
peace, was drawn and 
pale. 
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dent. It was his indestructible and in- 
explicable friendship with Gedfrey that 
brought him. He smiled at Virginia. 
“Can't we have coffee together,” he 
asked, ‘‘and on the terrace?” He looked 
around him. “It makes it hard to 
believe in last night, doesn’t it? You 





She went, and pres- “I'LL NEVER SING HERE AGAIN! NEVER—NEVER!”’ 


ently Carrington 

lounged in through 

the rooms. His eyes lighted as they 
fell on Virginia. 

“T didn’t expect to find you up!” he 
cried in joyful surprise, and his greeting 
was as though he had met an old friend 
in an alien country. They had seen each 
other often before, but it had been as 
though there was some transparent but 
impenetrable wall between them, which 
Virginia had sometimes tried to pene- 
trate, and again it had wounded her 
deeply that Carrington had been so 
stupid as not to remove this invisible 
barrier himself. Now, all of a sudden, 
they had become old friends. 

He was an odd one for this galley, 
with nothing in common with them, for 
he was both a man of action and a stu- 





know I’ve the oddest feeling of there 
being only ourselves in all the house—as 
if others just weren't! 1 almost wish | 
weren't going.” 

“Going!” Virginia echoed, stupidly. 
“Oh, why are you going?’ She hadn't 
meant to say it. Her impulsiveness was 
contrary to anything Carrington had 
ever seen in her. 

“Well,” he replied, with equal frank- 
ness, “it’s not as restful as it might be 
the atmosphere, | mean.” She looked 
at him with a forlorn sort of helpless- 
ness. “And by myself I feel as if | 
were some poor little futile barricade 
which was to stave off Heaven knows 
what.” 

He walked to the end of the terrace 
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and back again. The white peacocks 
were silhouetting themselves against the 
dark green of the boxwood hedges. [he 
air was sweet, with the garden in full 
bloom. It was peaceful and harmonious 
beyond everything he had dreamed. 

He smiled at Virginia and held out his 
haad. “I'll see you through,” he said. 

There was a pause filled with an un- 
derstanding there had never been be- 
tween them. At last Carrington spoke: 

“We've become friends overnight, 
and all the others have become enemies.” 

“What happened to us all last night?” 
Virginia asked him. 

“I know what happened to me,”’ he 
answered. ‘“‘In that strange silence | 
saw you for the first time. Maybe that 
happened to them, too. Maybe the 
all saw one another, too, and couldn't 
bear what they saw.” 

During the day every one tried to 


itone for the night before. ‘Toward 
sundown the terrace became animated; 
fast motors deposited guests from othe 
great houses in the neighborhood. Out- 
wardly everything there was full of color 
and animation, but in spite of the new 
elements, in spite of every one’s effort, 
the discomfort of the night before, the 
unbelievable thing that had happened 
was there—it hung about them like 
some poisonous gas which permeated 
everything. 

Chey all overdid their virtuous parts; 
they resembled little boys and girls, 
washed and starched to a point beyond 
all natural conduct. As they sat around 
in the big hall before dinner, they were 
as uncomfortable as though they had 
suddenly been transported into the so- 
ciety of those ladies and gentlemen of 
former generations whose portraits deco- 
rated the walls. It was as though they 





“WE'VE BECOME FRIENDS OVERNIGHT, AND ALL THE OTHERS HAVE BECOME ENEMIES” 
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were in the company of people who, 
without judging them, forced them to 
measure themselves by some higher 
standard from which they fell short. 
Conversation became difficult, and as it 
died down the animosities that had 
been let loose the evening before came 
trooping back. One could almost see 
the ugly horde of them lying in wait, 
ready to destroy the hardly won but 
fragile compromise which they had ef- 
fected. In spite of their efforts no breach 
had been healed, none of the old friend- 
ships had been re-established. Paul and 
Mitzi chaffed each other, but contempt 
and dislike peered out behind their 
gaiety. At last Crystal sprang to her 
feet. 

“T can’t sit in this hall with those 
tiresome people staring at me,” she 
cried. ‘Have them carted away some- 
where, Godfrey. They're not my ances- 
tors! I want ’em taken away, and the 
clock in the dining-room they spoil the 
talk!” 

“Especially handsome Madame 
there,” said Mitzi, pointing to a_por- 
trait over the mantel. ‘Handsome 
Madame, I shock you—yes? You laugh 
at me—yes?” She arose and made a 
courtesy. ‘Then why not withdraw 
where there will benoopera-singers—yes, 
and no nouveau riche—and no parve- 
nues!” She looked mockingly from the 
company to the picture. 

There was a breathiess silence, so that 
Virginia’s voice saying to Godfrey, 
“That’s Diana Thorne, whose writing 
you liked,” was audible throughout the 
room. 

“So, Madame Diana Thorn,” Mitzi 
went on, “‘mes adieux before you are 
retired from our contaminating pres- 
ence!” 

She might have been speaking to a 
real person. They all watched her si- 
lently. It was as though she taunted 
this other woman with her loss of power, 
as though she were saying to a real 
presence: ‘‘Yes, here I am, a common 
little comedian. I and my friends are 
here in your great house, and what are 
you going to do about it?” 

Servants lighted lights, and suddenly 
the face of Diana Thorn leaped out of 
the dark as vivid as Mitzi, delicate, 
beautiful, humorous, and for a moment 
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they faced each other, Diana Thorn’s 
eyes searching Mitzi to the bottom of 
her gutter-snipe soul. Some one turned 
the light that fell on the portrait, and 
Mitzi sank down in her chair with a 
sigh. There had been an odd sense of 
strain in the absurd histrionic scene. 

Under cover of the chatter Godfrey 
said to Crystal: “This is fantastic. 
lhere’s got to be an end of this. Come 
into the library with me. I want to 
talk to you.”” He shut the library door 
and turned to her. “| say, Crystal, let’s 
cut the whole thing.” 

‘**How do you mean, cut it?” 

“Cut it out—let’s give it up. You see 
for yourself that this party’s gone badly 
from the start, and Mitzi won't give it 
a chance.” 

“T can’t send them away, can [?” 
Crystal inquired. 

“You could find some way out of it, 
if you felt like it. You always do,” he 
insisted. 

Crystal paused reflectively. “I don’t 
want to find what you call a way out. 
| want torfght it out and make it end 
right,’ she finally pronounced. 

He tried another tack. “I'd so like it 
here awhile just with you,” he said, 
wistfully. “I'd like a chance to feel it 
was our own house and not a hotel. We 
haven't got a home to our name, 
Crystal; we don’t live in homes, but in 
institutions.” 

“Oh, | wouldn’t be here without peo- 
ple for anything!’ Crystal exclaimed. 
‘It gives me shivers to be here alone a 
moment. It’s a queer house. It’s been 
shut up so long it does queer things to 
us. It’s been silent so long that silence 
is in its walls; it’s as if it were there just 
around the corner ready to pounce on us 

and I’m going to chase it away.” 

Godfrey stared at Crystal curiously. 
The beauty of Thorn House wasn’t there 
for her. It had given him its message. 
From the fruitful past it spoke of the 
fruitful future. It spoke of love and life 
and accomplishment. It had been built 
and maintained by the faithful service 
of those who lived in it. Never before 
had it been in the hands of wasters. It 
had made Godfrey feel that he had been 
inclosed in a luxurious prison, and that 
until now he hadn’t known the real 
world and its possibilities. But to his 
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wife Thorn House was a hostile and 
silent place which she wished to conquer. 

She caught his look of amazement, 
and put her hand lightly on his arm. 
“Poor old boy!” she said. “‘They have 
gotten on your nerves, haven’t they? 
But I'll fix ‘em for you, as soon as I get 
those hateful portraits away. I'll go 
and do it now.” She started for the 
door. 

There came to Godfrey a clear vision 


of Crystal’s invasion of the house—of 


her trail over it, until there remained 
only a shell of itself. He couldn’t bear 


it. When he had spoken so wistfully of 


wanting to be alone there, he had wanted 
Thorn House to possess Crystal, and 
now she had told him that she intended 
to possess it. He wanted to cry out, 
“You're trying to kill Thorn House; 
you re trying to kill beauty and reality 
and dignity,” but he only said, quietly : 
“T don’t think Ill have those pictures 
moved.” 

Crystal stared at him in astonishment. 
She smiled at him, then pouted. ‘ Poor 
Crystal hates them so!” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. He wasn’t used 
to disputing her will, and it embarrassed 
him. 

“But, Godfrey—” she began, mildly, 
as though reasoning with a child. 

“I tell you, it would spoil the room,” 
he repeated. “And I can’t do that—you 
can’t want me to.” He spoke cheerfully 
and evenly. 

Crystal stared at him; then, as she 
saw a complete gravity under his pleas- 
ant manner, her own face hardened. 
They stood opposite each other, hostile 
and alien. It was as if they had never 
looked at each other before, and now 
what each one saw was incredibly dis- 
pleasing. 

Then Crystal said, slowly: “This 
house has been silent and empty too 
long. We've been for two days like 
people living in a haunted place. It 
needs life and noise and gaiety and new 
things. It needs to be made hospitable 
once more. As it is, we can’t talk here. 
Things are as dull as a cemetery. I’m 
going to have people and people. I’m 
going to begin with an impromptu flower 
féte to-morrow, and have people from 
everywhere—and then more parties and 
more and more, and end with a great 


masquerade. | shall have a Midsummer 
Féte like nothing that has ever been 
seen!” 

She had talked herself into good 
humor again. She looked at him for 
approval, but Godfrey was standing 
staring at the floor. 

“Why don’t you answer, Godfrey?” 
she asked, sharply. 

Again they measured each other with 
hostile scrutiny. 

“T don’t understand your attitude,” 
Crystal continued. ‘‘ You might say one 
pleasant word.” ‘Then, as he didn’t 
answer, she shrugged impatiently. “The 
others “Il be sympathetic,” she said, 
and with her departure there swept over 
Godfrey a feeling of desolation. It was 
as if she had linked herself definitely 
with the enemy of his peace. 

The others took up Crystal’s plan 
whirlwind wise. Ever since they came 
they had been waiting for something, it 
seemed, and this was it. They needed 
to forget that strange and disintegrating 
evening and the disquietingly dull and 
orderly day. Life and more life they 
wanted, things moving faster and even 
faster. It was as if they had tacitly 
agreed that there must be no empty 


moment in their lives and no instant of 


silence—especially no silence. 

The next two weeks Virginia and Mrs. 
Pollock spent every morning in bringing 
the house back to its calm serenity, 
effacing the presence of these noisy 
aliens—a forlorn guard over an invisible 
treasure—and Godfrey and Carrington 
helped them. More and more Godfrey 
had taken refuge with them, for the mis- 
understanding between himself and 
Crystal became every day more irrecon- 
cilable. 

Yet it was as though the company was 
fighting some unseen enemy rather than 
amusing themselves, as if they were 
fighting for their very existence, and as 
if this enemy lurked in the quiet of the 
house; and during this an ever-increas- 
ing madness grew in them, while under- 
neath the tumult one could feel the 
animosities of the first evening werc 
there, stifled but waiting their moment. 
There were not excitements enough in 
the world to blind them to it. 


On the day of the great masquerade, 
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time dragged, time stood still, and per- 
petually silence lurked about them, 
ready at a moment’s pause to come down 
upon them and extinguish them. They 
kept it at bay until the confusion of the 
guests’ arrival helped them. As they 
descended the stairs it seemed as if every 
far corner had been ran- 
sacked for saffrons and 
greens, for deep orange 
and poignant blues. As J 
every new group of people 
entered the house the 
uneasy madness of those 
who had been living 
within its walls seized 
them, and with the shift- 
ing of the noisy and 
brilliantly colored crowd 
the personality of the 
house seemed to recede, 
to become a lovely and 
dim background. Alone 
by itself it had always 
seemed full of color and 
to speak of life, but now 
of a sudden it had grown 
dim and gray and sad 
an inconspicuous back- 
ground for a riotous 
pageant. Yet all the 
various animosities and 
jealous rivalries were 
strangely on the surface, 
as though they might be 
tossed ruinously to the 
surface at any moment. 

Crystal, absorbed in 
the details of the masque, 
Midsummer Madness, 
had left the guests to 
Virginia, and as the even- 
ing went on they gave 
her the effect as though 
they were all rushing on to some inevi- 
table shipwreck. What it was she feared 
she could not tell. The sense of some- 
thing fantastic and mysterious swept 
over her. 

“Where’s Godfrey?” Carrington asked 
at last. “He’s got to come and help out 
with this. It’s as if we were in a night- 
mare.” 

“T'll go and get him,” Virginia said. 
She found him alone in the library. 
What she had to tell him was so vague 
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that she found herself talking incohe- 
rently about her own sense of deep dis- 
quiet. He looked at her strangely. 
“Don’t you know what’s happened?” 
he said. *This house 1S poison to us! 
It hates us! It’s done a terrible thing 
to us. It’s stripped us bare of our little 
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““HANDSOME MADAME, | SHOCK YOU—YES? 


agreeable fripperies of the spirit and has 
shown us to one another as we are. In 
the silence that comes over us we are 
mirrored partly to one another; we see 
ourselves, and so we hate ourselves and 
are one another’s enemies. Without our 
little social make-up we're all of us one 
another’s enemies.” 

At Virginia’s passionate gesture of 
dissent: 

“All of us,” he ‘repeated, “Crystal 
and myself most of all. We haven’t one 
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“THINGS ARE AS DULL AS A CEMETERY. 


common meeting-place with which to 
make a life together. I love this.”” He 
made a gesture toward the quiet walls 
of the library. He walked up and down 
and paused at the door. “You belong 
here,” he cried. “This is your house! 
It loves you. When | come through 
these quiet rooms and see you sitting 
writing, it is as though you were inclosed 
in peace. The place is only empty and 
meaningless when they’re all here. | 
tell you the house hates us, Virginia! 
Its silence has fought us since we came.” 
“Godfrey, you’re mad.” 
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“Of course ’m mad,” he cried. “* Why 
shouldn’t I be? I can’t have the thing 
I love, I can’t have the life I want: 
money can’t buy it any more than it 
could buy this house. | know you don’t 
love me, Virginia; | know I shouldn’t 
tell you I love you, but I can’t keep 
myself from it. | can’t have what I love 
and I hate what I have. It seems to me 
that this house hates me most of all.” 

It seemed to Virginia that all the 
things she had learned at Thorn House 
crowded around her. 

“Poor Godfrey,” she said, kindly 
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“It’s not me you love; it is this other 
thing that all of them won’t let you 
have—the reality of life.” 

She was not thinking of herself at all, 
but all at once the realization of her po- 
sition came over Godfrey. He buried 
his face in his hands. In his moment of 
madness he had made her position in his 
household an intolerable one; and Vir- 
ginia, instead of blaming him, looked at 
him with complete and pitiful under- 
standing. 

Outside there was a pause before the 
masque. At either side of the staircase 
were groups of half-naked girls, bac- 
chantes and dryads, awaiting their signal 
to begin. Suddenly the lights were 
turned low; Crystal, Mitzi, and Amy 
Nicholls stood before the audience 
dressed like three glittering birds—three 
white peacocks amid the color about 
them. A faun and two other nymphs 
stole forward and stood beneath the old 
portraits and talked to them in panto- 
mime, and in pantomime they indicated 
that in this presence they could not 
dance. Then Crystal raised her hand, 
and footmen took down the portraits 
from the wall and moved up the stairs, 


‘two by two. They moved with exag- 


gerated solemnity, as though walking to 
the strains of a funeral march. A little 
uneasy rustle went through the audi- 
ence. 

The last portrait was at the top of the 
stairs when a forlorn little black figure 
emerged from the brilliant crowd. It 
was Mrs. Pollock. She was oblivious of 
them and of the commotion she caused, 
sunk completely in her own grief. Like 
a stricken woman she followed the por- 
trait up-stairs. She moved very slowly, 
as though between morning and after- 
noon very old age had overwhelmed her. 
She walked so slowly that it seemed an 
eternity before she reached the top of 
the stairs, and while she went up no 
one spoke. Age and dignity and grief 
were in her face, and there was the lassi- 
tude about her of some one whose heart 
had been broken and whose body has 
suffered with its heart. Breathlessly 
they watched her little, aged figure toil 
up the stairs in the wake of the pictures. 
Silence had gotten them. Silence that 
had stalked them since they came, that 
they had defied and beaten back, had 
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gotten them at last. The empty, dis- 
colored spaces on the walls looked down 
on them like dreadful blank windows 
that looked out at nothingness, and still 
the little, prim figure toiled up the stairs, 
and still they sat as though frozen. 

Mrs. Pollock disappeared, and still 
silence held them. They seemed as 
though turned to stone. Moment after 
moment passed and no one stirred. 
Finally in the midst of this silence the 
music began a macaber ragtime. In the 
face of the motionless audience it was 
grotesque, fantastic, and yet no one 
stirred; they sat as if awaiting some in- 
visible summons. Then Mitzi’s laugh- 
ter crashed out above the music, loud, 
hysterical, and at her laughter the music 
stopped. 

“T’m going!” she cried. ‘‘I won’t stay 
here! Come, Nicholls, come!” 

Jealousy—never far below the surface 
with Amy Nicholls—flamed out with 
cold intensity. Speechless, she con- 
fronted Mitzi. They faced each other in 
the magnificence of their white peacock 
plumes like actors in some hateful 
pageant, hate and cruelty in both their 
eyes. 

Nicholls strode forward. ‘‘Come on, 
Mitzi,” he said, roughly. He had the 
air of a man who will pay any price to 
end a scene. 

At this Amy Nicholls screamed, and 
Crystal led her from the room. 

Again the company sat quiet and 
waiting. 

““What’s happened? Where have they 
gone?” No one, except those nearest 
had heard anything except Mitzi’s 
laughter and Amy’s cry. It happened 
like something rehearsed. The musi- 
cians looked helplessly at one another, 
awaiting some one to give the signal for 
the music. The lovely, half-naked girls 
waited restlessly for the cue which would 
not come. A little sighing ripple ran 
around the room, not more than a sigh, 
but it brought fear with it. People in 
the back part of the room began ebbing 
from the room quietly, almost timidly, 
as though leaving the scene of some dis- 
aster. They ebbed out as quietly and 
inevitably as sand from an hour-glass. 
Each little sound that they made echoed 
menacingly in the unnatural quiet. In 
the silence one could hear the rain on 
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the terrace outside. The rush of people 
grew and grew. Then one of the dancers 
screamed. 

“Come on, come on!” she cried. 
“They’re going! They’re going! Some- 
thing’s happened!” And at this, panic 
broke loose. They streamed out of the 
house; they swarmed out of the win- 
dows; and with incredible cries and con- 
fusion they crowded in waiting motors 
as though escaping from some horror, 
while high above the staircase Mrs. 
Pollock watched them in_ stupefied 
amazement, and Virginia, with Car- 
rington’s arm around her, crushed her- 
self into a corner to escape the stampede. 

Then Crystal, pale as her own white 
costume behind her make-up, ran in. 
“Virginia,” she cried, ““what can | do? 
What can I do? Godfrey’s left! He’s 
gone for good. And I—I accused him of 
caring more for Thorn House and you 
than for me. I don’t know what I did— 
I went mad for a moment; we’re all 
mad to-night. I told him I wanted you 


to go, and to send away that walking 
conscience, Mrs. Pollock. And he didn’t 
answer a word, but looked at me as if 
he hated me; and he’s gone—and I’m 
going! I won’t stay here!” She swept 
on through the disordered room. 

Still Carrington and Virginia stood 
together. Silence had fallen on Thorn 
House, and with silence instead of dis- 
comfort had come peace. Mrs. Pollock 
approached them, and, as though speak- 
ing to those whom she had served for 
years: “Unless you have orders I'll see to 
putting everything to rights. I’m sure 
you’re tired.””’ They looked at the name- 
less disarray left by the flying guests. 
Mrs. Pollock turned to Virginia; her 
voice rang out in a sort of stern triumph: 
“Thorn House has turned them out. 
It refused them from the night they 
came. You made it yours, and it 
wouldn’t be taken from you. Thorn 
House hated them and turned them out! 
Thorn House, you wouldn’t have them, 
and you drove them from you.” 


The Door-Harp 


BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


OU went. There drifted back to me 
The last breath of a melody, 

Diffused Aolian loveliness 

Too fugitive to calm or bless. 

I wonder human ear could know 

A wraith of music fading so; 

It left no footprints on the wind, 

Nor even memory behind. 


Was it some solacing sweet air, 

Or cadence of a soul’s despair? 

The small harp quivers on the door 
That you have closed forevermore, 
But will not breathe the lyric cry 

I have forgotten; and its sigh 
When others go, is only pain 
Because you do not come again. 
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The Mysterious Stranger 
A ROMANCE 
BY MARK 


PART 


CEE FDRE T was wonderful, the 

pa, mastery Satan had over 
‘e time and distance. For 
av] | vi him they did not exist. 

7 He called them human 
= ¥, inventions, and said 
Se GR they were artificialities. 
We often went to the most distant 
parts of the globe with him, and stayed 
weeks and months, and yet were gone 
only a fraction of a second, as a rule. 
You could prove it by the clock. One 
day when our people were in such 
awful distress because the witch com- 
mission were afraid to proceed against 
the astrologer and Father Peter’s house- 
hold, or against any, indeed, but the 
poor and the friendless, they lost pa- 
tience and took to witch-hunting on 
their own score, and began to chase a 
born lady who was known to have the 
habit of curing people by devilish arts, 
such as bathing them, washing them, 
and nourishing them instead of bleeding 
them and purging them through the 
ministrations of a barber-surgeon in the 
proper way. She came flying down, with 
the mob after her howling and cursing, 
and tried to take refuge in houses, but 
the doors were shut in her face. They 
chased her more than half an hour, we 
following to see it, and at last she was 
exhausted and fell, and they caught her. 
They dragged her to a tree and threw a 
rope over a limb and began to make a 
noose in it, some holding her, meantime, 
and she crying and begging, and her 
young daughter looking on and weeping, 
but afraid to say or do anything. 

They hanged the lady, and I threw a 
stone at her, although in my heart | 
was sorry for her; but all were throw- 
ing stones and each was watching his 
neighbor, and if I had not done as 
the others did it would have been no- 








TWAIN 
VII 


ticed and spoken of. Satan burst out 
laughing. 

All that were near by turned upon him 
astonished and not pleased. It was an 
ill time to laugh, for his free and scofiing 
ways and his supernatural music had 
brought him under suspicion all over 
the town and turned many privately 
against him. The big blacksmith called 
attention to him now, raising his voice 
so that all should hear, and said: 

“What are you laughing at? Answer! 
Moreover, please explain to the com- 
pany why you threw no stone.” 

“Are you sure I did not throw a 
stone?” 

“Yes. You needn’t try to get out of 
it; | had my eye on you.” 

“And I—I noticed you!” shouted two 
others. 

“Three witnesses,” said Satan: 
“Mueller, the blacksmith; Klein, the 
butcher’s man; Pfeiffer, the weaver’s 
journeyman. Three very ordinary liars. 
Are there any more?” 

“Never mind whether there are others 
or not, and never mind about what you 
consider us—three’s enough to settle 
your matter for you. You'll prove that 
you threw a stone, or it shall go hard 
with you.” 

‘That’s so!” shouted the crowd, and 
surged up as closely as they could to the 
center of interest. 

“And first you will answer that other 
question,” cried the blacksmith, pleased 
with himself for being mouthpiece to the 
public and hero of the occasion. “What 
are you laughing at?” 

Satan smiled and answered pleasantly: 

“To see three cowards stoning a dying 
lady when they were so near death 
themselves.” 

You could see the superstitious crowd 
shrink and catch their breath under the 
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sudden shock. The blacksmith, with a 
show of bravado, said: 

“Pooh! What do you know about it?” 

“I? Everything. By profession I am 
a fortune-teller, and I read the hands of 
you three—and some others—when you 
lifted them to stone the woman. One 
of you will die to-morrow week; another 
of you will die to-night; the third has 
but five minutes to live—and yonder is 
the clock!” 

It made a sensation. The faces of the 
crowd blanched, and turned mechani- 
cally toward the clock. The butcher and 
the weaver seemed smitten with an ill- 
ness, but the blacksmith braced up and 
said, with spirit: 

“Tt is not long to wait for one of your 
predictions. If it fails, young master, 
you will not live a whole minute after, I 
promise you that.” 

No one said anything; all watched the 
clock in a deep stillness which was im- 
pressive. When four and a half minutes 
were gone the blacksmith gave a sudden 
gasp and clapped his hand upon his 
heart, saying, “Give me breath! Give 
me room!” and began to sink down. 
The crowd surged back, no one offering 
to support him, and he fell lumbering 
to the ground and was dead. The people 
stared» at him, then at Satan, then at 
one another; and their lips moved, but 
no words came. Then Satan said: 

“Three saw that I threw no stone. 
Perhaps there are others; let them 
speak.” 

It struck a kind of panic into them, 
and, although no one answered him, 
many began to violently accuse one 
another, saying, “You said he didn’t 
throw,” and getting for reply, “It is a 
lie, and I will make you eat it!” And 
so in a moment they were in a raging 
and noisy turmoil, and beating and 
banging one another; and in the midst 
was the only indifferent one—the dead 
lady hanging from her rope, her troubles 
forgotten, her spirit at peace. 

So we walked away, and I was not at 
ease, but was saying to myself, “He told 
them he was laughing at them, but it was 
a lie—he was laughing at me.” 

That made him laugh again, and he 
said, “Yes, | was laughing at you, be- 
cause, in fear of what others might report 
about you, you stoned the woman when 


your heart revolted at the act—but I 
was laughing at the others, too.” 
“Why r 

“Because their case was yours?” 

“How is that?” 

“Well, there were sixty-eight people 
there, and sixty-two of them had no 
more desire to throw a stone than you 
had.” 

“Satan!” 

“Oh, it’s true. I know your race. It 
is made up of sheep. It is governed by 
minorities, seldom or never by majori- 
ties. It suppresses its feelings and its 
beliefs and follows the handful that 
makes the most noise. Sometimes the 
noisy handful is right, sometimes wrong; 
but no matter, the crowd follows it. The 
vast majority of the race, whether 
savage or civilized, are secretly kind- 
hearted and shrink from inflicting pain, 
but in the presence of the aggressive and 
pitiless minority they don’t dare to as- 
sert themselves. Think of it! One kind- 
hearted creature spies upon another, and 
sees to it that he loyally helps in iniqui- 
ties which revolt both of them. Speaking 
as an expert, | know that ninetv-nine out 
of a hundred of your race were strongly 
against the killing of witches when that 
foolishness was first agitated by a hand- 
ful of pious lunatics in the long ago. And 
I know that even to-day, after ages of 
transmitted prejudice and silly teach- 
ing, only one person in twenty puts any 
real heart into the harrying of a witch. 
And yet apparently everybody hates 

witches and wants them killed. Some 
re a handful will rise up on the other 
side and make the most noise—perhaps 
even a single daring man with a big 
voice and a determined front will do it— 
and in a week all the sheep will wheel 
and follow him, and witch-hunting will 
come to a sudden end. 

“Monarchies, aristocracies, and re- 
ligions are all based upon that large 
defect in your race—the individual’s 
distrust of his neighber, and his desire, 
for safety’s or comfort’s sake, to stand 
well in his neighbor’s eye. These insti- 
tutions will always remain, and always 
flourish, and always oppress you, af- 
front you, and degrade you, because you 
will always be and remain slaves of 
minorities. There was never a country 
where the majority of the people were 
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in their secret hearts loyal to any of 
these institutions.’ 

[| did not like to hear our race called 
sheep, and said I did not think they 
were. 

“Still, it is true, lamb,” said Satan. 
“Look at you in war—what mutton you 
are, and how ridiculous!” 

“In war? How?” 

“There has never been a just one, 
never an honorable one—on the part of 
the instigator of the war. I can see a 
million years ahead, and this rule will 
never change in so many as half a dozen 
instances. The loud little handful—as 
usual—will shout for the war. The pul- 
pit will—warily and cautiously—object 

at first; the great, big, dull bulk of the 
nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try 
to make out why there should be a war, 
and will say, earnestly and indignantly, 
“Tt is unjust and dishonorable, and there 
is no necessity for it.” Then the handful 
will shout louder. A few fair men on 
the other side will argue and reason 
against the war with speech and pen, and 
at first will have a hearing and be ap- 
plauded; but it will not last long; those 
others will outshout them, and pres- 
ently the anti-war audiences will thin 
out and lose popularity. Before long 
you will see this curious thing: the 
speakers stoned from the platform, and 
free speech strangled by hordes of furi- 
ous men who in their secret hearts are 
still at one with those stoned speakers— 
as earlier—but do not dare to say so. 
And now the whole nation—pulpit and 
all—will take up the war-cry, and shout 
itself hoarse, and mob any honest man 
who ventures to open his mouth; and 
presently such mouths will cease to 
open. Next, the statesmen will invent 
cheap lies, putting the blame upon the 
nation that is attacked, and every man 
will be glad of those conscience-soothing 
falsities, and will diligently study them, 
and refuse to examine any refutations 
of them; and thus he will by and by 
convince himself that the war is just, 
and will thank God for the better sleep 
he enjoys after this process of grotesque 
self-deception.” 


Days and days went by now, and no 
Satan. It was dull without him. But 
the astrologer, who had returned from 
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his excursion to the moon, went about 
the village, braving public opinion, 
and getting a stone in the middle of 
his back now and then when some witch- 
hater got a safe chance to throw it and 
dodge out of sight. Meantime two in- 
fluences had been working well for Mar- 
get. That Satan, who was quite indif- 
ferent to her, had stopped going to her 
house after a visit or two had hurt her 
pride, and she had set herself the task 
of banishing him from her heart.. Re- 
ports of Wilhelm Meidling’s dissipation 
brought to her from time to time by old 
Ursula had touched her with remorse, 
jealousy of Satan being the cause of it; 
and so now, these two matters working 
upon her together, she was getting a 
good profit out of the combination—her 
interest in Satan was steadily cooling, 
her interest in Wilhelm as_ steadily 
warming. All that was needed to com- 
plete her conversion was that Wilhelm 
should brace up and do something that 
should cause favorable talk and incline 
the public toward him again. 

The opportunity came now. Marget 
sent and asked him to defend her uncle 
in the approaching trial, and he was 
greatly pleased, and stopped drinking 
and began his preparations with dili- 
gence. With more diligence than hope, 
in fact, for it was not a promising case. 
He had many interviews in his office 
with Seppi and me, and thrashed out 
our testimony pretty thoroughly, think- 
ing to find some valuable grains among 
the chaff, but the harvest was poor. 

If Satan would only come! That was 
my constant thought. He could invent 
some way to win the case; for he had 

said it would be soon, so he necessarily 
knew how it could be done. But the 
days dragged on, and still he did not 
come. Of course I did not doubt that 
it would win, and that Father Peter 
would be happy for the rest of his life, 
since Satan had said so; yet I knew | 
should be much more comfortable if he 
would come and tell us how to manage 
it. It was getting high time for Father 
Peter to have a saving change toward 
happiness, for by general report he was 
worn out with his 1 imprisonment and the 
ignominy that was burdening him, and 
was like to die of his miseries unless he 
got relief soon. 
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At last the trial came on, and the peo- 
ple gathered from all around to witness 
it; among them many strangers from 
considerable distances. Yes, everybody 
was there except the accused. He was 
too feeble in body for the strain. But 
Marget was present, and keeping up her 
hope and her spirit the best she could. 
The money was present, too. It was 
emptied on the table, and was handled 
and caressed and examined by such as 
were privileged. 

The astrologer was put in the witness- 
box. He had on his best hat and robe 
for the occasion. 

Question. You claim that this money 
is yours? 

Answer. I do. 

OQ. How did you come by it? 

A. | found the bag in the road when 
I was returning from a journey. 

OQ. When? 

A. More than two years ago. 

QO. What did you do with it? 

A. | brought it home and hid it in a 
secret place in my observatory, intend- 
ing to find the owner if I could. 

). You endeavored to find him? 

A. 1 made diligent inquiry during 
several months, but nothing came of it. 

And then? 

I thought it not worth while to 
look further, and was minded to use the 
money in finishing the wing of the 
foundling asylum connected ,with the 
priory and nunnery. So I took it out of 
its hiding-place and counted it to see if 
any of it was missing. And then— 

OQ. Why do you stop? Proceed. 

A. | am sorry to have to say this, but 
just - I had finished and was restoring 
the bag to its place, I looked up and 
there stood Father Peter behind me. 

Several murmured, “That looks bad,” 
but others answered, “Ah, but he 
such a liar!” 

QO. That made you uneasy? 

A. No; I thought nothing of it at 
the time, for Father Peter often came 
to me unannounced to ask for a little 
help in his need. 

Marget blushed crimson at hearing 
her uncle falsely and impudently 
charged with begging, especially from 
one he had always denounced as a fraud, 
and was going to speak, but remembered 
herself in time and held her peace. 


). Proceed. 

A. In the end I was afraid to con- 
tribute the money to the foundling 
asylum, but elected to wait yet another 
year and continue my inquiries. When 
I heard of F ather Peter’s find I was glad, 
and no suspicions entered my mind; 
when I came home a day or two later 
and discovered that my own money 
was gone I still did not suspect until 
three circumstances connected with 
Father Peter’s good fortune struck me 
as being singular coincidences. 

). Pray name them. 

A. Father Peter had found his money 
in a path—I had found mine in a road. 
Father Peter’s find consisted exclusive- 
ly of gold ducats—mine also. Father 
Peter found eleven hundred and seven 
ducats—lI exactly the same. 

This closed his evidence, and certain- 
ly it made a strong impression on the 
assembly; one could see that. 

Wilhelm Meidling asked him some 
questions, then called us boys, and we 
told our tale. It made the people laugh, 
and we were ashamed. We were feeling 
pretty badly, anyhow, because Wilhelm 
was hopeless, and showed it. He was 
doing as well as he could, poor young 
fellow, but nothing was in his favor, and 
such sympathy as there might be was now 
plainly not with his client. It might 
be difficult for court and people to be- 
lieve the astrologer’s story, considering 
his character, but it was almost impos- 
sible to believe Father Peter’s. We were 
already feeling badly enough, but when 
the astrologers lawyer said he believed 
he would not ask us any questions—for 
our story was a little delicate and 
would be cruel for him to put any strain 
upon it—everybody tittered, and it was 
almost more than we could bear. Then 
he made a sarcastic little speech, and 
got so much fun out of our tale, and it 
seemed so ridiculous and childish and 
every way impossible and foolish, that it 
made everybody laugh till the tears 
came; and at last Marget could not 
keep up her courage any longer, but 
broke down and cried, and I was so 
sorry for her. 

Now I noticed something that braced 
me up. It was Satan standing alongside 
of Wilhelm! And there was such a 
contrast: Satan looked so confident, had 
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such a spirit in his eyes and face, and 
Wilhelm looked so depressed and de- 
spondent. We two were comfortable 
now, and judged that he would testify, 
and persuade the bench and the people 
that black was white and white black, 
or any other color he wanted it. We 
glanced around to see what the strangers 
in the place thought of him, for he was 
beautiful, you know—stunning, in fact 
but no one was noticing him; so we 
knew by that that he was invisible. 

[he lawyer was saying his last words; 
and while he was saying them Satan 
began to melt into Wilhelm. He melted 
into him and disappeared; and then 
there was a change, when his spirit began 
+o look out of Wilhelm’s eyes. 

The lawyer finished quite seriously, 
and with dignity. He pointed to the 
money and said: 

“The love of it is the root of all evil. 
There it lies, the ancient tempter, newly 
red with the shame of its latest victory— 
the dishonor of a priest of God and his 
two poor juvenile helpers in crime. If 
it could but speak, let us hope that it 
would be constrained to confess that of 
all its conquests this was the basest and 
the most pathetic.” 

He sat down. Wilhelm rose and said: 

“From the testimony of the accuser 
I gather that he found this money in a 
road more than two years ago. Correct 
me, sir, if | misunderstood you.” 

The astrologer said his understanding 
of it was correct. 

““And the money so found was never 
out of his hands thenceforth up to a 
certain definite date—the last day of 
last year. Correct me, sir, if | am 
wrong.” 

The astrologer nodded his head. Wil- 
helm turned to the bench and said: 

“If 1 prove that this money here was 
not that money, then it is not his?” 

“Certainly not; but this is irregular. 
If you had such a witness it was your 
duty to give proper notice of it and have 
him here to—” He broke off and began 
to consult with the other judges. Mean- 
time the other lawyer got up excited 
and began to protest against allowing 
new witnesses to be brought into the 
case at this late stage. 

_The judges decided that his conten- 
tion was just and must be allowed. 


“But this is not a new witness,”’ said 
Wilhelm. “It has already been partly 
examined. I speak of the coin.” ; 

“The coinf What can the coin say?” 

“Tt can say it is not the coin that the 
astrologer once possessed. It can say 
it was not in existence last December. 
By its date it can say this.” 

And it was so! There was the greatest 
excitement in the court while the prose- 
cutor and the judges were reaching for 
coins and examining them and exclaim- 
ing. And everybody was full of admira- 
tion of Wilhelm’s brightness in happen- 
ing to think of that neat idea. At last 
order was called and the court said: 

“All of the coins but four are of the 
date of the present year. The court 
tenders its sincere sympathy to the 
accused, and its deep regret that he, an 
innocent man, through an unfortunate 
mistake, has suffered the undeserved 
humiliation of imprisonment and trial. 
The case is dismissed.” 

So the money could speak, after all, 
though one lawyer thought it couldn’t. 
The court rose, and almost everybody 
came forward to shake hands with Mar- 
get and congratulate her, and then to 
shake with Wilhelm and praise him; and 
Satan had stepped out of Wilhelm and 
was standing around looking on full of 
interest, and people walking through 
him every which way, not knowing he 
was there. And Wilhelm could not ex- 
plain why he only thought of the date 
on the coins at the last moment, instead 
of earlier; he said it just occurred to him 
all of a sudden, like an inspiration, and 
he brought it right out without any 
hesitation, for, although he didn’t ex- 
amine the coins, he seemed somehow to 
know it was true. That was honest of 
him, and like him; another would have 
pretended he had thought of it earlier, 
and was keeping it back for a surprise. 

He had dulled down a little now; not 
much, but still you could notice that he 
hadn’t that luminous look in his eyes 
that he had while Satan was in him. 
He nearly got it back, though, for a 
moment when Marget came and praised 
him and thanked him and couldn’t keep 
him from seeing how proud she was of 
him. The astrologer went off dissatished 
and cursing, and Solomon Isaacs gath- 
ered up the money and carried it away. 
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It was Father Peter’s for good and all, 
now. 

Satan was gone. I judged that he had 
spirited himself to the jail to tell the 
prisoner the news; and in this I was 
right. Marget and the rest of us hurried 
thither at our best speed, in a great 
state of rejoicing. 

Well, what Satan had done was this. 
He had appeared before that poor 
prisoner, exclaiming, “The trial is over, 
and you stand forever disgraced as a 
thief—by verdict of the court!” 

The shock unseated the old man’s 
reason. When we arrived, ten minutes 
later, he was parading pompously up 
and down and delivering commands to 
this and that and the other constable 
or jailer, and calling them Grand Cham- 
berlain, and Prince This and Prince 
That, and Admiral of the Fleet, Field 
Marshal in Command, and all such 
fustian, and was as happy as a bird. He 
thought he was Emperor! 

Marget flung herself on his breast and 
cried, and indeed everybody was moved 
almost ‘to heartbreak. He recognized 
Marget, but could not understand why 
she should cry. He patted her on the 
shoulde r and said: 

“Don’t do it, dear; remember, there 
are witnesses, and it is not becoming in 
the Crown Princess. Tell me your trou- 
ble—it shall be mended; there is noth- 
ing the Emperor cannot do.” Then he 
looked around and saw old Ursula with 
her apron to her eyes. He was puzzled 
at that, and said, ““And what is the 
matter with you?” 

Through her sobs she got out words 
explaining that she was distressed to 
ee him—*‘so.” He reflected over that 
a moment, then muttered, as if to him- 
self: “‘A singular old thing, the Dowager 
Duchess—means well, but is always 
snuffing and never able to tell what it is 
about. It is because she doesn’t know.” 
His eye fell on Wilhelm. “Prince of 
India,” he said. “I divine that it is you 
that the Crown Princess is concerned 
about. Her tears shall be dried; I will 
ne longer stand between you; she shall 
share your throne; and between you 
you shall inherit mine. There, little 
lady, have I done well? You can smile, 
now—isn’t it so?” 

He petted Marget and kissed her, and 


was so contented with himself and with 
everybody that he could not do enough 
for us all, but began to give away king- 
doms and such things right and left, and 
the least that any of us got was a princi- 
pality. And so at last, being persuaded 
to go home, he marched in imposing 
state; and when the crowds along the 
way saw how it gratified him to be hur- 
rahed at, they humored him to the top 
of his desire, and he responded with con- 
descending bows and gracious smiles, 
and often stretched out a hand and said, 

“Bless you, my people!” 

As pitiful a sight as ever I saw. And 
Marget and old Ursula crying all the 
way. 

On my road home I came upon Satan, 
and reproached him with deceiving me 
with that lie. He was not embarrassed, 
but said, quite simply and composedly: 

“Ah, you mistake; it was the truth. 
I said he would be happy the rest of his 
days, and he will, for he will always 
think he is the Emperor, and his pride 
in it and his joy in it will endure to the 
end. He is now, and will remain, the one 
utterly happy person in this empire.’ 

“But the method of it, Satan, the 
method! Couldn’t you have done it 
without june ing him of his reason?” 

It was difficult to irritate Satan, but 
that accomplished it. 

“What an ass you are!” he said. “Are 
you so unobservant as not to have found 
out that sanity and happiness are an 
impossible combination? No sane man 
can be happy, for to him life is real, and 
he sees what a fearful thing it is. Only 
the mad can be happy, and not many of 
those. The few that imagine themselves 
kings or gods are happy, the rest are no 
happier than the sane. Of course, no 
man is entirely in his right mind at 
any time, but I have been referring to 
the extreme cases. I have taken from 
this man that trumpery thing which the 
race regards as a Mind; I have replaced 
his tin life with a silver-gilt fiction; you 
see the result—and you criticize! I said 
I would make him permanently happy, 
and I have done it. I have made him 
happy by the only means possible to 
his race—and you are not satished!” 





He heaved a discouraged sigh, and said, 
“It seems to me that this race is hard to 
please.” 
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There it was, you see. He didn’t 
seem to know any way to do a person a 
favor except by killing him or making a 
lunatic out of him. I apologized, as well 
as I could; but privately I did not think 
much of his processes—at that time. 


Satan was accustomed to say that our 
race lived a life of continuous and un- 
interrupted self-deception. It duped 
itself from cradle to grave with shams 
and delusions which it mistook for reali- 
ties, and this made its entire life a sham. 
Of the score of fine qualities which it im- 
agined it had and was vain of, it really 
possessed hardly one. It regarded itself 
as gold, and was only brass. One day 
when he was in this vein he mentioned a 
detail—the sense of humor. I cheered 
up then and took issue. I said we pos- 
sessed it. 

“There spoke the race!” he said; “al- 
ways ready to claim what it hasn’t got, 
and mistake its ounce of brass filings 
for a ton of gold-dust. You have a 
mongrel perception of humor, nothing 
more; a multitude of you possess that. 
This multitude see the comic side of a 
thousand low-grade and trivial things— 
broad incongruities, mainly; grotesque- 
ries, absurdities, evokers of the horse- 
laugh. The ten thousand high-grade com- 
icalities which exist in the world are sealed 
from their dull vision. Wiil a day come 
when the race will detect the funniness of 
these juvenilities and laugh at them— 
and, by laughing at them, destroy them? 
For your race, in its poverty, has un- 
questionably one really effective weapon 

laughter. Power, money, persuasion, 
supplication, persecution — these can 
lift at a colossal humbug—push it a 
little—weaken it a little, century by cen- 
tury; but only laughter can blow it to 
rags and atoms at a blast. Against the 
assault of laughter nothing can stand. 
You are always fussing and fighting with 
your other weapons. Do you ever use 
thatone? No; you leave it lying rusting. 
As a race, do you ever use it at all? No; 
you lack sense and the courage. 


We were traveling at the time and 
stopped at a little city in India and 
looked on while a juggler did his 
tricks before a group of natives. They 
were wonderful, but I knew Satan could 
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beat that game, and I begged him to 
show off a little, and he said he would. 
He changed himself into a native, in 
turban and breech-cloth, and very con- 
siderately conferred on me a temporary 
knowledge of the language. 

The juggler exhibited a seed, covered 
it with earth in a small flower-pot, then 
put a rag over the pot; after a minute 
the rag began to rise; in ten minutes it 
had risen a foot; then the rag was re- 
moved and a little tree was exposed, 
with leaves upon it and ripe fruit. We 
ate the fruit, and it was good. But 
Satan said: 

“Why do you cover the pot? Can’t 
you grow the tree in the sunlight?” 

“No,” said the juggler; “‘no one can 
do that.” 

“You are only an apprentice; you 
don’t know your trade. Give me the 
seed—lI will show you.” He took the 
seed and said, “‘What shall I raise from 
it?” 

“It is a cherry seed; of course you 
will raise a cherry.’ 

“Oh no; that is a trifle; any novice 
can dothat. Shall I raise an orange-tree 
from it?” 

“Oh yes!” and the juggle r laughed. 

“And shall | make 1 it bear other fruits 
as well as oranges?’ 

“Tf God wills!’ and they all laughed. 

Satan put the seed on the ground, put 
a handful of dust on it, and said, “‘ Rise!” 

A tiny stem shot up and began to 
grow, and grew so fast that in five min- 
utes it was a great tree and we were 
sitting in the shade of it. There was a 
murmur of wonder, then all looked up 
and saw a strange and pretty sight, for 
the branches were heavy with fruits of 
many kinds and colors—oranges, grapes, 
bananas, peaches, cherries, apricots, and 
so on. Baskets were brought, and the 
unlading of the tree began; and the 
people crowded around Satan and kissed 
his hand, and praised him, calling him 
the prince of jugglers. The news went 
about the town, and everybody came 
running to see the wonder—and they 
remembered to bring baskets, too. But 
the tree was equal to the occasion; it 
put out new fruits as fast as any were 
removed; baskets were filled by the 
score and by the hundred, but always 
the supply remained undiminished. At 
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last a foreigner in white linen and sun- 
helmet arrived, and exclaimed angrily: 

“Away from here! Clear out, you 
dogs; the tree is on my land and is 
my property.” 

The natives put down their baskets 
and made humble obeisance. Satan 
made humble obeisance, too, with his 
fingers to his forehead, in the native way, 
and said: 

“Please let them have their pleasure 
for an hour, sir—only that, and no 
longer. Afterward you may forbid them; 
and you will still have more fruit than 
you and the state together can consume 
in a year.” 

This made the foreigner very angry, 
and he cried out, ““Who are you, you 
vagabond, to tell your betters what they 
may do and what they mayn’t!” and he 
struck Satan with his cane and followed 
this error with a kick. 

The fruits rotted on the branches, and 
the leaves withered and fell. The for- 
eigner gazed at the bare limbs with the 
look of one who is surprised, and not 

gratified. Satan said: 

“Take good care of the tree, for its 
health and yours are bound together. 
It will never bear again, but if you tend 
it well it will live long. Water its roots 
once in each hour every night—and do 
it yourself; it must not be done by 
proxy, and to do it in daylight will not 
answer. If you fail only once in any 
night, the tree will die, and you likewise. 
Do not go home to your own country 
any more—you would not reach there; 
make no business or pleasure engage- 
ments which require you to go outside 
your gate at night—you cannot afford 
the risk; do not rent or sell this place— 
it would be injudicious.” 

The foreigner was proud and wouldn't 
beg, but I thought he looked as if he 
would like to. While he stood gazing at 
Satan we vanished away and landed in 
Ceylon. 

| was sorry for that man; sorry Satan 
hadn’t been his customary self and killed 
him or made him a lunatic. It would 
have been a mercy. Satan overheard 
the thought, and said: 

“IT would have done it but for his wife, 
who has not offended me. She is coming 
to him presently from their native land, 
Portugal. She is well, but has not long 
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to live, and has been yearning to see him 
and persuade him to go back with her 
next year. She will die without knowing 
he’ can’t leave that place.’ 

“He won’t tell her?” 

“He? He will not trust that secret 
with any one; he will reflect that it could 
be revealed in sleep, in the hearing of 
some Portuguese guest’s servant some 
time or other.” 

“Did none of those natives under- 
stand what you said to him?” 

“None of them understood, but he 
will always be afraid that some of them 
did. That fear will be torture to him, for 
he has been a harsh master to them. 
In his dreams he will imagine them chop- 
ping his tree down. That will make his 
days uncomfortable—I have already ar- 
ranged for his nights.” 

It grieved me, though not sharply, to 
see him take such a malicious satisfac- 
tion in his plans for this foreigner. 

“Does he believe what you told him, 
Satan?” 

“He thought he didn’t, but our van- 
ishing helped. The tree, where there 
had been no tree before—that helped. 
The insane and uncanny variety of 
fruits-—the sudden withering—all these 
things are helps. Let him think as he 
may, reason as he may, one thing is cer- 
tain, he will water the tree. But be- 
tween this and night he will begin his 
changed career with a very natural pre- 
caution—for him.” 

“What is that?” 

“He will fetch a priest to cast out the 
tree’s devil. You are such a humorous 
race—and don’t suspect it.” 

“Will he tell the priest?’ 

“No. He will say a juggler from 
Bombay created it, and that he wants 
the juggler’s devil driven out of it, so 
that it will thrive and be fruitful again. 
The priest’s incantations will fail; then 
the Portuguese will give up that scheme 
and get his watering-pot ready.” 

“But the priest will burn the tree. 
I know it; he will not allow it to remain.” 

“Yes, and anywhere in Europe he 
would burn the man, too. But in India 
the people are civilized, and these things 
will not happen. The man will drive the 
priest away and take care of the tree. 

I reflected a little, then said, “Satan, 
you have given him a hard life, I think.” 
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“Comparatively. It must not be mis- 
taken for a holiday.” 

We flitted from place to place around 
the world as we had done before, Satan 
showing me a hundred wonders, most of 
them reflecting in some way the weak- 
ness and triviality of our race. He did 
this now every few days—not out of 
malice—I am sure of that—it only 
seemed to amuse and interest him, just 
as a naturalist might be amused and 
interested by a collection of ants. 

For as much as a year Satan continued 
these visits, but at last he came less 
often, and then for a long time he 
did not come at all. This always made 
me lonely and melancholy. I felt that 
he was losing interest in our tiny world 
and might at any time abandon his 
visits entirely. When one day he finally 
came to me I was overjoyed, but only 
for a little while. He had come to say 
good-by he told me, and for the last 
time. He had investigations and under- 
takings in other corners of the universe 
he said that would keep him busy for 
a longer period than I could wait for his 
return. 

“And you are going away, and will 
not come back any more.” 

“Yes,” he said. “‘We have comraded 
long together, and it has been pleasant 
pleasant for both; but I must go now, 
and we shall not see each other any 
more. - 

“In this life, Satan, but in another? 
We shall meet in another, surely?” 

Then, all tranquilly and soberly, he 
made the strange answer, “‘ There is no 
other.” 

A subtle influence blew upon my spirit 
from his, bringing with it a vague, dim, 
but blessed and hopeful feeling that the 
incredible words might be true—even 
must be true. 

“Have you never suspected this, 
Theodor?” 

“No. How could |? But if it can 
only be true—”’ 

“Tt is true.’ 

A gust of thankfulness rose in my 
breast, but a doubt checked it before it 
could issue in words, and I said, ‘‘ But 
—but—we have seen that future life— 
seen it in its actuality, and so—”’ 

“Tt was a vision—it had no existence.” 

I could hardly breathe for the great 


hope that was struggling in me. “A 
vision?—a vi—”’ 

“Life itself is only a vision, a dream.” 

It was ye tah al. By God! I had had 
that very thought a thousand times in 
my musings! 

** Nothing exists; allisa dream. God 
—man—the world—the sun, the moon, 
the wilderness of stars—a dream, all 
dream; they have no existence. Nothing 
exists save empty space—-and you aa 

ary 

“And you are not you—you have no 
body, no blood, no bones, you are but a 
thought. I myself have no existence; 
I am but a dream—your dream, creature 
of your imagination. In a moment you 
will have realized this, then you will 
banish me from your visions and I shall 
dissolve into the nothingness out of 
which you made me... . 

“T am perishing already—I am failing 
—I am passing away. In a little while 
you will be alone in shoreless space, to 
wander its limitless solitudes without 
friend or comrade forever — for you will 
remain a thought, the only existent 
thought, and by your nature inextin- 
guishable, indestructible. But I, your 
poor servant, have revealed you to your- 
self and set you. free. Dream other 
dreams, and better! 

“Strange! that you should not have 
suspected years ago—centuries, ages, 
eons ago!—for you have existed, com- 
panionless, through all the eternities. 
Strange, indeed, that you should not 
have suspected that your universe and 
its contents were only dreams, visions, 
fiction! Strange, because they are so 
frankly and hysterically insane—ike all 
dreams: a God who could make good 
children as easily as bad, yet preferred 
to make bad ones; W ho could have made 
every one of them happy, yet never 
made a single happy one; who made 
them prize their bitter life, yet stingily 
cut it short; who gave His angels eter- 

nal happiness unearned, yet required His 
other children to earn it; who gave His 
angels painless lives, yet cursed His other 
children with biting miseries and mala- 
dies of mind and body; who mouths 
justice and invented hell—mouths mercy 
and invented hell — mouths Golden 
Rules, and forgiveness multiplied by 
seventy times seven, and invented hell; 
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who mouths morals to other people and 
has none Himself; who frowns upon 
crimes, yet commits them all; who cre- 
ated man without invitation, then tries 
to shuffle the responsibility for man’s 
acts upon man, instead of honorably 
placing it where it belongs, upon Him- 
self; and finally, with altogether divine 
obtuseness, invites this poor, abused 
slave to worship Him! . 

“You perceive, now, that these things 
are all impossible except in a dream. 
You perceive that they are pure and 
puerile insanities, the silly creations of 
an imagination that is not conscious of 
its freaks—in a word, that they are a 
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dream, and you the maker of it. The 
dream-marks are all present; you should 
have recognized them earlier. 

“It is true, that which I have revealed 
to you: there is no God, no universe, 
no human race, no earthly life, no heav- 
en, no hell.- It is all a dream—grotesque 
and foolish dream. Nothing exists but 
you. 

“And you are but a thought, a vagrant 
thought, a useless thought, a home- 
less thought, wandering forlorn among 
the empty eternities!”’ 

He vanished, and left me appalled; 
for | knew, and realized, that all “ had 
said was true. 


END.| 


His Temples 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


AST night, somewhere from out the dark, I heard a whippoorwill 


Cry thrice his sharp muezzin’s call, 


then leave the night more still. 


My camp-fire was an altar flame, its lowly priest was I— 
[he pine-tree fingers overhead made markings on the sky. 


To-night I rode in a Broadway car amid the cries and clang; 

My deafened ears could not descry what call to prayer they sang. 
The temple walls seemed grim and cold; the vault that yesterday 
Hung close, with all its friendly stars, seemed dim and far away. 


*Twas God who made the country; but God He made the town. 

The guard who growled, “Step lively, there” masked smiles behind a frown, 
And had a ready wink and jest for me, his fellow-man; 

I saw the traffic stay its tides to save a child who ran. 


Last night His temple was so still; yet whispers stirred at whiles 
To hint that other worshipers were crowding those dim aisles. 
To-night so loud a symphony of harsh and strange design! 

Yet who am I to say which note is less in tune than mine? 


I heard a heavy-burdened lad shrill forth a gay refrain 

A frail old man sought helping hands and never groped in vain. 
Yes, God He madé the country and God He made the town; 
Him there by gazing up, and here by looking down. 


| found 
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We Discover the Old Dominion 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


PART 


Cx Re oS yen luggage was put on 
ee immediately after the 
) noon meal at Williams- 
Y burg, with the idea 
we of running over to 
y Jamestown—which has 
wee ceased to be a town 
retracing our ur steps, and going on to 
Richmond—a simpler process for reach- 
ing the settlement than was employed 
in 1607. 

The run of seven miles has a sort of 
end-of-the-road air which suggests the 
discontinuance of life, but Jamestown is 
a very good place to go if you care to feel 
young by contrast. That is, if you do 
not count the chapel which has been 
joined recently to the old church tower. 

The A.P.V.A. put it up, which would 
sound like a Fenian society if the V. 
were out, but transpired to be mostly 
ladies who had formed themselves into 
an Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. 

There are two fine monuments in 
Jamestown. One is a statue of John 
Smith. It may not resemble him, but it 
is looking as he ought to have looked, 
anyway. It is a glowing thought that 
this sturdy captain of the plain people 
forged ahead of his aristocratic mates 
by sheer merit. He is our most con- 
sistent American as we measure a man 
in this day. Across the field rises the 
obelisk the United States has erected 
in commemoration of this settlement. 
With the exception of the Washington 
monument, and that of Bennington, 
Vermont, it is more satisfactory—to me, 
at least—than any in this country. The 
shield of the United States is the only 
form of decoration. We are spared 
allegorical sculpturing around the base; 
wounded soldiers, loyal Indians, weep- 
ing mothers, and comforting babies are 
withheld. 

After a half-hour of the deserted 
village, one cannot countenance the 
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thought of a present existence in any 
other form. A moving-picture house 
opposite John Smith’s statue would have 
been too dreadful to entertain. This 
abandoned fragment of land on the edge 
of the wide river served its time and its 
purpose. The settlement dug its toes 
into the soil of America and held on. The 
tide of the James rolled in with more and 
more boats as the century grew, and the 
first Virginians, haviag secured foothold, 
found the land to be firm beneath them, 
and marched onward and inward. 

“Skoal! to the Northland, skoal!’” 
Yet the Southern sands on the way to 
Richmond paid us the graceful compli- 
ment of attempting to retard our de- 
parture. We were slowing around in the 
midst of it when we met another car 
which we were passing without any 
great exchange of confidence until each 
party discovered simultaneously the 
other's New York number. Then we 
burst into speech as though we had 
never seen a New York number before, 
telling things that I am sure we would 
never have given away had we not 
been reduced to complete friendliness 
by the Southern examples all about us. 
Little tingles of longing for I knew 
not what were engendered by that cream 
background and blue lettering. Yet it 
saddened me to realize that we were 
seeing the last of the ox-teams, the last 
of the postilions—of the mule strings. 
The smoke-houses for the pigs had dis- 
appeared. There were no more sheets 
tacked down over what I learned at 
Williamsburg had been little private 
stocks of tobacco-plants. The dogwood 
was still blooming among the old pine- 
trees like children at a grown-up party. 
Blue forget-me-nots—a very pretty 
pour prendre congé—made their appeal 
unnecessarily, and young holly with its 
prickles all soft green reminded us that 
the South would again be with us at 
the snowy holiday time. 
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The entrance to the city of Richmond 
is like the entrée to its fashionable life— 
heights to climb, then a wide, extending 
welcome. Unfortunately the Jefferson 
Hotel remains conservative, no matter 
what letters of introduction you may 
carry. You may have a crest on every 
piece of silver, and a First Family on your 
right and on your left, but if you have a 
dog on a leash you will have to move on. 
The Illustrator advised my trying to 
“breeze through,” but I could breeze no 
further than our names on the register. 
It was uncomfortable, as his shirts had 
been sent there. Even as they were 
infamous 


vigorously erasing our ap- 
pellations, | was asking timidly fora 
parcel. 

It was handed to me! The box, 


owing to the brutality of the parcel 
post, had almost entirely disappeared. 
Sleeves and shirt-tails floated in the 
wind that my rapid exit created. 

“Here is your laundry,” I said to 
W , throwing it at him. “If these 
shirts had come by the express company 
in which I have stock I wouldn’t have 
been so humiliated.” 

The Illustrator was perfectly undis- 
turbed, as he found all the shirts there, 
liking their designs, and asked where 
were the letters. I had forgotten to ask 
for the letters. I was inclined to reply 
that there weren’t any, but bethought 
me to advise him to “breeze through” 
himself and see how he liked it. He did 
this, the lofty air with which he must 
have approached the desk still sticking 
to him upon his reappearance like a coat 
of shellac. He said they were very 
courteous to him, and at this I roared 
back if they were so courteous he could 
return to the desk once more to ask for 
the slippers which I had wired to have 
forwarded from Petersburg. Then all 
the courage went out of his eyes. He 
said it was an imposition on the hotel. 
He said he never liked the slippers, any- 
way. I had given them to him for 
Christmas. 

The chauffeur finally went after them. 
I haven't very much about the 
chauffeur of late, as he was a young man 
and I have been dealing chiefly with 
antiquities. But we had found, as time 
went on, that there was an advantage in 
possessing a driver who was more emo- 
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tional than mechanical. If he had not 
recognized the wild flowers, the birds, 
the people, and the weather signs, he 
would have been unconscious of the 
emotional storm which threatened to 
dampen the spirits of his employers. 
With maddening sweetness he went for 
the slippers, remaining away so long that 
we both had time to regret our bad 
manners. As often before, I deplored 
the free airing we give our grievances in 
the presence of those who are serving us, 
while they keep their affairs from us like 
a sealed book. 

We were to put Richmond to a new 
test. We were to see it this time without 
a circle of soft-voiced friends surround- 
ing us. With a control that was mighty 
the Illustrator kept away from a certain 
famous club in a wide Colonial mansion; 
and it was very comfortable for me to 
know when he went out that he would 
undoubtedly return. I limited myself to 
walking past a fine old house where my 
friends were sitting on the front steps 
after the manner of the South and the 
West. A mellow voice reached me, the 
owner of it talking away airily as I had 
first heard him from a steamer-chair 
next to mine a long time ago. I remem- 
ber he was telling some one of his mother 
taking the entire family of children to 
London, and of the attention they com- 
manded in Hyde Park as they walked 
with their old colored mammy. He was 

big enough boy to recall, but not to 
understand, the severe expression of the 
Londoners when the old black nurse, 
upon interrogation as to her charges, 
would admit, proudly, ““Dey am Miss 
Ellen’s chil’ren.” 

When we were in the car the next day, 
we drove first to St. John’s Church, where 
Patrick Henry asked to be given liberty 
or death. It should have been a serious 
mission, but it was not. It was very 
relieving to run up and down the wrong 
hills without fear of “sagging.” It was 
very jolly to stop bystanders—granted 
that you can stop anything that is 
standing—to ask of the church, for the 
bystanders themselves were in a holiday 
mood. We arrived at the old, white, 
frame church and passed through the 
graveyard to hunt up the custodian. 

He had just eaten his dinner. This 
was unfortunate. It seems when you 
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WE DISCOVER 


just eat your dinner it is very hard to 
go into the church and deliver Patrick 
Henry’s speech. He said he always pre- 
pared for the speech when he orated 
before conventions—he had an egg in 
the morning. He said the speech was 
four feet long, ten inches wide—in pencil, 
but small writing. We asked him if he 
had committed it, and he withered us. 
It seems an oration, necessitating both 
hands free for gestures (he was of Italian 
extraction), was always learned by heart. 
I said I learned all my speeches, too— 
but he did not pay any attention to me. 
The Illustrator, wishing to get into it 
also, now said something about the lect- 
ure he gave at Huntington, Long Isl- 
and, last winter on France in war-time. 
He was trying to urge the guide to recite, 
not through the employment of my sym- 
pathetic tactics, but by opposition. He 
said he had been obliged on that rare 
occasion in Huntington to eat a large 
dinner beforehand or offend the hostess. 
They all ate so much in fact that they 
were very late for the lecture, yet he got 
through all right—not to say, very well 
indeed. 

His entering the arena drew the custo- 
dian’s attention. At least he looked at 
him and then remarked to me that it was 
too long a recitation, dinner or no dinner, 
to be expended on just one person. | 
have never referred to this before, and I 
presume the Illustrator still thinks he 
was the one. Indissolubly, however, we 
went into the church, the endinnered 
one going with us, telling of the men 
who had shed tears over his speech—and 
women, too, when they were allowed to 
come. 

“| shed tears when I hear good 
speeches,” I hurried in, conscious of 
our opportunity. W—— admitted that 
he cried like a baby. It was too much 
for the dear old orator. ‘“‘Get into 
Patrick Henry’s pew,” he said, briefly. 
We got. “Sit down.” We sat. “I'll 
give you a little of it.” 

After a great peroration of elocu- 
tionary art, he licked into the end: 

“**T know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.’ I shouldn’t ’a’ et my 
dinner.” 

The three of us went out to sit upon 
the steps of the church, all a little ex- 
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hausted, and after he got his breath he 
told us of some incidents of the battle of 
Seven Pines, which we had passed the 
day before. The soldiers were piled up 
thick, he said, but he was a little boy 
and didn’t appreciate they were dead— 
just sleeping, and in no need of the but- 
tons which he cut from off the uniforms. 
Wounded men were everywhere, too, 
and there didn’t seem to be any Red 
Cross—everything was a mix-up. They 
were leaning against trees, crying, “‘ Wa- 
ter! water!’ for a wounded man gets 
mighty thirsty. Only nobody gave them 
any water. Sometimes they would fall 
down “kerplunk” and not get up again. 
Union soldiers were raiding around for 
food, and the women in the houses out- 
side the Confederate lines would throw 
them out the keys from the upper win- 
dows, too scared to go down. And then 
the Yanks would get their fill. 

“Did the men of the North or South 
ever hurt women?” I asked. 

“Never,” said the old custodian. 
“That ain’t war. That ain’t real war. 
They don’t need to do that to fight.” 

He ran across some Rebs. finally who 
told him to “git,” and he ran away, but 
he never saw his two older companions 
again. ‘“‘Nabbed ’em, I guess,” said 
our old friend. “In those days, if they 
caught a fellow, it was ‘Hold up this 
gun,’ and if the boy’s arm didn’t waver 
holding out the heavy musket, he went 
into the army. He was old enough to 
fight.” 

There stands on a boulevard in Rich- 
mond a great, gray building of stone, 
known by the people as Battle Abbey, 
which is to serve as a museum and a 
memorial to the Confederacy. It has 
been nobly conceived and ably executed. 
It rises among cultivated gardens invit- 
ing to the public. It is finished. Yet 
the great bronze doors are closed, and an 
old Confederate soldier bars the entrance 
with more of dignity than of strength. 

We told our story and made our plea 
for entrance. We said that we knew 
the young French painter, Charles 
Hoffbauer, who was working upon the 
mural decorations when the war broke 
out. I had been one of the guests at his 
dinner the night before he sailed on the 
Sant’? Anna—almost two years ago. He 
was very jubilant then. He had dropped 
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his work in Richmond at the first call, 
*‘but he would soon return.” By a 
strange chance W—— met him at the 
front a year after that—one year ago. 
He no longer said that he would soon 
return. “If I live to return,” was then 
his preface to all his future plans. 

The old, gray-coated soldier swung 
open the door that we might pass 
through. The rooms stand as on the 
day Hoffbauer left them. Daubs of 
color-schemes, rough drafts held by 
thumb-tacks to the wall, and a huge 
military decoration almost completed, 
which ought to have satished the mu!ti- 
tude that the soldier—now reserved by 
his government as an official war painter 
—knew his job, whether fighting battles 
or recording them. When the veteran 
learned that we hoped to see him over 
there this year, and that we would tell 
him of our pilgrim: ige, he took fumbling- 
ly from the wall a piece of cardboard to 
carry to him. It is large and unwieldy, 
but it is going to France just the same. 
The emotions of a Southern state go 
with it, for on the cardboard is this 
legend: 

The interior of this building will be com- 
pleted when the French Artist, who was 
called to his colors, returns from Europe to 
finish his work of painting the military 
panels. 

We drove from Richmond to Fred- 
ericksburg in the late afternoon over a 
road so perfect that I can remember 
nothing about it. That is the penalty 
of unflawed going—the mind gets 
smoothed out like the way and as blank 
as a piece of paper. Toby leaned out on 
his elbow as does an engineer from his 
cab. The wind blew through his young 
white hairs. “This is the life,” he said. 

By continuing straight on to Fred- 
ericksburg we were missing Chancellors- 
ville, the Wilderness, Bull Run, and 
many of the great battle-filelds of the 
Civil War. And I was glad to do this. 
I was feeling the weight of the dead. We 
are all conscious of this burden to-day, 
but I was losing my balance over these 
chronicled losses in our books of refer- 
ence. 

When we arrived at Spottsylvania it 
was suggested by the old inn-keeper 
that he accompany us to the “ Bloody 
Angle,”’ to tell us of the dreadful slaugh- 





ter, but I was so distressed that the 
Illustrator rescued me. We had come 
upon the old gentleman very agreeably. 
I was going around to the side-door of his 
beautiful old hotel, for I knew it had a 
history, and there is more history at the 
side-door than the front—like the inside 
of people’s lives. The old gentleman 
Was inviting a solitary chick into the 
summer kitchen for its evening meal. 
Now I come to think of it, he was the 
third or fourth nice person I met who 
was looking after poultry—if poultry 
can be a single chick 

He admitted that it had been “head- 
quarters, “‘his’’ headquarters while he 
had planned the battles of this vicinity; 
he had slept in one of the great rooms 
above. I knew that he meant Lee, of 
course. The old gentleman wasn’t run- 
ning the hotel then. He was only six- 
teen, and he was carrying a musket at 
the Bloody Angle. He had stayed with 
his mother for a while, but he couldn’t 
endure it. They lived in the country 
that Sheridan raided, and after he swept 
past them the boy went inte the army. 

“We heard the Yanks were across 
country,” he told me, as he gently mixed 
meal for the little chick. 

“I'd had a feeling the night before 
that we were in for it, so I had taken 
the bacon and the ham and the flour 
up-stairs to the garret. There was a big 
space between the floor and the ceiling 
of the room below, so I got every mite of 
it hid away. The Yanks walked all 
over that food and never smelled i 
My mother said if she hadn’t been so 
upset over her broken dishes she'd 
’a’ laughed right out.” 

I felt it was time to say something, 
and I muttered feebly about the de- 
mands of war. We had passed through 
the wide hall to sit on the old front 
porch with the bullet-holes in the brick 
all around us. The old man let himself 
down heavily on a bench, and shook his 
head. “That ain’t war, breakin’ a 
woman’s crockery. They caught the 
butter-dish on the end of a bayonet and 
sent it crashing. They swept off the 
pair of vases on the chimbley-piece. 
Grant fought our men hard—fought ’em 
night and day. At Cold Harbor the 
wounded lay between the lines four days 
and nights, Yanks and Rebs, and he 
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wouldn’t stop long enough to get ’em a 
canteen of water. Buthe fought. Lin 
coln knew. ‘ I can’t spare this man—he 
fights,’ he said. Grant didn’t go round 
breakin’ a woman’s china.” 

He paused. I was silent. Some 
negroes laughed in the little “cala- 
boose”’ opposite. An order 
was painted over the jail 


door: ““No talking with F. So te 


prisoners allowed under 
penalty of law.”’ Children 
passed in a farm-wagon 
with jingling bells at the 
mules’ heads. ‘‘He’s gas- 
sing about the war,” one 
of the girls said. They 
knew his weakness — or 
mine. 

““No, when a man died 
in battle the enemy who 
killed him took an equal 
chance,” the old man ram- 
bled on. “There wasn’t 
no bitterness afterward. 
But when your mother’s 
house is sacked or your 
wife’s little keepsakes 
pitched out as though they 
was dirt, a fire burns in 
you that is along time dy- 
ing down....Grant was 
the South’s best friend 
him and Lincoln.” 

A half-hour later we 
descended Marye’s 
Heights into Fredericks- 
burg, the Princess Anne’s 
Inn offering us comforta- 
ble rooms with as lovely a 


view of roof-trees as one BRUTON CHURCH 


can ask for. When the 
dinner proved excellent | 
suggested that, we remain over Sunday. 
But W , although liking the hotel pic- 
kles to the verge of tears (pickles which 
were made by a“ private colored man,” so 
the waiter told us), wanted to get it over 
with. By “it” I knew he meant the 
strip of bog through which we must toil 
to reach the ambition of every American 
Washington, D. C. It loomed ahead 


of him like Christian’s Slough of 


Despond; yet, like Christian, he knew 

that he must go through it. As a pil- 

grim of meaner metal, I should have re- 

mained in Fredericksburg, hoping that 
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fair weather would dry up the slough—a 
cheery theory which never occurred to 
Christian. 

During the evening a voice came 
through the fourth-story window, as 
close to me as though Peter Pan were in 
the branches of the great tree outside. 








It was so near that | thought I must be 
under observance as well, and regretted 
the loosening of my hair. The voice 
bade me “Hurry! hurry! hurry! The 
second act will soon begin. Pretty girls, 
latest songs, high kicking, and funny 
comedians.” 

The possibility of a comedian who was 
funny carried me to the window. Over 
the tree-tops, beyond the respectable 
church towers, I could see the old theater 
on Main Street, with the little balcony 
on which the manager was haranguing 
through a megaphone. “Hurry! hurry! 


DUKE OF GLOUCESTER STREET, WILLIAMSBURG 
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SOS 
hurry!” went on the mandate—“ pretty 
girls, lots of pretty girls.” No one 
seemed to be heeding him, and | won- 
dered if the girls were looking through 
the curtain to see if enough money was 
coming into the house to pay their board 
that week. 
“Don't Pretty 


miss it, gentlemen. 


THE RUINED TOWER AT JAMESTOWN 


girls, high kicking,”’ the man babbled on. 
How the auctioneer would have en- 
joyed a megaphone while a black woman 
stood on the slave-block! How easily he 
could have dwelt upon her points. Was 
it very different, after all, this man on 
the theater balcony and the auctioneer 
who stood beside the slave-block calling 
his wares? 

I heard the next morning that the 
troupe had so successfully managed to 
“Hurry, hurry, hurry,” that they got 
off without paying their board, and I 
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couldn’t help being relieved. It speaks 
well for the citizens of Fredericksburg 
who were not lured by the megaphone 
recital. All this I gleaned from the 
colored bell-boy who clung to our run- 
ning-board while he showed us Fred- 
ericksburg. 

The town shows no shadow of its old 
tragedies. Modestly appreci- 
ative of the fame which cir- 
cumstances have bestowed, it 
keeps itself neat for the visitor. 
Privet hedges divide the lawns, 
many of the houses are painted 
pale yellow with roofs and 
shutters of a lovely green, and, 
lacking a boy upon the run- 
ning-board, the citizens gladly 
point out the way. The house 
where Washington’s mother 
died was achieved. Our col- 
ored guide felt our ignorance 
and enjoyed it—which was a 
great relief. He brought us 


to the shaft of stone erected in 
her honor. 

““Mary’s,” he said, respect- 
fully, “‘the mother of George.” 
He told us that this monument 
may not be the onliest one put 


up for a lady, but it am the 
highest, and that it was placed 
fairly remotely from the town 
because she often visited this 
spot. “She did not meditate 
on this hyah spot becase it 
am call Meditation Rock, but 
it am call Meditation Rock 
becase she done meditate 
hyar.” We were all quite con- 
fused after this, but I carried 
away a clear regret that we 
do not have a rock in every 
New York apartment where 
we can go to think. 

It was the consensus of opinion at the 
hotel that we pass over the strip of bad 
road ahead without an attempt at the 
detour, as the detour was now worse 
than the road for which the detour is 
made. 

We listened to the autoists rather in- 
dulgently as they told us of farm-houses 
where we would find chains if we lacked 
the essentials for pulling ourselves out of 
the clay. We had seen some bad roads 
before, and had managed them very 
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nicely. I did not recall until later that 
it was Sunday, and that such mishaps as 
have befallen us have generally occurred 
on the Sabbath day. I believe now that 
motor-cars are deeply religious. One 
may observe in the Monday morning 
papers the harvest of accidents of the 
day before. It must be very painful to 
a highly moral motor-car to carry 
around a lot of joy-riders who ought to 
be in church growing better. | suppose 
when the occupants become too joyful 
for the day, the car bucks and throws 
them out. ‘“‘Steering-gear goes wrong,” 
read the newspapers—but the other 
motors know! 

We brought up at a farm called 
Pleasant View. It was a very pleasant 
view, indeed, the gentleman farmer 
pointing out to us a nice but distant 
prospect of the fine highway from which 
we had strayed. He said it was no 
trouble to get back to it 
just take a tiny (almost 
unborn) road back to his 
barn. We thanked him, 
not having seen the se- 
lected itinerary until we 
got behind the barn. We 
did not meet with his 
household again, and I 
suppose they thought we 
were skimming along on 
the highw ay while we 
were still two hundred 
feet away from them be- 
hind the large house for 
their kine, shoveling the 
mud off the running- 
board. Itnever entered 
the head of the cordial 
proprietor of Pleasant 
View that this road was 
bad enough for even a 
mild cautioning, and as 
we made our way out 
W delivered what | 
suppose is a_ problem: 
“If a Virginian does not 
consider this cowpath 
something awful, how 
awful will be the way 
ahead of us which all 
Virginians admit is well- 
nigh impassable?” 
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fronted us, stands for the despair through 
which we must all struggle before 
we reach the winning-post of our high 
desires. Socially, politically, man takes 
to the road. He finds it easy, he 
hnds it rough. He finds it rough 
where he would have thought it easy; 
he strikes good going when he was 
preparing to be ditched. Although 
railing against figures of speech in a 
preceding chapter, | find myself now 
deep in them again. It seems impossible 
to avoid them. And perhaps that is 
another thing we discovered: all prog- 
ress in life—mental, spiritual, or just 
going along a road—is analogous each 
to the other. 

Certainly | was a poor pilgrim when 
we reached the swamp. The way sud- 
denly revealed itself to us. It was not 
a Way, it Was not a swamp; it was like 
the extinct crater of a volcano or a 











| like to think that the 


bog, which presently con- IN 
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deserted trench after the curtain of fire. 
Broad, solitary, it seemingly stretched 
illimitably ahead of us, although there is 
but six miles of it. The ruts were axle- 
deep, and the mud-holes bottomless. 
W-— got out to walk ahead and direct 
the chauffeur, keeping him out of the 
wheeltracks and as much as possible 
on the ridges between the gullies. I got 
out to walk ahead, too cowardly to look 
back upon the tugging engine, but strain- 
ing with my spine as meager assistance. 
There may have been wild flowers to 
brighten our path, but | didn’t notice 
them, and I think if the chauffeur had 
cried out “ Briar-rose” or * Humming- 
bird,” W would have buried him 
The murdered man 


deep in a mud hole. 
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would not have been without articles as 
foreign to the bog as himself. Tin gaso- 
lene-cans were in these holes, rocks drag- 
ged from a distance, madly uprooted 
pine-trees, and bits of chain which had 
undoubtedly groaned, then, snapping, 
unfulfilled their mission. Frayed ropes 
were tied to the trees which told of the 
resorting to “Dutch windmills,” and an 
empty flask now and then spoke elo- 
quently of the last resort of the dis- 
tracted motorist. Thanks to the care- 
fully picked route of the Illustrator’s, 
and to a light car with a good engine, 
we did not sink so deep but that our 
own power carried us out; afid just as | 
felt that there was no end at all, we saw 
the end ahead. 
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The greatest trial was yet to come, 
for another strip of ground, admitted by 
the Virginians as quite impassable, was 
before us, and we had been told that this 
time a detour was necessary. We must 
not miss this deviation—the whole 
Princess Anne Hotel had been very cer- 
tain about that. But the Princess Anne 
went further; she said we couldn’t miss 
it. | don’t know why she said that; 
it aroused all that was antagonistic both 
in motor and man. We could miss any- 
thing—especially a good turn on a Sun- 
day. 

This new perambulation held only 
the gloomiest prospects. After twenty 


AT OCCOQUAN 


yards it grew worse than our first boggy 


wading. It grew unbelievably worse. It 
was so wide and yawning. A fallen wire 
nearly cut off our heads. I marveled 
that a white man could ever have been 
in that locality to string it up in the first 
place. Yet we saw the beautiful faces of 
two white men before we had quite gone 
around the globe—time and space were 
immeasurable, you understand. And 
yet, again, | would rather not have seen 
those faces. They were not murderous 
or sodden with vice. They were ordi- 
nary faces with mustaches; their eyes 
sticking out rather queerly from the 
gloom of a canopied automobile, 
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looking, no doubt, as ours did. My 
distaste for their countenances was their 
familiarity. I had seen them somewhere 
before. | had seen them—the two cars 
continued rocking, plunging, skidding 
toward each other, but ere we were 
abreast | asked them from whence they 
came. 

And they were coming from Fred- 
ericksburg! I had seen them in the 
hotel. They had chosen the detour 
which we had avoided. We were going 
back over the greater of two evils to the 
place from which we had started. They 
told us we had almost covered the de- 
tour. At this point one can employ all 
the similes at one’s command. To find 
ourselves in life going backward after 
we have struggled so bravely to go for- 
ward! To have to turn about, be it ever 
so difhcult to turn, and do it over again. 

In this fashion — unlamenting — we 
lurched again toward Washington. The 
second detour was so amiable in its 
construction—by comparison that we 
found a disguised blessing in earlier 
trials. And that, too, can be twisted 
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into metaphorical fancyings. For the 
last time we ate our luncheon under the 
shade of trees, with a brook to cool the 
motor’s wheels, frightening the trout 
from out their rocky castles, and leaving 
them apologetic bread-crumbs for their 
return. 

At Occoquan we were politely received 
by a road so excellent that we felt our 
troubles to be over, and with something 
of the assurance of the man who has 
made his fortune we took time for the 
enjoyment of the town. The mill along 
the water's edge had gone to ruin pict- 
uresquely. What is in the Illustrator’s 
sketch as attractive desolation from the 
water-side was, at the top of the high 
bank along which ran the main street, 
a neat little garage for small cars. The 
town was very busy, as time, tide, and 
fish wait for no man. A great school ot 
godless herring had gone with the tide 
on a Sunday excursion up Occoquan 
Creek, and with doubtful hospitality the 
citizens had prevented their departure 
with alluring nets. They were now em- 
ployed sitting along the stream skinning 
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the visitors. On the whole, our punish- 
ment had been less severe, and I am cer- 
tain ancient Occoquan would “skin” 
no journey ing motorist. 

Since Virginia had not seen fit in two 
centuries of travel over the main road to 
adopt some measure of filling up that 
swamp, we should not have expected a 
more impressive path leading to the house 
of the Father of our Country. Yet we 
found ourselves surprised when, after 
leaving the pike. we sank intoa mud-hole 
just before reaching Mount Vernon, and 
for the first time on our trip could not 
muster the power to get out of it. 

But neither of us took the situation 
with any degree of tortured anxiety for 
the ine xplicable reason that we were 
enjoying it! 

I was certainly amused when I reached 
the near-by farmer’s. He saw me from a 
distance swinging my 
motor-hat and goggles 
at him, for there was a 
surrey in front of the 
house, and I was afraid 
he might go off in it be- 
fore my arrival. He did 
go off upon discovering 
my advent, disappear- 
ing behind the house 
to return before I had 
explained my mission 
to his wife. He was 
dragging several feet 
of chain. “Which 
one?”’ was all he asked 
as we climbed into the 
surrey. It proved to be 
the second one. 

We have since learned 
that these bottomless 
pits are on a part of the 
estate once comprising 
Mount Vernon, and 
very aptly designated 
on Washington’s own 
map as “Muddy Hole 
Farm.” Possibly the 
Association forthe Pres- 
ervation of Virginia 
Antiquitie s has kept the 
land as it was, prevent- 
ing any restoration, so 
that the holes may re- 
main in their quaint old 
colonial form. THE 
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We were very friendly by the time we 
had “surreyed”’ to the second mud-hole, 
and I was feeling sorry for the Illuscrator, 
who ~~ not enjoying the drive with 
Mr. Campbell and his nice family as 
was I. Yet we found him agreeably 
engaged with Mr. Mann and family, 
who had also ventured “like little wan- 
ton boys that swim on bladders,” and 
were halting their huge car until we 
could get out of the Virginia antiquity 
so that they could get into it. Small 
cars had also joined the fray, compan- 
ions in distress, for we stood between 
them and Mount Vernon like dogs in the 
manger. It was Mr. Campbell who 
dealt us our last blow for Sabbath- 
breaking. Mount Vernon, he told us, 
was never opened on the Lord’s day. 
So it was all for nothing save the mak- 
ing of new friends. 
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Mr. Campbell furnished the chains, 
and Mr. Mann’s big car pulled us out 
backward, pulled us away from Mount 
Vernon and its quagmires for the unre- 
generate. We all shook hands. The 
surrey departed in the direction of the 
highway, the big motor backed up the 
road also, the lit- 
tle cars flopped 1 in 
and out of the 
mud and went 
home. With care 
we retrz aced our 
steps as well, and 
in two minutes we 
came upon the big 
car again (sur- 
rounded by the lit- 
tle cars, attended 
by the surrey), 
itself deep in the 
mire! Again the 
chains, again the 
fluttering of the 
little cars, again 
the applause as 
our car pulled Mr. 
Mann’s car from 
out mud-hole 
number one. 

On the highway 
once more, city 
influences were 
felt. Even before 
we reached the 
bridge across the 
Potomac the 
Washington Mon- 
ument beckoned 
uson. We steered 
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We scrubbed Toby; we dressed; we 
dined. A little table had been reserved 
for us in the midst of the gay company. 
Great names were paged. Plain women, 
badly gowned, sipped water nervously. 
A Congressman demanded a high-chair 
for his baby. From all the roads that 
lead to Washing- 
ton they had come. 


on “7 ONT Ee ° ° 
\\ This was the pot- 
») pourri of the coun- 
pay Field flowers 


Lay} try. 

were blended with 
gardenias. Putme 
down as one of the 
wall-flowers in the 
jar. 

The three of us 
went for a walk 
with the aimless 
strolling of those 
whose tasks are 
done. ‘The Illus- 
trator was more 
than satished, but 
I was still uneasy, 
for | had not found 
my heart’s quest. 
I had found no 
mansion as satis- 
factory as Elsie 
Dinsmore’s. And 
yet | had not lost 
my faith that 
somewhere was a 
great house gleam- 
ing white, with 
gardens and an 

avenue, and dar- 
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by it and found 
its permanence 
satisfying to the 
mariner. We 
bumped upon the bridge which took us 
out of the Old Dominion with the same 
vigor that we bumped into the state. 
“Good-by, Virginia,” sang W - 
‘with all thy ruts I love thee still!” 
We approached the hotel through 
Elysian helds pierced by the high walls 
of America’s real bulwarks—the sky- 
scraping business blocks. For the sec- 
ond time Toby and I, clay-incrusted, 


‘ 


approached the desk of a great hotel as 
members in good st: nding of “Sons and 
Daughte rs of the Soil.” 
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ae Skies singing hap- 
pily, which would 
hli the vision of 
my youth. “You 
will find it,” said 
W—,, placidly, “if | have to draw it 
for you on white cardboard.” He 
halted as he spoke, pricking up the ear 
that the chills-and-fever warning had 
left in working order. “Listen,” he con- 
soled; “it’s the darkies singing happily.’ 

It was not the magic of moonlight 
which lent enchantment to the little 
circle standing under an electric light to 
sing because they could walk no farther 
without singing. They wore high collars 
and pointed shoes, “nobby” checked 
suits, and carried canes. Their hats 
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were on the back of their heads—Pana- 
mas, not the brown derbies of their 
Southern kin. They sang “Good-by, 
Girls, Good-by,” but their voices were 
of the plantation. 

We lined up at the curb, for they 
were opposite, and as I placed myself in 
a position to see them plainly I saw past 
them. Behind them was a great house 
in a great park, with an avenue, and 
gardens profusely distributed about. 
The house was of the desired Colonial 
architecture. The roof was flat, and 
there were pillars, and it was big enough. 
Under the brilliant lights carriages were 
drawing up before the wide door. Ser- 
vitors assisted the visitors to descend. 
They mounted the steps of the porte- 
cochére—the enormous porte-cochére— 
and passed within the mansion. It was 
better than Elsie’s, more purely Greek 
than Elsie’s, more richly encircled than 
Elsie’s. I had found it at last. I had 
found it at the end of the road. The 
end of all material desires, visions of the 
soul, ambitions of the mind. Yet in the 
confusion of new buildings since my last 
visit to Washington the mansion was 
strange to me. It was humiliating, but 
I turned to W to learn whose house 
this was. 

“It’s just the house it should be,” said 
Ww—; “it’s the White House.” 





One could travel very well over the 
road to Baltimore dressed in tulle, for 
there was no dust, and the smoothness of 
the way invited us to a forbidden speed. 
We were to have this sort of a dancing- 
floor from Washington on. Many will 
enjoy just such motoring, asking for no 
other thrilling dénouement than that 
of reaching a given point with as much 
ease as possible. I like it myself. But 
you will notice that things do not 
“*happen” when the road is very good, 
and in the peopled, well-paved country 
you will be something of a cipher, no 
matter how luxurious your car. You 
will no longer be an event. You will not 
add to your experiences or to those of 
others—but you will be comfortable. 

That is, you will be comfortable until 
you strike the cobble-stones of Balti- 
more. They appear to rise up and hit 
you with the same violence exercised 
when they were thrown by the Balti- 
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more mob at the Federal troops. If 
Maryland was on the side of the North, 
its greatest city was largely Southern 
in its sympathies, and it has remained so 
even to the paving. We saw its towers 
from a distance in a late sun, and, as 
always before when approaching the 
city, | thought of Rome. There is no 
reason for this, and the association of the 
two must be an intangible religious in- 
fluence, for Rome is to Europe what 
Baltimore is to our States. 

There are no benches placed along the 
strip of green which divides Monument 
Street. The fountains play, and one 
must stand to enjoy them. The flowers 
bloom, but you must not kneel upon the 
grass to sniff their fragrance. “ Dogs are 
not allowed except in leash.” Charles 
Street, however, which intersects Monu- 
ment, the two becoming Mount Vernon 
Place for a square either way, is more 
generous to that portion of the public 
who would most appreciate the beauty 
of a green open space. The splendid 
shaft to Washington is surmounted by 
his graven image. I don’t remember 
which way he is looking, but I hope that 
it is not up snobby Monument Street, 
but down bonnie Charles, where the 
people sit under the shade of the trees, 
and with lovers always going up and 
down the stone steps which break the 
slope. And the fountain is so inviting 
that straightway one thinks of soda- 
water and pleasant modern things. 

There was some difficulty in finding 
the ice-cream soda, although the more 
we heard the chalice-like fountain splash 
the more’ frantic we became for the 
desired chocolate flavor. The search 
grew so vital to us that we felt suddenly 
as young as when an ice-cream soda 
meant a good deal in one’s life. The most 
remarkable part of this hunt for nectar 
of the gods was its taste when we at last 
traced it to its fizzly source. It was as 
good as we had expected, and this had 
nothing to do with the flavor; rather 
could it be traced to the chief reason for 
including Baltimore as part of our 
itinerary. 

Some years ago we had gone to Balti- 
more on our wedding-journey, and 
stopped at the hotel where we were stay- 
ing now. We had walked in Mount 
Vernon Place, just as we were doing in 
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this year of our Lord, and we had found 
the ice-cream soda second to no other. 
Think of all that distinguishes Balti- 
more: the streets, the monuments, the 
beauties, and the clubs, and yet I re- 
member it most affectionately for the 
softest of drinks. I asked an old porter 
who had been at the hotel forever if he 
remembered a large envelope arriving 
at this caravansary covered with red 
hearts, and addressed to me, and of its 
being pushed under the door by snigger- 
ing bell-boys. Of course he didn’t re- 
member it. I knew he wouldn’t, but I 
thought then that all the city must 
know of the missive from over-humorous 
cousins. It surprised me on this previous 
visit to see the modest length of the hotel 
lobby. After the red hearts arrived I 
found the front doors evilly withdrawing 
from me as I walked and walked and 
walked to reach them. All eyes were 
upon me, I was sure. They were smiling 
behind their hands, I feared. And now 
the porter has forgotten the cataclysm, 
and I—I am boasting of it! 

But hats off to Maryland. It bowed 
us in and bowed us out without a jar. 

We sat up so happily on this brilliant 
May morning that Toby found me dull 
by contrast, and insinuated himself by 
every wile known to dog into the 
front seat. Then the two, with the 
chauffeur, beamed over the wind-shield, 
dismissing questions which confused 
them like three simple children—or three 
wise men. It was the driver who found 
German lettering on the surface of the 
houses as we left Baltimore. Men of 
Teutonic features were coming in from 
the country byways, and | would very 
much have enjoyed a run off the high- 
way to call upon our janitor’s father. 
He is one of a body of Bohemian farmers 
who were invited over to reclaim a tract 
of worn-out land which they have made 
to blossom like the rose, or at least like 
the tobacco-plant. <A living derived 
from this leaf is as precarious as gam- 
bling at Monte Carlo, but as profitable 
to the farmer when the yield is good as 
the long-sought system for breaking 
the bank. 

| showed the janitor some photo- 
graphs when we got back, and he was so 
good as to recognize gratefully every hill- 
top and every cow grazing on it. Con- 


sidering the languid interest which the 
average friend shows for any snap- 
shot not taken by himself, or without 
himself in it, I recommend travelers to 
confine their photographic display to 
those “ below stairs.”’ Unless you have a 
picture of yourself covered with mud 
while your car lies in the ditch, they 
would rather not know anything about 
your trip. 

Before the janitor had finished putting 
up the awnings (I am getting you as far 
as preparations for the summer now, so 
that you will soon be accustomed to the 
prospects of the same bed every night) 
I asked him why his people came over 
here, since they are so able. He was 
about to hang out perilously again as he 
manipulated the summer shelter, and | 
thought I had better get what I could 
from him before it was too late. “Why 
does anybody go anywhere?” he re- 
turned, leaning out over the window-sill 
so that I couldn’t talk back. 

But why do we go anywhere? What 
peculiar quality is it that sends gallants 
and beaus far from court life to discover 
strange and hostile and unhealthy lands? 
Why did more go after them when the 
toll of death was so great among the 
first adventurers? Since the north and 
south poles have been discovered with 
such a tragic penalty, what is the incen- 
tive that sends other men to freeze their 
fingers and their toes and sit upon ice- 
floes until rescued? And why do I put 
the question-marks into this paragraph 
when they might as well be periods? 
For I know that the very same driving 
qualities which send you and me out 
upon our little motoring expeditions act- 
uated those greater explorations. Vast 
ly different, one would say—the early 
Puritans with their English spinning- 
wheels, the modern emigrant with his 
pack upon his back, the motorist with 
his bristling maps, and the housewife 
moving from one flat to another. Yet 
the spirit is identical. 

With no obligation to “hunt up,” we 
hunted vigorously for the birthplace of 
Edwin Booth, taking photographs of 
Bel Air only to find that he had lived 
some distance on at Fountain Green. 
The proprietor of the Kenmore Inn as- 
sured us that the school-children along 
the way would know, and as it had more 
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to do with tradition than education, 
they did even stop their ball-game by 
the roadside to swing wide a farm-gate. 

We drove in and out with no one to 
molest us save several conventional 
calves who bawled to their mothers that 
some one had come to take a picture of 
them—such is the vanity of the very 
young. The birthplace is very good, and 
the estate most impressive, for the aver- 
age actor boasts no such pretentious 
beginning. But this makes little differ- 
ence. It is fitting that Fountain Green 
is the name of the locality which shel- 
tered the youth who gave to our country 
an ever-verdant art. 

We rushed on through a country 
wisely marked at the dangerous turns 
by a skull and cross-bones painted on 
high, white fences, and our speed, con- 
trolled at times by these visions of 
future state, brought us to Havre a 
Grace for early luncheon. We stopped 
there, for we were loathe to quit Mary- 
land, and the inn on the river was so 
soothing to the exterior man that we 
thought the interior individual might 
take a chance at a bad meal. But our 
dinner was both decorative to the eye 
and satisfying to that side of us which, 
having a restricted view of life, takes 
small interest in the beauties of nature 
unless they are well cooked. 

There were fresh green peas and as- 
paragus, and each expression of gratif- 
cation from us was repeated in a loud 
voice by the handmaiden as soon as she 
got beyond the swinging door into the 
kitchen. “They like the sparrowgrass,” 
she announced, “but he don’t eat no 
veal.” The other guests grew very 
quiet in the dining-room as the report of 
our doings continued. ‘“‘They keep 
askin’ about their dog,” she shouted. 
“Take him round to the back door, 
Katie, and feed him till he busts.” And 
at the end of the meal: “He ’ain’t got 
enough money, an ’s asked her for some. 
They come in a machine, too.” 

One could tell Delaware by the 
abrupt leaving of the perfect road, yet 
it was a good “home” road. I mean 
by that as “home cooking” is good, 
which is never quite what we pretend it 
to be. The buzzards left us as prompt- 
ly as they had begun way over at the 
western end of Maryland, but Colonial 
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beauties in architecture were - still 
ours. 

It was a pleasant sign that on the last 
run of both our trips in America we have 
come across particularly interesting 
taverns. They are like little tendrils 
which hold you to your love of the road, 
promising comfort with charm if you will 
come back and not forget w hat the 
broad highway has to offer. 

Upon the outskirts of Philadelphia we 
plunged into domesticity so heavily that 
it looked as though no one on the globe 
was living in hotels or flats or boarding- 
houses. Thousands of neat little homes 
attended us on either side the streets; 
millions of front steps led to rocking- 
chairs on porches equally numerous. | 
immediately became a housekeeper, and 
hinted to the Illustrator of a long night 
run to New York. But this was not 
encouraged, and the best that I could do 
was to arrange mentally the furniture in 
these little houses: 

“The couch must be there, the lamp 
by the window—two bookcases on either 
side the chimney, and—” 

W—— turned to look at me quizzical- 
ly. “You've stopped looking about,” 
he said. 

It was true. I had stopped regarding 
the road in the arrangement of furniture. 
[ was nearly “home.” 

We did none of the things in Phila- 
delphia that I hope you will accomplish. 
In preference to a lecture on foreign 
travel, we went to the theater to see 
an indifferently acted play. At supper 
afterward one of the actresses stopped 
at the table which we were sharing with 
friends. She admitted that they were 
tired of the “road.” I listened to this 
complacently, for I knew that they 
would rest for a while, then a longing to 
get back again would come twitching at 
their hearts. They, too, are of that 
band of explorers who know the wander- 
lust. 

What haste W felt about reach- 
ing New York the next day he did not 
crystallize into speech, but he was fairly 
acrid for an amiable man when I was 
very late ordering down the bags. I had 
been running up and down the most 
delightful feature of Philadelphia—its 
little back streets, chasing Mr. Toby. 
He had given up all thought of ever stay- 
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ing more than a night in one place, and 
had accommodated himself to it, but 
an extra morning’s scrub was a little 
hifalutin’, and for the first time in his 
life he ran away, lured on by a few dogs 
urging him to join the union against 
baths. I would have pursued him to the 
world’s end, and may the Creator of all 
animals soften the heart of the passer-by 
who meets the lost dog wearing a muzzle. 
Catch him, if only to send for the wagon 
which carries his kind to a more peaceful 
finish than will be our fortune. But 
don’t let him starve behind that mouse- 
trap. 

lhe parkway which Philadelphi has 
given the traveler of the New York road 
is the most majestic of my experience. 
It is quite symbolic, however, that we 
should have passed upon entering the 
city the little houses whose prosperity 
made possible these boulevards. 

We turned off the road through the 
wilfulness of the motor before we 
reached Princeton, which was done, I 
hope, to atone for other less welcome 
misleadings. It took us along an old 
canal with the drawbridge open while 
a long string of animals pulled so heavy 
a cargo that I could not believe it was 
only chalk. I was occupied until we 
discovered the far towers of Princeton 
figuring what they could do with all that 
chalk. The public need it—as far as I 
know—only for school-children, unbe- 
coming face-powder, and grease-spots. 
The picturesque reward was worth the 
wrong turn, and the unusual approach 
to Princeton was as English as a land- 
scape could be and remain New Jersey. 
A line of gray towers commanded green 
tree-tops, and Mr. Carnegie’s lake was 
as good as the Thames any day. 

We lunched at Princeton Inn, a far 
cry from the noon meal of the day 
before, or of our outdoor spread in the 
swamps, or the farm-house in the Vir- 
ginia mountains, or Friddle’s restaurant 
in the valley of the Shenandoah. Yet 
this dignified eating-place was no mark 
of progression beyond the further en- 
riching of our experiences. Let it be a 
healing thought to such of us as find the 
creature comforts of life decreasing with 
the advance of years that, in the steady 
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march of time, never for one instant is 
our horizon narrowing. 

We crossed to Staten Island from 
Perth Amboy, and from there on the 
metropolitan aura made itself felt by a 
sort of nimbus of New York trucks and 
town cars all around us. But the wrap- 
pings of the country did not leave my 
spirit, as they have often done before. | 
wondered if I had been inoculated with 
the brown earth, or had my sympathies 
made me one with it—we were neartothe 
ground inthe Old Dominion. And then 
in the haziest fashion, even as we were 
making for the ferry amid the great 
drays, there came to me the memory of 
the Greek story of the Deluge. Faintly 
I remembered Deucalion and his wife 
Pyrrha (who were the Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah of mythology) praying before the 
altar for a way of quickly renewing the 
race. lhe oracle spoke, and bade them 
cast behind them the bones of their 
mother. This was sacrilege to a Greek, 
but Deucalion found an interpretation 
for the command. It was not the 
human mother—this would be desecra- 
tion—but the earth which, as Deucalion 
said, “‘is the great parent of all. The 
stones are her bones; these we may cast 
behind us.” So they picked up the rocks 
along the way, and as they walked they 
cast them over their shoulders. “‘The 
stones began to grow soft and assume 
shape. By degrees they put on a rude 
resemblance to the human form, like 
a block half finished in the hands of the 
sculptor. The moisture that was about 
them became flesh; the stony part 
bone; the veins remained veins, only 
changing their use. Those thrown by 
the hand of the man became men, and 
those by the woman became women.” 

So you see it would be very stupid in 
us not to love the road, for if you are a 
good Greek you will believe that you are 
not only on it, but of it. And that is 
the last of the metaphor, for this is the 
end of the journey. 

When we reached our apartment 
Toby was amazed over our complete 
dismounting of the baggage. “‘Is this 
our home?” he asked 

“Until the road calls 
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Barbara Buys a Bonnet 


BY ELOISE 


ARLY in the season I 
2? told mother what kind 
i of a spring hat I 
wanted. The idea came 

Ze) to me one day when | 

'Y was looking at the fun- 

w OMe ny page of the paper, 
and after that I planned about it until 
I knew exactly what I wanted. I even 
drew a picture of it so there would be no 
mistake. It wasa military model, which 
is very stylish now on account of the 
war. The brim curled up in a darling 
little edge, like a man’s hat, and the 
crown was to be at least fifteen inches 
high. It was to be made of straw, with 
little picot ribbons running around it— 
cerise and peacock blue and mustard, 
and there was a wide black velvet to go 
over the chin. But the stroke of genius 
was three shaded ostrich plumes to 
match the ribbons—a cerise, a peacock- 
blue, and a mustard-colored one—that 
nodded in a bunch from the very top 
edge of the crown. The reason I liked 
the hat was because it was so simple and 
plain, with no fussy flowers and fruits 
and things. Yet no one could ever say 
it was ordinary-looking. Probably a hat 
like it had never been made before. And 
stylish! It fairly sizzled with style. 

I told mother if I could have only one 
spring garment I wanted it to be that 
bonnet. I could do without anything 
else, but I felt that my esthetic ego de- 
manded that hat. 

Maybe the reader does not know what 
the esthetic ego is. I did not know, 
either, until Fidenia Jacocks came to our 
school. Fidenia is the motherless child 
of a doting father. Every one knows 
how men are. Your father will let you 
have anything you want—well, nearly 
anything—if you manage him right. 
It’s your mother who makes things hard. 
W ell, Fidenia had an esthetic ego. That 
is something that you either have or you 
haven’t, a kind of conscience that makes 
it right for you to want wonderful 
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clothes and jewelry and things like that. 
When Fidenia wanted anything real ex. 
pensive she just said her esthetic ego 
demanded it, and it was her duty to get 
it, and then, of course, she had to have 
it. As soon as Fidenia told me about it 
I decided that I was one of those who 
have an esthetic ego. I couid feel it 
working inside of me just as plain! It 
demanded like everything that I have 
that hat. 

And you know, according to Fidenia, 
it is really wrong to deny your ego. 
But there was mother. It is very hard 
to have an ego when you also have a 
mother. From the very first I could see 
she had a prejudice against the bonnet. 
I thought the wisest way was to act as 
if the matter was all settled, and I kept 
talking about “when I get my hat” 
every chance I had. After all that, 
what did mother do but buy me the 
measliest little thing—a kind of blue 
bowl with bunches of apples around it, 
just the sort all the children are wearing 
this year. I can never describe how | 
felt. Unless a person has an esthetic ego 
of her own she would not understand. It 
was one of the greatest disappointments 
of my life—and I have had many. 

The first day I had to wear the hat 
mother bought me to school, I talked 
the whole thing over with Fidenia. 

** Just look!” I said, holding the horrid 
thing as far away from me as I could. 
“What ever was more dowdy?” 

“Tt isn’t what you might call over- 
powering, exactly,” Fidenia admitted. 

“And yet that is what | have to wear! 
I feel that my esthetic ego is utterly 
crushed.” 

“Never!” Fidenia contradicted, in 
determined tones. ‘“‘Never, Barbara! 
Your esthetic ego must rise above petty 


annoyances. It must flourish in spite of 


such things.” 

I bitterly replied, “I’d be willing to 
wager that your esthetic ego wouldn’t 
flourish on a hat like that.” 
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“T didn’t say it would,” Fidenia an- 
swered, calmly. ‘“‘No one’s could. 
But’’—here her voice sank to a thrilling 
whisper—‘‘there is a way.” 

“What?” 

“Buy another hat. Keep this one to 
satisfy your mother, and buy the other 
to nourish your esthetic ego.” 

Wasn’t that a wonderful way of put- 
ting it? I would never have thought of 
anything so poetic as nourishing my 
esthetic ego on a hat. Still, I didn’t see 
that it helped me any. I didn’t have 
any money to speak of, and I thought 
I'd better not charge anything. I'd 
done that once before, and—well, I 
thought I’d better not. Then there 
seemed to be things in the way of my 
wearing it if I bought it—my family, 
for one, who had been prejudiced against 
that hat from the start. 

But Fidenia went on to explain, and 
after a while I began to think the thing 
could be done. Fidenia had a milliner 
who was awfully nice. Fidenia said she 
would be glad to make the hat for me 
and wait for the money till I could 
scrape it together. She would consider 
it a debt of honor. Fidenia knew, be- 
cause there were times when her father 
got cranky and decided Fidenia had 
spent too much money, and wouldn’t 
let her have any more till next allowance 
time, and then Fidenia had to make a 
debt of honor. Madame Louise was 
always perfectly lovely about it. 

I finally decided that was what I 
would do. I telephoned and asked 
mother if I might go over to Fidenia’s 
house after school, and then we went 
down-town in Fidenia’s roadster. It 
wasn’t a story, though, because we did 
go to Fidenia’s first after the car. 

I don’t see why I can’t have a ma- 
chine of my own. Sixteen isn’t a bit 
too young to drive. Fidenia has a 
darling—gray, with red-leather seats, 
and her own initials on the door. It’s 
one of those big, chunky ones that make 
you look humpbacked if you slide down 
in the seat a little. Only your hat 
shows above the edge. Of course I 
didn’t get much pleasure out of it, be- 
cause my hat was only a mean little 
blue thing with apples on it. I suppose 
people thought Fidenia was taking her 
little sister for a ride. 





I felt better, though, after we had 
each had two angel’s delights—a _per- 
fectly thrilling kind of sundae they have 
at Melaine’s—and had seen Madame 
Louise. She was sweet about the hat 
after Fidenia had explained the circum- 
stances to her and she knew who I was, 
and she seemed to understand perfectly 
what I meant when I described to her 
what it was I wanted. She said it was 
a perfectly marvelous design, and she 
didn’t see how I’d ever thought of it. 
When I asked her how much it would 
be, Madame Louise was too dear for 
anything. She told me not to worry 
about that; she would make it just as 
cheaply as she possibly could. She 
couldn’t tell exactly, because of the war. 
You could see that she was trying to 
make it easy for me because of my finan- 
cial position. I certainly did appreciate 
her delicacy. 

I could hardly live until the bonnet 
was finished. Finally Madame Louise 
sent it to Fidenia’s. I can’t describe it 
better than to say that it was all I had 
expected it to be. When I put it on 
Fidenia was simply speechless. She said 
she had never, never seen anything so 
absolutely stunning. And, honestly, 
when I looked at myself in the mirror 
with that hat low on my forehead, the 
velvet band covering my chin, and those 
three shaded plumes waving proudly in 
the air, I was almost frightened. I 
looked positively majestic. 

Most of the afternoon was spent try- 
ing the hat on. We both said it was 
worth the price. In fact, we didn’t 
see how Madame Louise had made it 
so cheaply, with the war and all, and 
then those three shaded plumes. The 
bill had come with the hat and it was 
only $27.50. Just think, a paltry $27.50 
to make my esthetic ego blissfully, rav- 
ingly happy. Besides, I had already 
saved up fifty cents, so that made only 
$27. 

Well, of course, knowing my family, 
I felt that I could never take that hat 
home and put it in my closet. Delphine 
—that’s mother’s maid—would be sure 
to come snooping around, pretending 
she was tidying things up; or Kit or 
Elizabeth, my two sisters who aren’t 
married, would happen in at the wrong 
time; or maybe mother would take it 
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into her head to look through my clothes. 
I can never have a bit of privacy. Be- 
sides, how could I get in and out with 
it? No, I had a much better scheme 
than that. 

We have three cars. One is a run- 
about, and Dad uses that to go to busi- 
ness in every morning. Then there are 
mother’s electric and the big car. It’s 
the big car that takes me to school every 
morning and any place else I am ever 
allowed to go, which isn’t much of any- 
where. It just happened that once 
when I was poking about I discovered 
that the panel under the seat of the 
big car came out and made a little 
closet. I had never mentioned it to 
any one. Not that I was keeping it 
secret for any special reason; I'd just 
happened not to. Now I saw that it was 
the hand of Providence guiding me, for 
that cubby was the very place to keep 
my hat. You see, I could start off in 
the morning in that miserable blue 
thing, but as soon as the car turned the 
corner I could change to my beauty, and 
put the blue one under the seat till I was 
nearly home in the afternoon. I had to 
take Conrad—he’s the chauffeur— 
into my confidence, but he’s really quite 
a superior man, and he promised on his 
word of honor not to give me away. It 
was all quite safe and happy. 

No one can possibly imagine, unless, 
as I have said, she has an esthetic ego 
of her own, what a satisfaction that hat 
was tome. I could start off in the morn- 
ing and feel that I had one really thrill- 
ing thing on, anyway. The first time 
| wore it to school I made a sensation, 
I can tell you! The girls were simply 
wild about it, and even the teachers 
stared. I acted as if I had been used 
to that sort of thing all my life. But 
later I took a few of my best friends into 
my confidence, especially Sarah Delle 
Sherwin, who lives next door to me. 
We often go to school together, so I had 
to tell her. In the afternoons, as often 
as mother would let me, Fidenia Jacocks 
and I went out in her car. Then I felt 
simply grand. None of me showed but 
my hat, and I imagine every one thought 
I was at least twenty and a débutante. 

I hadn’t had my bonnet so very long 
before I met Al Wiggers. He was a 
friend of Fidenia’s, and she introduced 
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him to me once when I was staying all 
night with her. He was really a grand 
fellow, captain of the freshman football 
team at the university, and wonderful- 
looking. I was crazy over him, and I 
was crazier still when Fidenia told me 
what he said about me. He told her 
that I was terribly attractive; he just 
loved girls that were daring. He said 
he’d bet I was awfully independent and 
a “handful to manage,” and he wanted 
to know if she thought I’d let him 
take me to a ball game some Saturday. 
Fidenia told him sure thing I would, but 
that my parents were terribly queer 
about letting me do things, and she 
didn’t know whether I’d be allowed to 
go or not. Al said he would try, any- 
way. 

It’s a wonder to me now how mother 
ever said I could go. Al got his aunt, 
whom mother always speaks of as “‘ Miss 
Field of Grandin Road, you know,”’ to 
introduce him to mother, and then he 
came to call on us both, and asked 
mother instead of me, and finally he 
really got her to say I could go if Con- 
rad would take us in the car and call for 
us when the game was over. 

You must know I was just thrilled 
over going. I had never been to a ball 
game before; to be going with a won- 
derful man like Al was simply blissful. 

No need to say | planned to wear my 
new bonnet. My spring suit wasn’t 
much—of course it wouldn’t be—but I 
thought I could quietly borrow one of 
Kit’s waists, and with my beautiful hat 

~T’d not be so bad. I wouldn’t have been 
so happy if | had known all that was 
going to happen. 

I always sleep late on Saturday morn- 
ing. I feel that I need the rest. That 
morning, though, it would have saved 
me a great deal of trouble if I had risen 
earlier. When I came down a little after 
eleven, mother told me that Kit and 
Elizabeth had gone out for luncheon, 
and somewhere afterward, she didn’t 
know where. This shows how unjustly 
I am treated. I am never allowed to go 
anywhere unless mother knows all about 
it. I have to account for myself every 
minute. The awful part was that they 
had taken the big car—and my hat with 
the shaded plumes under the seat! 

It made me fairly sick. “‘Gone with 
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the car! Well, if that isn’t the limit!” 
I almost screamed 

“Barbara,” said mother, in a despair- 
ing voice, “I have so often told you to 
be careful of your English!” 

“But, mother!” I cried, “you said I 
could have the car to go to the ball 
game in! What will I do? My plans 
are just ruined!” 

“My child,” mother said, calmly, 
“how often must I remind you not to 
excite yourself before you know whether 
there is cause for it? Conrad will take 
you and Albert in the electric.” 

“But I don’t want to go in the elec- 
tric!” I wailed. “It’s so little and 
stuffy!” 

“It is a very beautiful car,” said 
mother, “and many girls would be only 
too happy to have anything as nice to 
gO in.” 

“And it’s so slow!’ I went on, in 
despair. ‘‘We won't be there in time. 
Al isn’t coming until two, and we can 
never make it in half an hour in the 
electric.” 

“Barbara, you are absolutely un- 
reasonable,” said mother, impatiently. 

I don’t see why people always end 
every argument by telling me that I am 
unreasonable. How do they know but 
that I have some perfectly good plan 
that they don’t know anything about? 
Just as | had this time—only I couldn’t 
tell mother about the hat, now, could 1? 

“If you don’t want to go in the elec- 
tric,” mother went on, “you and Al may 
just stay here. I’m not very particular 
about your going, anyway.” 

When she said that I saw I would have 
to be careful. But I simply had to have 
my hat. 

““Mayn’t I telephone and ask Kit if 
she wants the car this afternoon?” I 
coaxed. 

“No, you may not. I know the girls 
do want it. They are to take a party 
somewhere. Now, Barbara, not another 
word. As I said, if you can’t content 
yourself with the electric you may just 
stay at home.” 

I was broken-hearted. I would almost 
as soon stay home as go in that nasty 
little blue hat. What would Al think of 
me? A grown man doesn’t want to go 
out with a baby. He thought I was 
eighteen, because he told Fidenia so, but 


if he saw me in that hat nothing could 
persuade him that I was over ten. It 
simply ruined my whole afternoon. | 
was so mad I went up-stairs and beat 
my pillows till Delphine came in to see 
what on earth was the matter. I told 
her I was airing my bed, and she went 
away quite pleased to think I was get- 
ting to be so thoughtful. Whenever I’m 
good and mad at anybody I just go and 
beat the pillows and pretend they’re the 
person I’m mad at and that I’m hitting 
the soft, squashy part of them. It makes 
me feel a lot better. 

Then I sat down on the floor to think. 
I remembered Fidenia’s words, that you 
must never let your esthetic ego be 
crushed; it must rise and conquer all 
petty annoyances. But I didn’t see how 
it was going to rise, until I thought 
maybe I could go and get my hat out of 
the car if I could find out where the 
girls were. I didn’t dare ask mother, 
after the scene which had just taken 
place, so I inquired casually of Delphine 
if she knew, but she didn’t. I was per- 
fectly in despair until I thought of the 
telephone-pad. 

Whenever Elizabeth goes out now, 
she has taken to writing on the tele- 
phone-pad, “If any one calls me, I can 
be reached at ——— — aa 
Elizabeth never used to be so particular. 
I have discovered that a man named Mr. 
Paul Melish Vising frequently calls 
Elizabeth during these times. From this 
and from other things | have noticed I 
have decided that Elizabeth and Mr. 
Paul Melish Vising are engaged, though 
when I mentioned it one day Elizabeth 
said why on earth did I have such silly 
notions, and mother told me I must 
under no circumstances say such a thing 
to any one. I noticed neither one of them 
said straight out it wasn’t so; still, it 
may be that she’s only nearly got him 
and doesn’t want to lose him. Anyway, 
this habit of Elizabeth’s helped me out, 
because, sure enough, there was a note, 
“If | am wanted, call Avon 4342.— 
nV." 

So I called Avon 4342. I said, “Is 
this Mr. Smith’s on Baker Street?” 

The maid answered, just as I knew 
she would, “‘No, ma’am; this is Mr. 
Martyn-Thompson’s on Clifton Ave- 
nue.” 
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“Oh, beg pardon, they’ve given me 
the wrong number,” I said, and hung 
up. - 

I’d never been to the Martyn- !homp- 
sons’, but I knew where Clifton Avenue 
was. If I hurried I'd have time to go 
over before lunch. I told mother my 
head ached a little and I thought I'd go 
out for a walk in the fresh air. Mother 
said that was sensible, after warning me 
not to go on any of the business streets. 

I am not allowed to ride on the street- 
car by myself, but this time I had to. 
I took ten cents out of my drawer for 
car fare, which I hated to do, because I 
needed every bit I could scrape to- 
gether to pay for my hat with shaded 
plumes. I had had two notes from 
Madame Louise asking when | could 
pay. It seemed to me that the last one 
wasn’t very cordial. I had only $4.90, 
and for perfect ages I had gone without 
lunch at school, and I hadn’t had a 
single sundae except when some one 
treated me. Still, this was a case of 
necessity. 

That trip just proves that mother 
sometimes misrepresents things, though 
of course she may not mean to. It was 
as easy as rolling off a log to find the 
place, and no one was “familiar” with 
me, and I didn’t meet any “objection- 
able characters,” but only some poor 
people; and I think we all ought to 
associate with the poor and not be 
snobbish, or how can we elevate them? 

Our car was parked in front of the 
Martyn-Thompsons’ house. No one 
saw me when | walked up to the side 
next the street, climbed in and got my 
hat. I took it home, going in the back 
way, through the garage, so I could 
leave it in the electric. I went in to 
lunch with a comfortable, virtuous feel- 
ing, thinking how I had saved myself. 

Luncheon was nearly half over when 
mother said, casually: “Oh, by the way, 
Barbie, I'll take you and Al down to the 
ball-park myself. Mrs. Wade Jenkins 
has just telephoned that the Milk Com- 
mission is to inspect the new building 
this afternoon, so I'll have to have the 
car, but I can take you to the game 
first.” - 

That was a terrible moment for me. 
I could see my whole afternoon again 
falling into little pieces. 
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“Can’t—can’t we go on the street- 
car?” I stammered at last. 

“Go on the street-car!’’ said mother. 
“A young girl like you with a young 
boy—aunchaperoned! Why, child, what 
are you thinking of?” 

“Alisn’t a young boy; he’s nineteen,” 
I reminded her. 

Mother didn’t seem much impressed. 
She looked at me suspiciously for fully 
half a minute. “Just what is the mat- 
ter with you, Barbara?” she asked. 
“You are acting very queerly. What ob- 
jection can you have to going with your 
mother? You’re not ashamed of her, 
are you?” 

This last remark was sarcasm, because 
I have never known mother to forget 
that she is a Kittredge married to a 
Vane, and considered “one of our hand- 
somest and most charming women.” I 
saw I had gone too far and would have 
to retrieve myself. So I opened my 
eyes very wide and innocent and said, 
in a kind of baby way I can put on when 
I want to: 

“T was just thinking that it would 
make you late, mother, and that would 
delay the meeting. You know they’re 
never able to begin without you.” 

Mother tried not to look pleased. “It 
will make me late, that’s true,” she said, 
wrinkling up her brows. “Still, I prom- 
ised you you might go to the ball game, 
and you shall go. The Commission can 
wait.” She smiled at me—what was 
meant:to be a dear-little-daughter smile, 
but with all I had on my mind it re- 
minded me of a fox. 

“Well,” I said, weakly, because there 
wasn't anything else to say, “if you 
don’t mind—” All the time I was 
thinking, “What shall I do?” 

It was a horrible meal, during which 
I had to appear happy and gay when all 
the time I was being eaten by secret 
anxiety. 

But afterward I thought of a way out 
—such an easy way that I don’t see why 
it hadn’t occurred to me before. I just 
called up Mrs. Sherwin and told her 
both of our cars were busy, and mother 
wanted to know would Mrs. Sherwin 
mind taking her down to the Milk 
Commission.- Mrs. Sherwin said she 
would love to; besides, there were sev- 
eral things she wanted to talk over with 
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mother before the meeting. This mes- 
sage I sent to mother by Delphine, so 
that | would not be connected with it. 
I did not mention that | had suggested 
the idea to Mrs. Sherwin, naturally. 

My mind easy once more, | went up to 
look through the girls’ blouses, to see 
which I’d wear. I finally chose a blue- 
and-white crépe of Kit’s, with a stunning 
lemon-colored collar and fluffy frills 
down the front. It looked better on me 
than it did on Kit, anyway. I also bor- 
rowed some long white gloves and some 
flesh face- powder. If mother would 
only let me have these things myself I 
should not be forced to borrow. 

I was quite surprised to hear that 
mother was going to the Milk Commis- 
sion with Mrs. Sherwin, but I bore up 
bravely under the disappointment, and 
told her not to worry, Conrad would 
take care of me. Mother warned me 
not to be late, and I told her I was all 
ready but my blouse, which I thought 
better not to put on until after mother 
had gone. 

Thus the reader may see that by de- 
termination I had twice saved myself 
from the disgrace of having to go to 
the ball game in a shameful hat. When 
Al came I was feeling pretty good. 

The lemon-colored collar and frills 
sort of hid the plainness of my coat, and 
when I put on my hat with the shaded 
plumes Al gazed at me in astonishment 
and admiration. I could see that he 
didn’t know what to say. I knew how 
he felt; I felt the same way the first 
time | saw it myself. 

Did you ever notice what an effect 
environment has upon a person? I have, 
and so have many eminent psycholo- 
gists. One of them lectured at our school 
once. I didn’t see much point to what 
he said about heredity, except that it’s 
your parents’ fault if you’re not made 
right. That seemed reasonable. I wish 
mother and dad had heard it. The 
environment part I have felt many 
times in my own experience. Now if I 
had gone anywhere with mother I would 
have crept out of the electric with that 
blue hat squatting miserably on the 
very top of my head like a half-grown 
chicken, and followed her about, smiling 
a milk-and-water smile and being a 
little lady. As it was, I leaped lightly 
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down with the aid of a manly hand—not 
Conrad’s, either—and walked along by 
Al, making my skirts flip, and ‘ooking 
up archly from under my eyelashes 
while the three shaded plumes nodded 
gaily above our heads. Several persons 
turned to look after us. Probably they 
thought I was a débutante. 

Just then we reached the gate and I 
had the shock of a lifetime. Right ahead 
of us, just going in, were Kit and Eliza- 
beth. The Martyn-Thompsons were 
there, too, and Paul Melish Vising and 
some other men. ‘Talk about being 
scared. My knees shook so I could feel 
the three shaded plumes waving as if 
there were a storm coming. I knew if 
Kit turned around she would recognize 
her blouce immediately; then she would 
see me, and the hat and all would be 
lost. Fortunately I thought to tell Al, 
“Let’s walk around to the other gate,” 
and pulled him back quick. He didn’t 
see why on earth I wanted to go ’way 
around there—our seats were on this 
side. But I told him I had never been 
there before, remember, and I wanted 
to see everything, so we went round 
and I was saved for the time being. 

When we were inside I felt quite safe. 
There were so many seats and such 
crowds of people I thought the girls 
could never spot me. We walked along 
the promenade at the top of the benches, 
and I kept a sharp lookout, but Kit and 
Elizabeth weren’t to be seen. They 
weren’t sitting near us, that was one 
thing sure—probably they were on the 
other side, and they couldn’t recognize 
me from there. I threw all care from 
my mind and prepared to enjoy myself. 
The third time my esthetic ego was pre- 
served from ruin. 

The game was simply wonderful. I 
never knew how thrilling ball games 
are. There was one player, Griffin, | 
was simply wild about. No matter what 
awful balls the pitcher would throw, he 
would always hit them. He made a 
home run—the only man who did. He 
was dandy-looking, and Al said he was 
an awfully nice fellow, too, which 
showed he must have had a gtrong char- 
acter amidst all the temptations of that 
kind of life. Our home team won, and 
every one stamped and yelled and whis- 
tled, and I did, too. I had a grand time. 
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When I come out and am allowed to do 
what I want—if I ever am—lI am going 
to every ball game there is. 

After it was all over there was a ter- 
rible crowd, but that made it more ex- 
citing as we went down to the gate. 
And then, all at once, there were the 
girls coming down to the central aisle 
from the other side. I couldn’t get out 
or turn back for the crowd, and I knew 
in just about half a minute one of them 
would be sure to see me. Quickly I 
pulled my hat off and hid it behind me. 
| wasn’t a minute too soon, either, be- 
cause just then Kit looked up. She 
smiled and waved to me; then she 
caught sight of the collar and frills of 
her blouse, and a cold, stony look came 
into her eye. She raised her brows in a 
very disagreeable way. However, I 
kept smiling and nodding to her and to 
Elizabeth just as innocently as if nothing 
were the matter. All the time, though, 
I kept hanging back and letting myself 
be caught by the crowd so that the girls 
would be out of the way by the time we 
reached the gate. ‘This necessitated 
keeping Al’s mind occupied, too, so he 
wouldn’t notice how we were being 
pushed back. A man just hates to have 
any one get ahead of him in a crowd. 
Have you ever noticed? I thought we 
had lost them until I saw that they were 
waiting for us at the gate. Nearly all 
the people were out, now, and there was 
no escape. So I bent a little and gave 
my beautiful hat with the shaded plumes 
a gentle kick under the nearest seat. 

“Hurry up, Barbie,” Kit called, 
sweetly—too sweetly to be natural. 
“We'll take you home with us.” 

“Oh, thanks,” I said, jauntily, coming 
down the steps, “but Conrad is waiting 
for us.” 

Before Kit could answer, Elizabeth 
broke in, ““Where’s your hat, Barbie?” 

““My—my hat?” I asked in surprise, 
and felt my head as if I were amazed 
not to find it there. “Why—why—lI 
must have lost it in the crowd.” 

“Well if you aren’t the most careless 
child!’ said Kit. 

“T’ll go back,” said Al. “It’s prob- 
ably where we were sitting.” 

“Oh, never mind,” I said, weakly. 

“Why, of course, let him get it,”’ said 
Elizabeth. 
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“Well, don’t wait,” I answered. 
“We'll be right along in the electric.” 

“Oh,” said Kit, “we just saw Conrad 
and told him to go along. We said we 
would bring you.” 

Now wasn’t that the lowest, most 
miserable thing you ever heard of? | 
can just imagine the scene there would 
be if I played Kit a trick like that when 
she had a suitor. Of course I saw why 
she had done it; it was to get even with 
me for wearing her old waist. I had 
now only one hope left—that Al 
wouldn’t find the hat. But he did. He 
came down with it just then. 

“That isn’t Barbie’s hat!” Elizabeth 
gasped. 

“IT should say not!’ Kit chimed in. 
“My goodness! where did you ever find 
such a thing?” 

“Barbie’s was a little blue straw with 
apples on it.” 

““Oh—I am sure—”’ stammered poor 
Al. 

“TI—I can wear this one home, any- 
way,” I thought to say. 

“Wear it home?” Kit cried. ‘What 
ever are you thinking of, child? You 
don’t know whom it belonged to! You 
might catch some terrible disease.”’ 

“*But—but this is Barbie’s hat. Isn’t 
it, Barbie?” said Al, turning to me. “It’s 
the one she wore down, I know it is.” 

Kit gave a little gasp as if she were 
going down for the third time, and every 
one looked at me. I could not deny my 
esthetic ego. 

“It is my hat,” I said, with great 
dignity, taking it from Al and putting it 
on. “I am sorry you took such an un- 
warranted liberty as to send the electric 
home, Katherine. It has seriously inter- 
fered with my plans. However, since 
you have been so officious, there is 
nothing for us to do but go home in the 
car with you.” 

I walked majestically away, Al fol- 
lowing. As I went.I saw Elizabeth give 
one look at me and turn away to hide 
her face in her handkerchief. 

That was anything but a pleasant 
ride. Kit looked as if she had been 
eating nails as a steady diet for some 
time, and Elizabeth kept crowding her 
handkerchief over her mouth and look- 
ing away from me. She would con- 
trol herself and turn around and at- 
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tempt to say something, but the instant 
she looked at me she would be off again. 
I’m sure I don’t see what was so funny. 
Poor Al didn’t know what to make of it 
all, naturally. I was the only composed 
one. I kept right on talking in my best 
society manners to Al. I took no notice 
of the girls at all. 

We have a rule at our house that no 
unpleasant topic of conversation shall 
be mentioned at the table, so I felt safe, 
though doubtful of the future, until 
after dinner. When we were through 
I started up-stairs at once. 

“Oh, Barbie—come into the library!” 
said Kit. 

“You must excuse me, really,” I said. 
“Tl am very tired, and I am going right 
to bed.” 

“Just a minute,” mother told me. 
“Do come into the library. I have 
something to ask you.” 

“Yes,” said father, “I have some- 
thing to say to Barbara also.” 

So I had to go. 

Usually people think our library is a 
pleasant place, especially when there is 
a fire in the big fireplace, as there was 
to-night, but it looked barren to me. 

“Why don’t you get some new hang- 
ings,’ I said. “These are perfectly 
dismal.” 

“We will discuss that at another 
time,” answered mother, stiffly. “‘Bar- 
bara, did you ask Mrs. Sherwin to take 
me to the Milk Commission in her 
electric?” 

“Yes’m,” I answered. 

“I think I know why,” Kit said, dryly. 
“Barbara, suppose you show mother 
your new hat.” 

“Hat?” said mother, all alert in a 
minute. “‘What hat?” 

“*A hat she has acquired somewhere,” 
Kit replied. Elizabeth was choking 
again. 

“What does Katherine mean?” moth- 
er asked me. 

“Tell her to show it to you,” Kit 
insisted until mother made me get it. 

I laid my beautiful bonnet with the 
shaded plumes on the table. Mother 
gasped and opened wide her eyes. Eliza- 
beth buried her face in the pillows and 
shook all over. Sometimes I| think that 
girl isn’t quite right. Father took out 
his glasses and looked at the bonnet 


carefully, walking around on every side, 
but not touching it. 

“At least you got your money’s worth, 
didn’t you?” he said to me. [| thought 
there was a faint gleam of admiration in 
his eye. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” mother 
managed to bring out at last, “that you 
wore that—that—atrocity—to the ball 
game?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“T think I can answer that,” put in 
father. “I have here a communication 
from ah—” consulting a letter which 
he took from his pocket—“ ah—Madame 
Louise.” 

I saw that all was lost. 

It is needless to harrow the feelings of 
the reader by recounting the painful 
scene that followed, but the end of it 
was so terrible a tragedy that I must 
reveal it. The reader will then under- 
stand better what I[ have to endure. 

“We will decide later,” said mother, 
‘what your punishment is to be. Now 
you may take the hat and put it on the 
fire.” 

“Oh, mother!” I cried. “My beautiful, 
beautiful bonnet!” 

“Yes,”’ said mother. 

“Oh, I'll do anything, but not that! 
Please!” I don’t see how a heart of brass 
could resist my agonized tones. 

“T am waiting!” 

There was nothing else to do. The 
powers of darkness were too strong for 
the Christian martyrs of old, and now 
they utterly crushed my esthetic ego. 

Tenderly I carried the bonnet and 
put it on the fire. I watched it while the 
flames curled up around the darling 
little brim and crept over the crown 
along the cerise and peacock-blue and 
mustard-colored ribbons. But when 
they mounted to the crown and shriveled 
and blighted the three fluffy, nodding, 
shaded plumes, I could endure no more, 
and with a sob of anguish I fled from the 
room. 

As Donna says in the Confessions of a 
Wife, “the future is all dark to me and 
the hope of my youth lies in ruins.” 
I may live to be an old, old woman, 
but never, never again shall I behold 
my beautiful bonnet with the shaded 
plumes. 
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They Also Serve 


BY THOMAS EDGELOW 


the philosophic but pes- 
iY \ ) simistic Mr. Schopen- 
\ | |  hauer that the world 
SN Ue contains more suffering 
t) dw than joy, in proof of 
SAG which he invites con- 
templation of the feelings of two animals 
—one of which is engaged in eating the 
other. . i 

Although no pessimist—and it is even 
to be doubted whether Peter Cunning- 
hame had ever opened one of the late 
philosopher’s books — Peter at times 
wondered whether his love for June 
brought him greater joy than sorrow, for 
he loved June, his wife, with a love sur- 
passing the ordinary affection of hus- 
bands. Even after six years Peter loved 

loved with all the tenderness and pas- 
sion of the first year of married life— 
only, perhaps, the tenderness was the 
controlling emotion of his idle life. 

For Peter was idle, and the long hours 
lay heavily on his hands. ‘Two years 
after his marriage and four years before 
these happenings became of much in- 
terest from your point of view, Peter sat 
in his office in Wall Street, going through 
his morning mail. Even then, when the 
joy of partnership had lost some of its 
novelty after a half-dozen years, Peter 
rejoiced in his work. Now to rejoice in 
anything is good, but, always excepting 
the beauty of the one woman, to rejoice 
in one’s life-work is -the best of all— 
and so Peter rejoiced. 

The firm of Kitson & Cunninghame, 
Promoting Electrical Engineers, owed 
much to Peter. True, the capital had 
been Kitson’s, but Cunninghame truth- 
fully, if a little boastfully, told himself 
that the firm owed its present prosperity 
to him and to him alone. 

Peter paused before finishing his mail 
to take up a photograph of June which 
stood upon his desk, frankly to worship. 
How miserably inadequate was the cam- 
era to reflect June’s charm! It ignored, 








for example, the wealth of golden-brown 
that was her hair, the deep blue of those 
tender eyes that looked at Peter with 
such a trusting love and with such an 
unqualified admiration. 

That was the keynote of the whole 
situation—June Cunninghame admired 
her husband even as much as she loved 
him. Not only, mark you, did June 
admire the physical Peter, though that 
was natural enough, for Peter was tall 
and lithe, and gave the impression of 
muscular strength, while his gray eyes 
held for the rnost part a kindly twinkle 
for the world at large which changed 
automatically at sight of June into some- 
thing that lies deep in the eyes of men 
only for the one woman. Yes, the phys- 
ical attraction was natural enough on 
June’s part. But it went deeper. June 
intensely respected her husband. She 
reveled in his business success, in his 
power of taking from the world by the 
brains in his well-formed head and by 
the strength of his two brown hands that 
which the world, by the poverty of 
earlier circumstances, had fought so hard 
to withhold from him. She admired his 
pulsing activity and his soaring ambi- 
tion. 

“See,” she would croon to her then 
six-months’-old baby, “what a daddy! 
Oh, what a daddy for a little son! And 
little Peter must grow up into a ’nor- 
mous man and do great things like the 
big Peter!” 

Only that morning some such scene 
had occurred, and June’s very admira- 
tion acted on Peter as a spur as he put 
down her photograph and turned to his 
letters with renewed activity. He must 
do even better in the future, he decided. 
As yet no provision had been made for 
June and little Peter. Still, time enough 
for that. With health and strength he 
should amass a comfortable fortune dur- 
ing the next ten years. Altogether, 
things looked rosy in his affairs. Only 
one cloud lay on Cunninghame’s busi- 
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ness horizon—his relations with Kitson 
had been none too cordial of late. 

June, of course, was the primary cause 
of this, for the two partners had met her 
while on a business trip to the West, and 
—well, June had chosen Peter, not, 
however, without some heartburning on 
the part of the older and more prosper- 
ous Kitson. A fat, pursy little man was 
Kitson, and he had not lightly taken his 
defeat at the hands of Cunninghame. 
Indeed, secretly he regretted the third 
share of his business to which Peter’s 
partnership entitled him, though not 
forgetting that it was Peter’s brain that 
had caused the business to take so up- 
ward a curve. In fact, it was the over- 
whelming truth that Peter’s power and 
eficiency had so benefited the firm 
that had added so much to Kitson’s 
resentment. 

And Cunninghame noticed it, al- 
though the older man did his best out- 
wardly to cloak his jealousy. Vague 
plans began to form in Peter’s mind of 
how he could raise the capital with 
which to buy out the senior partner, 
although, if it came to that, Kitson had 
hinted sufficiently forcibly of late that he 
would be glad himself to repurchase 
Peter’s share in the business. 

But this is not a business story—for 
Peter’s career as a business man was 
near its termination. That very morn- 
ing in April, some two years after 
Peter's marriage, a life-insurance agent 

in some manner known only to gentle- 
men of his trade—gained audience with 
Peter, who listened patiently enough. 
Graphically the agent—whose name was 
Owens—dwelt on the obligations of a 
husb: und. 

“Supposing” —Mr. Owens was always 
supposing—‘‘that | went out with a 
rope and roped off the street until I had 
corralleda thousand men. Supposing the 
mayor came along and ordered seven 
men out of that thousand to be shot 
immediately, and for lots to be drawn 
as to who should go. And supposing I 
offered to insure ‘all those men before 
they drew lots, and you were one of 
them. Would you not take out a policy 
atonce? Mr. Cunninghame”—and here 
Mr. Owens’s voice became very grave 
indeed—*‘ you know you would, and yet 
that absurd case just about illustrates 


the chance you have of eating another 
Christmas dinner. Mr. Cunningham, 
you owe it to your wife!” 

Peter was thinking, and hardly heard 
the rest of Mr. Owens’s impassioned 
appeal. 

“What right have you, Mr. Cunning- 
hame, to make no provision—as you 
admit that you carry no life insurance 
worth talking about? If you had a ma- 
chine that would break down eventually 
and could not be replaced, as a business 
man, you...” 

So he talked on. The fellow was cor- 
rect, Peter admitted inwardly. What 
would happen to June? 

“Would you take a long trip to Eu- 
rope, Mr. Cunninghame, and leave those 
dependent on you without funds? And 
yet”’—here Mr. Owens’s voice was al- 
most suffocated with emotion—‘“for all 
you know, you may be called on to start 
on a far longer journey to-morrow—to- 
day—at this very hour!” 

Bat Peter’s hand had already reached 
out for his fountain-pen. 

So it befell that on the afternoon on 
which Peter visited the insurance 
company’s doctor his whole life was 
changed, for there was no policy to be 
had for Peter. It appeared that there 
was no immediate danger to Peter’s life 
—none whatever as long as Peter at once 
stopped all work and retired from busi- 
ness to laze gently and placidly through 
the years that might lie before him. 
Peter must be careful not to lift any 
heavy weights, not to excite himself over 
anything, and in future he must smoke 
but one cigar a day. His heart, it 
seemed, was as uncertain as a faulty 
engine in that it might stop at any 
moment; on the other hand, it might 
not. 

Coolly Peter faced the situation. By 
selling out his share to Kitson, and by 
investing the money so gained together 
with his own small savings, he would be 
possessed of an income amounting to, 
roughly, six thousand dollars a year. 
Little enough—only about one-fourth of 
the income he had been making—but at 
least it would continue on for June’s 
benefit after his heart had fulfilled the 
doctor’s prophecy. Bitterly Peter real- 
ized that there was no alternative. 

Of course, he was not content with one 
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opinion, but after the greatest heart 


specialists in New York had confirmed 
his fears—and for once the doctors 
agreed—Peter acted on this, his own 

roblem, as energetically as before he 
fad handled the affairs of his firm. 

Within a month Peter had severed his 
connection with Kitson, and the capital 
so raised had been judiciously invested 
so that coupon-cutting would prove a 
regular, if rather inadequate, form of 
livelihood. 

There remained the chief problem of 
Cunninghame’s existence. Should he 
tell June? How complete would be her 
sympathy, how all-embracing the ten- 
derness with which she would cover him! 
But—and for Peter who loved this was 
the most important point—what of 
June’s happiness? 
~ There was, for instance, the case of his 
friend Carr, for, curiously enough, Carr, 
like Peter, had discovered suddenly that 
at any moment a failing heart might 
fail altogether. Bitterly had Carr re- 
proached himself when talking over his 
affairs with his friend Cunninghame. 
Deeply did he regret that he had con- 
fided in his wife, for she had never known 
another moment free from anxiety. If 
Carr were ten minutes late in returning 
home, Mrs. Carr pictured the worst. 
Did he but exert himself to open a door 
or to move a chair, his wife was con- 
sumed by fear. Lately Carr had gone, 
suddenly and painlessly as he had ex- 
pected, and the tragedy lay in the fact 
that a great and peaceful calm had de- 
scended upon his widow. The strain of 
waiting—the dread of what might be- 
fall at any moment—was removed by 
Carr’s death, and Gladys Carr was a 
different woman. 

With all his strength Peter Cunning- 
hame decided that. June should be spared 
all this—that he would bear his burden 
alone. It should not be for June to 
wait, to watch, to fear. At least his love 
for her was unselfish enough to carry 
this thing alone and to keep from her all 
hint of what was impending. 

It followed, therefore, that shortly 
after Peter had wound up his business 
affairs and had definitely retired at the 
age of thirty-six from all form of activity, 
June and he settled themselves in 
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those hills that rise above the Hudson in 
Westchester County. To state baldly 
that June was astounded at her hus- 
band’s retirement is hardly emphatic 
enough, but her love found innumerable 
excuses for his inexplicable action. 
Peter could not be himself, she argued. 
He had been working too hard, and was 
suffering from some kind of breakdown. 
Also, had he not spoken to her of his 
strained relations with Kitson? Of 
course, Kitson was in the wrong, for was 
not Peter always in the right? Equally, 
of course, as June was nothing if not 
wholly feminine, she could not find it in 
her heart to be altogether unsympa- 
thetic to the erring Kitson, for had it not 
been her unwilling fault that Kitson’s 
life had been so embittered for him? 
Still, as regards Peter, he had earned a 
holiday, and doubtless after a year’s rest 
his ambitions would reawaken. 

Somewhat strenuously June at first 
objected to Peter’s buying the property to 
which they had retired, but on realizing 
that he really wanted it, and just as a 
mother will at times give way to some 
childish and unexplained whim, so June 
withdrew her opposition from the 
scheme. They could always sell the 
place when Peter returned to his life- 
work, or they could keep it as a week- 
end cottage. 

On Peter’s explaining that business had 
been so uncertain of late that he had 
thought it safer to sell out, and that in 
future their mode of life must be of a far 
more economical nature—that his in- 
come amounted only to about a quarter 
of what he had beforetime earned—June 
had agreed with outward composure to 
her altered circumstances. Enough for 
her that Peter wished it, and really it 
would be quite amusing to economize for 
a year. Later, when Peter was back on 
some new scheme, she would appreciate 
her former luxuries all the more for a 
little abstinence, and June was not the 
wife to allow her extravagances to be- 
come a burden to her husband. 

But as year followed year, when a 
baby daughter had added to Peter’s re- 
sponsibilities and he still seemed content 
to potter in his rose-garden, June’s heart 
began to wonder. Was it possible that 
Peter, her wonderful, world-conquering 
lord, was content much longer to laze 
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away the precious years of his life? 
Already most of their old set had 
dropped them, and it was only from the 
newspapers that June learned of the 
brilliant success of this or that one who 
had before been one of her husband’s com- 
petitors. Somewhat ostentatiously June 
would call Peter’s attention to some such 
paragraph. 

“Peter, dear, I see Jim Ferguson’s 
firm has secured that contract for those 
public utilities in Florida,” June would 
remark as she sat beside Peter on the 
yorch after the little Peter and Babs 
fad been put to bed. “It’s extraordi- 
nary how that man has got on, and he’s 
not half as brilliant as you are, dear.” 

A little silence, and then Peter, with 
pain in his eyes which the kindly dusk 
would hide, would begin to speak of his 
roses, or of how the creeper on the south 
wall needed new trellis-work on which 
to climb. 

“But, Peter,” June would sometimes 
persist, “are you content, dear, to let the 
world go by?” 

“With you,” Peter would answer, “I 
am content to let everything go,” and 
the lover in his voice at first would 
soothe her aching ambitions for him. 

It was not for herself, June would at 
times tell herself passionately, but only 
for Peter. Already the calm and peace 
of the countryside had laid its grasp 
on her, so that she vowed that the city 
should see her no more even after Peter 
had tired of inactivity, as tire of it she 
still tried to believe that he would. Her 
discontent was all for Peter; for herself, 
she was content to dream in the sunshine 
of the hills. 

So passed the years, now purling 
smoothly by, now dragging on leaden 
heels; still they passed, and Peter con- 
tinued in his incomprehensible state of 
inactivity. And, as he so droned away 
his life, June’s attitude changed toward 
him. Gone at least was her admiration 
for Peter, and a half-pitying but not 
altogether motherly love took the place 
of her former blind worship, for what 
mother ever felt a touch of contempt in 
herdevotion? Yetso Junefelt. How could 
she help it, she would ask herself, when 
Peter had fallen so lamentably short of 
that ideal Peter who had so mysteriously 
slipped away with the things of the past? 


One incident after another, trivial 
enough in itself, forced this later attitude 
upon June’s mind, unconsciously perhaps 
at first, but afterward with more or less 
full recognition. Little scenes, tiny squab- 
bles, began to mar the beautiful seren- 
ity of their married life. True, it takes 
two to make a quarrel, and Peter’s part 
on such occasions would generally con- 
sist of a moody silence, so nearly ap- 
proaching a school-boy sulkiness when 
he pondered on the unconscious injustice 
of June’s attitude that the very youth- 
fulness of such an attitude would almost 
always win for him a smiling and yet 
pitying forgiveness. 

Sometimes, however, there would be 
an open breach between the two. Take, 
for instance, the case of the new lawn- 
mower. It had arrived one hot July 
afternoon from New York, fresh in its 
spick-and-span green and red paint—a 
shining toy that glitteredinthesun. Now 
it so happened that George—the Cun- 
ninghames’ gardener, chauffeur, and 
general-utility man—had driven the car 
down to the local garage for some minor 
repairs that were beyond his power to 
undertake. It must also be admitted 
that June was unreasonable, but is 
it not given to woman to revel in 
the lack of reason? Peter, who was 
acutely aware of his heart that after- 
noon, was sitting on the shady porch 
that overlooked the lawn on which 
June entered triumphantly with her new 
toy. 

“IT am going to cut the grass,” she 
called gaily to Peter as she stood there 
in the sun. 

Peter, loving her, reflected that she 
did not look a day over twenty-five, and 
that it was impossible to realize that she 
was really six years older, the mother of 
the seven-year-old Peter, the five-year- 
old Babs! How the gold in her brown 
hair glinted in the sun! How graceful 
the lines of her tall figure! 

“Why not wait until the evening, when 
it will be cooler?” Peter called back. 
“Better still, let George do it!’ 

Leaving the machine, June strolled up 
to the porch and leaned her sun-browned 
arms on the rail outside the mosquito- 
netting. “How much do you think 
would get done if I followed your ad- 
vice and let George do everything? 
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That misguided but painstaking youth 
has about all he can handle as it 1s.” 

“ Anyway, wait till it’s cooler,” begged 
Peter, but June was already away, and 
a moment later the buzz of the machine 
filled the drowsy summer air. 

Gaily enough did June start in on her 
self-appointed task, for really the grass 
was far too long, and June had only been 
waiting for the new machine. And the 
satisfaction of a new lawn-mower! How 
cunningly the sharp blades flung the 
cropped grass into the white canvas bag! 
Really it was a pleasure—the machine 
went so easily. Down one side and up 
the other went June, making lines of 
two shades of green which, when she 
looked back on her handiwork, suggested 
strips of velvety green carpet. And yet, 
it was rather hot! Tiny beads of perspi- 
ration stood out on June’s forehead. 
She stopped under the maple-tree on a 
return journey to dab daintily at her hot 
self with a ridiculous wisp of a handker- 
chief. She could see Peter in the cool 
depths of the porch—just a bit of him— 
half lying, half sitting in his comfortable 
wicker chair. Well, some people took 
life easily; others had to work. It was 
impossible to leave the lawn with only a 
tiny bit of it cut. And there was such a 
lot left! Perhaps she had been a silly 
not to wait until the evening, or—to 
‘let George do it.” June toiled on. 

Meanwhile Peter had dozed off to the 
pleasant humming sound of the mower. 
Suddenly he awakened. June had flung 
herself panting on a chaise-longue beside 
him. 

“What! Finished already?” Peter 
asked on the very moment of his awak- 
ening. One’s tact is not always awake 
at the precise moment of one’s body. 

“Finished? No, of course I haven’t 
finished,” replied June, almost hysterical 
from fatigue. She mopped herself vig- 
orously with her silly little handkerchief. 

“My darling, you look so hot!” blun- 
dered Peter. 

Now a self-respecting woman can 
stand many things: she can bear with 
equanimity the information that her hair 
is coming down, provided that the tone 
conveys the idea that such a condition is 
wholly becoming; she delights in being 
told how cool she looks, but let some 
thoughtful person experiment and re- 
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mark that his beloved looks hot, and 
then let him note the result. 

“Hot! I should think I would look 
hot! Boiling, scalding, infernally hot, 
pushing that horrid old lawn-mower 
about in this sun! So would you look 
hot, and feel it, too, if you had been 
doing it instead of sleeping on a nice, 
cool porch in the shade!” 

“But I begged you to wait—or to 
leave it to George,” Peter persisted. 

“Yes,” stormed June, viciously, “‘let 
George do it’! That’s your whole atti- 
tude in life—‘let George do it’—let 
June do it—let anybody do it but Peter 
Cunninghame! Oh, I’m sick of it—tired 
of the whole thing! I’m sick of this 
place, and you know quite well that 
George is not enough to run it properly. 
We ought to have another man. You 
know we ought. No, don’t interrupt me 
and tell me we can’t afford it. Of course 
we can’t afford it—on about five hun- 
dred miserable dollars a month. I’m 
sick of it, I tell you—utterly tired of the 
whole thing—tired of the country, tired 
of this perpetual poverty, disgusted with 
life as you compel me to live it! And 
you used to be so different—so utterly) 
different! And yet in these few short 
years you've changed into a completely 
different man. You are not the Peter | 
married—the strong, active, ambitious 
Peter; but a poor, weak, lazy thing that 
lies and sleeps in the shade. Any other 
man would be ashamed to let his wife 
mow the lawn. He would go and do it 
himself, but you Oh, oh!” . . . She 
broke into a torrent of weeping. 

Peter, stunned at her outburst, put 
out protesting hands. June, brushing 
them aside, sprang up and fled into the 
house. 

There came to Peter the added agony 
of doubt. After all, had he been wise in 
hiding his physical condition from his 
wife? Would it not be better, after all, 
to tell her—to explain away that which 
to her seemed so unexplainable? But 
how impossibly June had behaved! How 
utterly unjust were the gibes that she 
had flung at him on the score of his 
inactivity! And yet was she really 
unjust? Surely, from the false view- 
point which his very silence had giv- 
en her, his mode of life must seem 
altogether contemptible. 
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An hour later, June, fresh from her 
shower, and in a cool, white dress, was 
back again on the porch, and so pathetic 
was the distress she read in Peter’s eyes 
that her heart melted within her at 
sight of him. 

“Was I a nasty, cross, hateful wife, 
then?” she whispered from the back of 
his chair, and so the incident ended in 
mutual love and forgiveness, to be fol- 
lowed by a riotous tea with the children 
in the orchard. 

And so passed many such scenes until, 
as is the immemorial custom of scenes, 
they became more frequent and yet more 
frequent. To Peter it seemed that every 
day widened the breach between him 
and June. 

At regular intervals Peter would go 
up to New York—ostensibly to look 
after his investments, but really to see 
his doctor—and on each occasion he 
would return home with the injunction 
to continue his placid mode of existence. 
If anything, his heart had improved by 
the quiet of his country life, but the 
doctor could hold out no hope that 
Peter might ever return to an active 
business career. 

Sometimes Peter would be torn by a 
great desire to thaw the increasing cold- 
ness of June’s demeanor by a full con- 
fession, and as invariably he would be 
held back by a species of pride. His 
health had denied him the battle of life, 
the joys of conquest and even of defeat 
in the outside world of affairs. His fight 
must be fought in the silence of his 
porch, in the perfumed loveliness of his 
rose-garden, before the glowing logs of 
his winter fire. Well, he had undertaken 
to see this thing through, and somewhat 
grimly he would push aside all thought 
of explanation with June to pick up his 
burden of silence again. After all, some- 
times it is so much harder to live for the 
beloved’s sake than to die in the same 
cause, and Peter realized this with all 
the intensity of a man who has time on 
his hands in which to think. 

Suddenly the little Peter was nine— 
nearly ten—and June, who was inclined 
to be English in her ideas of education, 
wished him to go to a boarding-school. 
There arose the question of money, and 
Peter found that he could barely afford 
the ultra-expensive academy which June 
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had chosen for her son. Indeed, the 
voicing of that opinion led to yet another 
scene. With more than usual bitterness 
June dwelt on the inadequacy of their 
income. She herself was more than 
ready to make the indispensable per- 
sonal sacrifices which Peter’s early re- 
tirement necessitated. But—and this 
was a particularly large and strenuous 
but—when it came to the sacrifice of her 
children, that was an entirely different 
affair! 

It was about this time that the little 
Peter thrust his first dart into his father’s 
sensitiveness. 

“Daddy,” he said suddenly, with his 
frank young eyes raised expectantly to 
Peter's, “shall | work—be something, | 
mean, when I am grown up?” 

“Why, of course you will have to 
work, old man,” Peter began, and then 
stopped. Too well he guessed what lay 
in the boy’s mind. 

“Because,” the little Peter continued, 
gravely, “I think I wouldn’t like to be 
nothing. And you used to be a ’normous 
success—weren’t you, daddy? And | 
want to be what you were.” 

The bitterness of the past tense which 
the boy had employed seared Peter as 
with a branding-iron. So even his boy 
was beginning to pity him! 

From the porch he caught a glimpse 
of June at the far end of the lawn. The 
little Peter saw her, too, and ran off to 
join her. An infinite tenderness arose 
again within Peter, and all thought of 
telling June left him for the time. His 
sense of protection was too great. Why 
should she be worried — perhaps re- 
morseful—just for his peace of mind and 
so that he could re-establish a right to 
her respect? No, now it was too late. 
He would carry his burden on to the end. 

The little Peter’s schooling proved 
more expensive than Cunninghame had 
expected, and the failure of one of his 
securities added financial worry to his 
other troubles, chief among which was 
June’s attitude toward himself. Of late 
she had barely consulted him on any- 
thing, while before she had run for his 
counsel on the most trivial decisions— 
the shade of the new curtains, the exact 
quantity of wheat for her chickens. 

It was during that fall, after the little 
Peter had made the small house silent 
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by his going, that June went up to New 
York twice in one week. Quite casually 
she informed Peter that “ghe had en- 
countered Kitson in a Fifth Avenue 
store, and he had insisted that she should 
lunch with him. Peter, who had seen 
nothing of his former partner during the 
vears of his idleness, asked if he had 
changed much, and the mystery of 
June’s smile as she replied that he was 
just as he had always been awoke the 
fires of jealousy within C unninghame. 

The following Sunday, just before 
lunch, Kitson motored down. He 
seemed to the jealous Peter to exude 
prosperity and worldly success from 
every pore. The smartly liveried chauf- 
feur in the big touring-car looked dis- 
dainfully at the tweed-capped and over- 
alled George. 

June was right. The passing years 
had hardly changed Kitson at all. A 
trifle stouter, a little more pompous, but 
the same old Kitson, with the same ex- 
pression in his eyes when he looked on 
June. Peter saw it all—every minute 
detail. To be sure, what had Peter left 
to him but to observe? He noted, for 
example, the prosperous appearance of 
Kitson’s clothes, that certain pinky-red 
complexion that seems to be the monop- 
oly of the rich and care-free. 

‘Of course, Kitson was asked to lunch. 
Indeed, he stated frankly that he had 
motored down on the chance that they 
would be in. 

Peter wondered what solution Kitson 
gave to his retirement, as he had not 
confided to him his reason for selling out. 
Of course, Kitson put him down as a 
man devoid of ambition. He— But 
Kitson was talking. 

“Yes, I met Mrs. Cunninghame the 
other day. So reminded of old times 
that I thought I must just run down and 
look you up. Charming little place you 
have down here . Lucky dog! You 
did well to clear out and leave us poor 
devils to go on slaving.” 

Perhaps Peter imagined it, but there 
seemed to be a trace—only the merest 
suspicion—of a patronizing pity lurking 
in Kitson’s tones. June laughed, and 
again Peter thought he caught a hint 
of something hard and metallic in her 
laughter. But June hard? Impossible! 
And yet had she no reason?” 
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For the rest of Kitson’s visit June 
chattered almost feverishly. Only once 
did Peter have definite cause to wince. 
After lunch they were speaking of the 
boy’s school, and the conversation 
turned naturally on Babs. 

Kitson, with the little girl on his knee, 
said: “You won’t send this little lump 
of trouble away, I suppose? If I had a 
daughter I would never let her go to 
school. I’d have her brought up in the 
atmosphere of home. I should get her 
a really good French governess. If a 
girl can speak two or three languages, 
that’s all she really needs.” 

“We have already been thinking of 
one,” June responded. 

“That reminds me,” interrupted Kit- 
son. “You remember the Griddletons, 
Mrs. Cunninghame? Of course you do. 
Well, | was dining there last week when 
Mabel Griddleton happened to mention 
that her French governess is leaving 
them. Their little girl is going to 
Europe. They’ve had this governess for 
years, and swear by her.” 

“Ts she an expensive luxury?” asked 
June. 

“Expensive? I’m sure I don’t know. 
I suppose she is, as Griddleton is a pretty 
generous employer. Not that he can’t 
afford to be. Wait a moment, though. 
I believe Mabel did mention that she 
was paying her seventy-five a month. 
Now you wouldn’t call that dear, would 
you? ‘The funny thing is that people 
pay their chauffeurs far more to look 
after their cars than they do the people 
who educate their children.”’ 

“But we couldn’t possibly pay any- 
thing like seventy-five a month!” ex- 
claimed June. “It’s all we can do to 
afford Peter’s school.” 

“Really? Oh, well, you know, chil- 
dren are expensive luxuries—aren’t they, 
young lady?” He pulled at Babs’s curls. 

Then, with a too-obvious tact, Kitson 
began to speak of the condition of the 
roads, but not before he had glanced 
half pityingly at June. 

Instantly the thought forced itself on 
Peter’s consciousness: Was it possible 
that June regretted her choice? Had 
she taken Kitson there would have been 
no question of ways and means. 

Later Kitson emphasized that point 
by referring casually to his possessions. 
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Not only was the firm doing well with 
the new partner, but Kitson had pulled 
off one or two lucky deals on the stock- 
exchange. Quite recently he had set up 
a small steam-yacht. Would it be pos- 
sible to persuade the Cunninghames to 
run down to Palm Beach on it about 
Christmas time? Or they might go over 
to Jamaica—wherever Mrs. Cunning- 
hame wished. 

June seemed charmed with the idea. 
Really there was nothing to stop them. 

Then they must come up to New 
York for a theater, Kitson insisted. 
Adopting a jovial tone, he maintained 
that Peter was growing into a regular 
old hayseed. He must come up and 
bring Mrs. Cunninghame and let them 
see if New York possessed anything fort- 
unate enough to amuse her. 

Peter responded courteously but in- 
definitely. Perhaps later on. Very kind 
of Kitson to suggest it, but both he and 
June were regular country cousins by now. 

So the long afternoon wore away, and 
Kitson, refusing supper, 
importantly in time to keep a dinner 
engagement at the house of a famous 
financier. 

The moment the big car had purred 
softly out of sight June went up-stairs, 
ostensibly to read to. Babs before her 
bedtime. Peter was left alone. He 
longed to call June back, to pull her 
down on his knees and to press her head 
against his shoulder while he told her the 
whole thing, but as usual he decided 
finally against it. Cunninghame ex- 
pected that June would refer to Kitson’s 
evident prosperity, that she would point 
out all that Peter had missed in life, that 
she would dwell on the might-have- 
beens. Instead, Peter suffered the bit- 
terness of her silence. It was as though 
June accepted his failure in life as readily 
as she accepted the rain or the telephone. 

It was June who decided that they 
should go and live in Italy, where with 
their remaining four-thousand-odd a 
year they could be more than com- 
fortable. Peter welcomed the idea of a 
change. Perhaps in Italy, in totally dif- 
erent surroundings, he might bridge the 
gulf that yawned between him and 
June. 

The first thing to be done was to sell 
their place, and the property was listed 
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with the local real-estate agents. Early 
in April, June decided that it would be 
as well to let a New York firm try what 
they could do, and it was arranged for 
some one to run down and inspect the 
property. 

It was June who happened to open the 
door to his ring. The man entered and 
handed heracard. Peter came out into 
the hall from his den, and June, glanc- 
ing at the card which she held in her 
hand, introduced its owner. Peter, who 
had failed to catch the name, was trying 
to place the face. Where had he seen it 
before? 

“Why, Mr. Cunninghame, you're 
looking fine,” the man began quickly. 
““Now you just prove what I have al- 
ways said. Many a man has been given 
up by the doctors for heart trouble, but 
if he will only quit work and lead the 
simple life—why, he may live to any 
age. And here you are, looking great! 
How’s the heart? You remember me, 
don’t you? Yes, Owens—Philip Owens. 
I got out of the insurance business and 
took up real estate.” 

Peter, shaking hands with him, was 
looking beyond into June’s face. Re- 
morse was there and amazement. 

As one who has been blind and now 
sees, June groped her way to him with 
outstretched hands. 

“Peter,” she managed, hoarsely, “ 
me quickly—is there any danger?” 

“None,” he soothed her; “none what- 
ever, as long as I keep quiet.” 

“And that was the reason?” 

“Hush,” he said, and June, turning, 
realized that a stranger was present. 
Peter, looking at her, felt as one exalted, 
for again shining in June’s eyes was the 
old look of admiration. 

When Owens, lunched, féted, and 
made much of by June, had driven con- 
tentedly away, she came to Peter in his 
den and knelt by the side of his chair. 

“Oh, Peter,” she crooned, “why did 
you? Qh, why did you?” 

“You remember Carr?” he explained. 
“T thought I should be a coward to tell 
you. I could not bear you to suffer, but 


tell 


perhaps it would have been better to tell.” 

June got up and sat on the arm of 
Resting 4 cheek against 
You a coward, 
ly hero coward!” 


Peter’s chair. 
his, she oy 


Peter mine? 
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Industrial Efficiency and Political Waste 


BY CHARLES P. 


Consulting Er eer of the 


CRE S2 SER i nation has been 

f fairly prosperous and 

" successful heretofore, in 
x ‘e)' _ spite of our previous 
i. «3 and present method of 
— ¥. dealing with social, in- 
PERS: * dustrial, and _ political 
ie w =<¥ is no method at all, but 
mere muddling. However, we have had 
no serious foreign competition to meet; 
we have had at our disposal the vast and 
untouched resources of a virgin conti- 
nent, the intellectual equipment of the 
Old World, and a continuous supply of 
skilled and unskilled labor in the 
despised immigrant who, after all, has 
made America what it is to-day. The 
most desirable immigration from Eng- 
land, Germany, Ireland, Scandinavia, 
practically ended years ago, and now, as 
the result of the war, all immigration 
threatens to cease, except, perhaps, that 
from the least desirable nationalities. 
Intellectually, our nation has now ad- 
vanced so far and on a path so divergent 
from that of Europe that we cannot 
expect much further help. The natural 
resources of our continent, which ap- 
peared inexhaustible to the early settlers, 
are practically exhausted, and the time 
is nearly here when we shall have to stop 
living as a parasitic nation, consuming 
what we have not produced, and we 
shall have to live on our income—put- 
ting into the soil as fertilizer what we 
take out as crops, planting and raising 
the trees which we cut down for lumber, 
raising the food which we feed to our 
sheep and cattle, and this with a re- 
organized and highly efficient Europe in 
competition. 

In our industrial age the essential 
requirements of an efficient national 
organization comprise: Continuity, com- 
petency, and responsibility of the ad- 
ministrative organization. 

In our complex civilization it usually 
takes years before any work undertaken 
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by an administrator is completed, many 
more years before its results are seen. 
Thus where the administration changes 
frequently, as in our political offices, 
constructive work is done _ blindly, 
started by men who can never follow the 
work to completion, behold the results 
as they appear, and direct or modify the 
plans to secure the desired results most 
effectively; or men are called upon to 
continue and complete work which they 
have not started, which they possibly 
only incompletely understand, or with 
which they are out of sympathy. It is 
only in those side lines of our political 
government, where the office is held 
more continuously, under civil-service 
rules or because the office is not sufh- 
ciently important to warrant its inclu- 
sion in the “distribution of spoils,” that 
constructive work is accomplished, as in 
the building of the Panama Canal, the 
reclamation work by the federal gov- 
ernment, some of the supervisory work 
by state commission, etc., and even in 
these there is the continuous danger of 
political interference, of the work of 
many years being undone or perverted 
to vicious purposes by some temporary 
political influence. It is so much easier 
to destroy than to construct; it takes 
so long a time to accomplish construc- 
tive work and so short a time to destroy 
the labor of many years. Thus there 
can be no efficiency without continuity 
of administration. 
That competency of the director of 
the work is necessary for the success of 
any work is so obvious that nobody 
would think this even a subject of dis- 
cussion, but as a matter of course in 
legal matters everybody employs a com- 
petent lawyer; in matters of health, a 
competent physician; in matters of ad- 
ministration, an administrator. But, 
Strange to say, as soon as We come to 
the consideration of political offices, we 
disregard all these obvious and _self- 
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evident truisms, and have no hesitation 
in placing in charge of the business man- 
agement of the municipality a man who 
has failed in every business he under- 
took, or a man who cannot run his own 
household, in administrative charge of 
the community. 

If, then, continuity of office in the 
hands of competent men is necessary for 
the efficiency which is the fundamental 
requirement of successful co-operation, 
there must be an effective responsibility, 
at least until the time when all men are 
angels, or at least sufficiently many that 
all offices can be filled with men who are 
and remain unselfish, industrious, pro- 
gressive, and beyond the possibility of 
being perverted by the power of office. 

What, then, are the structural ele- 
ments in our American nation from 
which a continuous, competent, and re- 
sponsible government could develop by 
evolution—a government such as 1s 
required for the efficient industrial co- 
operation of all citizens in the interest of 
all under democratic principles? 

In such organization there can be no 
industrial competition; but by the co- 
operation of all producers duplication of 
work and all waste effort are eliminated. 
The production is controlled to corre- 
spond with the legitimate demands for 
the product, and all production for mere 
proht, without regard to the demand for 
the product, ceases, and with it all 
organization for the purpose of creating 
a demand where it does not exist. As a 
matter of course, this eliminates the 
periodic fluctuations of production, 
which give rise to the successive periods 
of business depression and business pros- 
perity, and which are the bane of our 
present chaotic industrial system. In 
engineering, architecture, design, etc., 
instead of a number of men doing the 
same work independently, and _neces- 
sarily in an inferior manner because of 
the limitation of each individual, and 
then having some one select one of the 
propositions—often one who himself has 
not the professional qualifications to 
judge which is the best—one proposition 
would be made up by the co-operative 
effort of all the men competent profes- 
sionally, and so embodying the collective 
experience and knowledge of all. In- 


stead of having a number of separate 
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and competitive sales organizations, 
each describing and representing—or 
misrepresenting — their product, with 
the result that the prospective user gets 
little reliable information, one organiza- 
tion will supply complete and correct 
informat on, as there is no further reason 
to misrepresent, no reason to dwell ex- 
tensively on the favorable features and 
omit altogether, or skip lightly over, the 
unfavorable features, but every interest 
is toward correct representation of all 
features. 

Competition between industries would 
cease. Thus, in transportation, the 
country’s waterways would be used to 
the fullest extent in combination with 
the railroads, and no interest would tend 
to deflect to the railroads what could 
more economically be carried by water, 
or vice versa, and both forms of transpor- 
tation would become much more eco- 
nomical by co-operation. 

There would be no desire to graze 
cattle on lands adapted for wheat-rais- 
ing, nor attempts to raise wheat on 
farms unsuited thereto; nor would forest 
growth be destroyed by sheep-raising, 
nor the value of the river valleys, of the 
country’s water-powers, be destroyed by 
reckless deforestation of the headwaters. 
With the same interests controlling all 
these activities, it is obvious that no 
activity would be permitted which does 
more harm in one respect than it profits 
in another, and no interference would be 
allowed between the different industrial 
activities beyond that incident to human 
imperfection and thus unavoidable. 

All this is not a mere impracticable 
dream, but it has long been an estab- 
lished fact. It has been the operating 
principle within all the more progressive 
large industrial corporations. All that 
is necessary is to extend methods of 
economic efficiency from the individual 
industrial corporation to the national 
organism as a whole. 

Thus there will be competition be- 
tween water transportation and railway 
transportation, to decide which in each in- 
dividual instance is more economical con- 
sidering quality of the transported mate- 
rial, distance, time, etc.— while now the 
waterways may stand idle for lack of a 
railway connecting with them, or for 
lack of transfer facilities, or hundreds of 
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millions are wasted in the construction 
of waterways which ¢ “an never econom- 
ically pay for their cost, but the only 
legitimate purpose of which is to keep 
the railroad freight-rates down by thei 
competition. 

There will be competition whether 
gas-engine or electric motor is to be 
used, whether a local steam - turbine 
plant is to be installed or power bought 
from a long-distance transmission sys- 
tem. But the decision will be made on 
the basis of the relative economy of the 
various propositions uninfluenced by 
commercial or financial considerations 
alien to economy. 

Financial manipulation for the mere 
acquisition of more money, without 
regard to constructive economical or- 
ganization, necessarily must be impos- 
sible. There must be an active co-opera- 
tion between all producers, from the 
unskilled laborer to the master mind 
which directs a huge industrial organiza- 
tion. Such active co-operation presup» 
poses that everybody feels personally in- 
terested in the industrial economy. [his 
presupposes that the fear of unemploy- 
ment, of sickness and old age, has been 
relegated to the relics of barbarism, and 
everybody is assured an appropriate 
living, is assured employment when able 
to work, and protected against want, 
maintained in his or her standard of liv- 
ing when not able to work—not as a 
matter of charity, but as an obvious and 
self-evident duty of society toward the 
individual. 

This can be done, as it has been done 
in other countries, by effective social 
legislation. It has beén discussed and is 
being actively considered within our 
industrial corporations as well as by the 
public at large. Some work in this direc- 
tion has been done by legislation, more 
still within many industrial corpora- 
tions, and the development of this social 
activity would probably have progressed 
still further in our corporations if the 
disorganization by legislative interfer- 
ence had not hindered here, as in most 
other directions, the progress of industrial 
organization. 

It is obvious that “industry” here 
means not merely the manufacturing in- 
dustries, but equally includes transpor- 
tation and communication, agriculture, 
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the animal industries, dairying, etc.—in 
short, all the human activities which 
deal directly or indirectly with the neces- 
sities of life. 

The economic development of the 
world, accelerated by the world’s war, 
has made such a co-operative industrial 
organization of our nation a necessity 
for self-preservation. 

As a structural foundation, on which 
to build such structure by evolution in 
correspondence with our democratic na- 
tional temperament, we have our polit- 
ical governments — federal, state, and 
municipal—our large national societies, 
and our industrial corporations. Of 
these, the political government is the 
only one which is all-embracing, is con- 
trolled by and responsible to all citizens, 
at least nominally. Therefore, while its 
constructive power may be practically 
nil, due to its form of organization, it 
has a vast inhibitory power far greater 
than any other power in our country. 
We have seen this, and continuously see 
it in the action toward corporations in 
the national conservation movement, 
even in the power exerted by subordi- 
nate governmental bureaus 

Thus no organization which does not 
include the political government as an 
essential part of the structure can hope 
to succeed. The natural suggestion, 
then, would be to have the federal gov- 
ernment, with its subordinate state and 
municipal governments, organize, con- 
trol, and administrate the country’s 
economic-industrial system. 

Thus the politic al government would 
acquire and operate all means of trans- 


portation and communication — rail- 
roads, canals, pipe-lines, mail and ex- 
press, telegraph and _ telephone. It 


would supervise and control all corpora- 
tions and their relations with one an- 
other and toward the public. It would 
control the relation of employees within 
the corporations by mandatory arbitra- 
tion, by unemployment, sickness and 
old-age insurance; it would control the 
hours of work and working conditions, 
etc. 

There is a considerable sentiment in 
favor of this organization, and this senti- 
ment is growing in strength. It can be 
done because it has been successfully 
accomplished abroad in Germany, where 
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it has united all classes of people and 
given the economic efficiency expected 
from it. 

However, in our nation it would re- 
quire noc merely that the political gov- 
ernment should take over the industrial 
control, as was the case in Germany, but 
that a government should first be created 
capable of doing this, a problem which 
is far more difficult than that which 
Germany solved, and which appears im- 
possible with the democratic tempera- 
ment of our nation. It presupposes a 
powerful centralized government of com- 
petent men remaining continuously in 
othce, and no political government of 
this kind can exist in the America of 
to-day—nor in the America of to-mor- 
row. 

It is true that our various political 
governments—federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal—are steadily becoming stronger, 
undertaking more activities and success- 
fully* accomplishing what they could 
never have undertaken twenty years 
ago; that a higher class of men are 
entering governmental service than for- 
merly; that the quality of govern- 
mental work is improving; graft, cor- 
ruption, and mismanagement for selfish 
purposes steadily decreasing. On the 
surface the latter may not appear to be 
so, and we hear as much to-day of polit- 
ical mismanagement and graft as we did 
twenty years ago. But if we look deeper 
into the matter, we cannot fail to see 
that the reason of this is that many 
things are now resented by the voters as 
improper, and lead to political death 
of the office-holder, which twenty years 
ago were not noticed at all, but passed as 
natural and general characteristics of 
political office. Thus our political gov- 
ernments are becoming better,, stronger, 
and more capable of constructive work, 
and apparently are gradually progress- 
ing from the type of weak and inefhcient 
government of the democratic nation 
toward the strong and efficient govern- 
ment of the monarchical nations. 

But is this really so, and are we really 
changing from the democratic concen- 
tral attitude toward the monarchical 


decentral attitude of governmental 

tivity? Looking deeper into it, ther 
appears nothing to warrant such as 
sumption, but the increasing strength 
and efficiency of our political govern- 
ment is shown almost exclusively in a 
concentral direction. That is, with the 
continuing development and progress of 
our nation, more and more problems, 
starting from individual effort and pass- 
ing through group, municipal, state 
action, finally reach the federal govern- 
ment and require codification on true 
democratic or concentral principles, and 
therefore of necessity is created the more 
eficient governmental machinery re- 
quired to deal with them. But where 
our government has attempted to deal 
decentrally with problems, whether na- 
tional, state, or municipal—that is, has 
attempted to solve problems which have 
not been solved and completely worked 
out before on smaller scale by smaller 
organizations — it has failed and is 
failing to-day. Such, for instance, is the 
case in dealing with corporations, with 
the national conservation movement, etc. 

Thus our national character and our 
government have remained the same, 
and a solution of the industrial problem 
by the initiative of the political govern- 
ment remains as improbable as ever. 

Our national societies have done much 
successful industrial organizing work- 
as, for example, engineering standardiza- 
tion, which was undertaken and accom- 
plished by American national engineer- 
ing societies, and from here has spread 
to other countrie S, and is now concen- 
trally beginning to reach our govern- 
ment. ‘The movement for industrial 
safety originated and developed in this 
manner. In the field of morality and 
temperance national societies have been 
active also, though perhaps not always 
wisely. 

However, the organization of even the 
largest national societies necessarily is 
so limited that, with the exceptions of 
certain definite fields of activity, they 
cannot be counted upon for more than 
assistance and co-operation in the indus- 
trial reorganization of the nation. 
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Day of Wrath 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


CRE =F RQ HE reign of the dog-star 
‘>, = *. was heavy upon the 


\ NS dusty town, and the 
" i Ys” barefoot citizens who 
\ “<a were mistreating Mr. 


.Webber’s outer lawn 
Z were racked with dis- 
cord. It was too hot to fare forth out of 
the maple-tree oasis, and all sedentary 
occupations had been used up. Mumb le- 
peg had collapsed under quarrels, the 
mild pleasure of whistling upon grass- 
blades held between the thumbs had lost 
its favor, and blowing dandelion seeds 
to see whether your mother wanted you 
was abandoned because the thing kept 
coming out wrong. ‘Fatty’? Hartman, 
without lifting his head, spoke vaguely 
of finding some sour-grass to eat. Tom 
Rucker wished that the street were the 
lake, but he was sharply informed that 
if you went swimming in dog-days you 
would get sick and die. 

““You would not.” 

“You would, too. I betcha a million 
doll: irs,” said Bud Hicks. 


“Yeah, you ’ain’t got a million dol- 


, 





lars.’ 

And so the talk went sliding down the 

intellectual plane until all hands were 
feebly discussing what they would do if 
they had a million dollars. 
“T'd put it in the haymow,” said Bud, 
an’ ever’ time | needed some candy —’ 
“You couldn’t get a million dollars in 
a haymow.” This ill-natured objection 
was made by Ted Blake. 

“You could, too!” 

“Could not!” 

If Ted Blake and Bud Hicks had 
stood upon their heads then and there, 
the value of the assets falling from their 
pockets would not have exceeded three 
cents yet so irritating was the weather 
and so frazzled the state of the public 
nerves that they fell to fighting over the 
possibility of getting a million dollars 
into ahaymow. The dog-star must have 
snickered upon his throne. In the dis- 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 798.—117 
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cussion Bud fell underneath, and Ted’s 
economic theories were marching on to 
victory when he felt the sharp point as 
of a parasol sticking into his ribs. He 
looked up into the strong and intelligent 
face of Mrs. Thompson. 

““What’s all this fighting about?” 

Mrs. Thompson was built upon a 
rather generous plan, and her question 
had an official sound as something com- 
ing from the court-house. The bellig- 
erents only glared at each other, so the 
labor of explanation fell upon that in- 
nocent bystander and knee-scratcher, 
Randolph Harrington Dukes. 

“We're all the time fighting,” said 
Ranny, gloomily. ‘‘ Whenever we try to 
have a little fun, we get into fights.”’ 

If Mrs. Thompson had not herself 
piloted two youths through potential 
homicide to law-abiding manhood, she 
might have said that it was wicked to 
fight, and that little children should love 
one another—and gone her righteous 
way, leaving Ted and Bud to resume 
their cat-and-dog life at leisure. But 
Mrs. Thompson was a practical idealist 
as well as a lover of peace, so she ad- 
dressed Ranny, « ‘hoosing her words care- 
fully as one opening a new chapter of 
history. 

*T know a good plan. All you boys 
club together and agree to this: when- 
ever two of you have any trouble, wait 
a certain length of time. Then, if you 
still feel that you have to, fight.” 

“You mean get up a kind of a club?” 
asked Ranny, who had lately acquired a 
taste for holding office. 

Mrs. Thompson belonged to that class 
of people who conceive of conversation 
as an intermittent monologue. She an- 
swered questions, if at all, only when 
time hung heavy upon her hands. 

‘I think ten days would be about 
right,” she said. 


Ted Blake was the. first to catch her 


meaning. “Too long,” he muttered, with 
a covert glance at his half-licked enemy. 
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**We will call it the Friends of Peace,” 
continued Mrs. Thompson. ‘“‘I can get 
the badges.” 

‘What would we have to do?” 
“Fatty” 
cliner. 

“Well, good-by, boys. Ill let you 
know when the buttons come.” 

“1 don’t know if we—” 

‘I think blue and white would be 
nice.” Mrs. Thompson’s farewell ad- 
dress not only cut Ranny down in the 
midst of an important remark, but also 
left the whole group more or less wabbly 
with astonishment. 

Bud Hicks, who had passed away at 
the first appearance of the lady, now 
came to life and said: “* That wouldn’t 
be any good, Le’s don’t do 

His sentence found itself without vis- 
ible means of support, for Ted Blake was 
making demonstrations. 

“You couldn’t belong if you wanted 
to,” said Ted. 

““What ’ve you got to say to it?” 

“What ’ve | got to say to it? Listen 
to that. I’m goin’ to be pres’dent. 
Chat’s all I got to say to it.” 

“First | heard of it,” replied Bud, 
Ww eakly. 

Ted indulged in his favorite practice 
of bunching up his muscle. The sleeve 
of his shirt had been torn in the late un- 
pleasantness, and through this informal 
show-window one could see his biceps 
enjoying an attack of cramps. Ted was 
elected president without a dissenting— 
or assenting voice. 

“Tl be secatary!” cried Ranny. 

All present now seized jobs by the 
vocal or round-ball method, with the 
result that several ladies of the neighbor- 
hood came out upon their front porches 
and looked distressed. They would have 
been surprised to hear the name of the 
society that was being organized so 
loudly : 

When everybody, including Vice- 
President Hicks, had an office, it seemed 
fairly certain that there would be a club. 
Ranny meditated upon his new position, 
his eyes searching the landscape for in- 
spiration. They found it in the sulphur- 
colored house of Mr. Webber, the reli- 
able druggist. 

“Wait here,” he cried. 
somepin. 


asked 


Hartman, the prominent re- 


“I gotta get 
Don’t nobody go away.” 
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He hurried off to his own home near 
by and returned with a memorandum- 
book and a sad-looking lead-pencil. The 
book had been lavished upon him by Mr. 
Webber—hence the inspiration. It con- 
tained a number of ruled pages, a calen- 
dar, a list of the nicknames of all the 
states, and reading-matter indorsing an 
all-healing medicine, the whole hand- 
somely illustrated with pictures of ladies 
and gentlemen in pain. 

“This here is the secatary’s book.” 
To prove his statement, Ranny printed 
upon its outside cover, “Freinds of 
Peace.” 

“What ’re you goin’ to write in it?” 
asked “Fatty,” who had secured the 
easy ofhce of assistant treasurer. 

“’S all right,” said Ranny. “I know, 
all right.” 

While he was floundering around in a 
mental vacuum, trying to think up 
something to put in his book, the 
patched-up peace between the president 
and vice-president broke down. Ted 
maintained that the vice-president had 
no rights, duties, or reason for existence. 

“Tl lick the stuffin’ outa you,” he 
shouted, with appropriate gestures. 

“You can’t do that,” said Ranny, 
earnestly. ‘It’s against the rules of the 
club. You gotta wait ten days.” He did 
mental arithmetic over the calendar in 
his book. ‘‘That ’ll be the twenty-first 
of August.” 

““Aw, what’s the matter with ya?’ 
Ted looked around for moral support, 
but did not find any. “‘ Well,” he con- 
ceded, “I'll lick the stuffin’ outa ya on 
the twenty-first of August.” 

“All right. You can do that.” Ranny 
was generous with other people’s con- 
tents. 

“Yeah, I'd like to see you try,” 
Bud. 

Here “Fatty” became the victim of 
internal amusement. 

“*S’posin’ they’d forgit they was mad 
at each other,” he chuckled, “‘an’ go 
aroun’ bein’ good friends.” 

It was in this lowly quarter that 
Ranny found the elusive idea. ‘“‘I’ll 


; 


said 


write it down in the book,” he cried. 
“‘What you s’pose the secatary’s for? 
I got to put down all the fights.” 

The idea met with instant approval, 
and Ranny, though not excessively mus- 
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‘WHAT'S ALL THIS FIGHTING ABOUT?” 


cular, became the central figure of the 
Friends of Peace. In fact, it soon looked 
as if he were the only friend that peace 
had in the world, for the club members, 
anxious to make use of the new ma- 
chinery of violence, promptly picked 
quarrels with one another and had Ran- 
ny record them in his book. Astime 
went on, Ranny got into little disputes 
in connection with his bookkeeping 
duties, and was able to set down a few 
undying hatreds of his own. Mrs. 
'hompson might have chosen as the 
society $s motto some such sentiment as, 

“Stop! look! listen!” but the unofficial 
slogan of the Friends of Peace was, 
“Tl lick the stuffin’ out of you on the 
twenty-first of August.” 

A delightful feature of the organiza- 
tion meeting was the advent of Clarence 
Raleigh, arrayed in green linen, and 
walking sedately in shady places. 

‘Hey, Clarence!” shouted Ted Blake. 
‘Want to join the peace club?” 


Clarence must have thought that the 
dove of peace had fallen into strange 
company, for he backed up against the 


fence and asked, ‘‘ What is it for?’’ 


“*You look like a bush,” said “‘ Fatty,” 
who was punched to silence in the inter- 
est of the higher ridicule. 

“The objeck of the club,” announced 
Ranny, striving to be official, “‘is, if you 
get mad at somebody, an’ he says 
now—you know s’posin’ 

“Ya gotta wait ten days,” said Tom 
Rucker, leaping over Ranny’s prostrate 
sentence. 

‘An’ nobody must have fights,”’ said 
Ted, shrewdly. 

This, at least, seemed to convey some 
idea to Clarence. ‘‘Why, yes,” said he, 
**T’ll belong if my mother will let me.’ 

Before the poor neophyte could collect 
his puzzled wits he had contracted five 
engagements to have his “‘stuffin’”’ re- 
moved on the 21st of August. His 
hurried departure left the pacifists almost 
helpless with mirth. 

“Le’s go ’round and git new mem- 
bers,” said Ted. ‘‘C’m’on everbody.” 

‘Frogtown first,” Ranny yelled. 
*'They’s loads of fighters there.” 
So the mystified mothers of the neigh- 


borhood were treated to the spectacle of 


a group of boys, a short time ago pros- 
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trated by the climate, running at full 
speed in the blazing sunshine of mid- 
afternoon. 

This league to enforce peace swept 
through Lakeville like a tropical plague 
alleys bordered with 
upon foot - blistering 


—down narrow 
dusty ragweed, 





“LL BELONG IF MY MOTHER WILL LET 


board sidewalks, over railroad - ties 
broiled in oil, and along the marsh road 
(with fine powder shooting from beneath 
the feet), to where “‘ Frogtown” lay gasp- 
ing in an atmosphere of wilted sedges 
and half-baked mud. ‘‘Frogtown”’ paid 
its toll of human life. Even “‘Sausage” 
Buckly, once convinced of the club’s real 
nature, became a Friend of Peace, and 
signed articles of enmity all around. 
Back of the pickle-works a group of 
theoretical ball-players, lying in the 
shade of the cucumber-shed, surrendered 
in a body. Out on Berry Street, a boy 


Strvth mens 


who was sprinkling the road with a 
garden-hose joined the society—but not 
until he had drenched its officers in his 
ignorance of the rules. The propaganda 
spread eastward as far as the home of 
“Tug” Wiltshire, who, desperate for 
reading-matter, was studying a hi umess- 
maker's c atalogue. *Tug” 
stopped improving his mind 
long enough to join the as- 
sociation and make a limited 
number of appointments 
for the day of wrath. His 
quarrel with Ranny was 
over the alleged misspelling 
of the word “Freinds.” 

The proceedings had be- 
come crystallized into a 
formula; life was one long 
succession of crises and res- 
olutions. Ted Blake, ac- 
companied by his secretary, 
approached the prospective 
member, insulted him, and 
was counter-insulted. If it 
were not for his member- 
ship in this club, Ted then 
pointed out, he would punish 
the person then and there 
for his obnoxious traits. 
Ranny now explained the 
object of the organization, 
and the new member’s 
name, together with any 
atrocities he cared to have 
committed upon him, were 
duly set down. The minor 
officers acted as spectators, 
guards, and boasters, but 
itwas always Ted who 
ME” breathed violence. He was a 

pacifist with the accent on 
the last syllable. 

But rumors of the new movement 
went even further than its founders, and 
in a different direction. They followed 
the sun into the fastnesses of the West 
Ward, a region of gruff, two-fisted peo- 
ple who had never heard the word peace. 


Inevitably the news reached the ears of 


“Butch” Willet, a boy of local impor- 
tance who was spending the day in the 
lake. Hastening into his simple, two- 
piece costume, “Butch” jumped upon 


his bicycle, and before his hair was dry 
encountered the officers of the Friends 
of Peace returning from the day’s work. 
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“Hey, Blake!” cried this muscular 
barbarian, “I heard you got up a fight 
club. I'll belong.” 

The president had not thought of 
‘Butch” in this connection. In_ his 
relations with the West-Warder Ted had 
been more bullied against than bullying. 

“I don’t know if you’d like it,” said 
Ted. 

“The objeck of the club—” It was 
no time for Ranny’s set speech, for 
‘“Butch” was singing the hymn of hate 
and demanding membership. Slowly, 
almost drop by drop, the idea was in- 
serted into the simple western mind that 
the Friends of Peace pledged themselves 
to weak arbitration for ten days and 
that free white-ard-blue buttons de- 
pended upon this provision. All made 
damaging remarks about their club. A 
person of a more sensitive nature would 
have seen that he was not wanted. 

“These here fights can’t be till the 
twenty-first of August,” said Ranny, 
displaying the archives. He only wanted 
to show the part he played in the club’s 
affairs, but putting the thing into 


‘*Butch’s” hands was a mistake. In a 


DAY OF 





HE DRENCHED THE OFFICERS OF THE PEACE SOCIETY IN HIS IGNORANCE OF THE RULES 
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moment it was clear that this was 
“*Butch’s” favorite book. His relish of 
the thing seemed almost morbid. 

“Put me down for fights with all 
you fellas’’—his eye swept around the 
circle, compelling silence—‘‘IT’ll knock 
you into the middle of next week.” 

“They ain’t room for any more 
names,” said Ranny. His generous, up- 
hill hand and the day’s brisk trading 
had used up all of the writing-space. 
But “Butch” swept away technicali- 
ties, and compelled the secretary to set 
down his fights on margins and among 
calendars and testimonials. 

“You see that fella,” said he, pointing 
out an unhappy person labeled, “‘ Before 
Taking.” ‘“‘That’s how Ted Blake will 
look when I git through with him.” 

“You think you’re awful smart,” Ted 
replied. He actually said this aloud, 
but it is a significant fact that he did not 
say it until “Butch” had mounted his 
wheel and was half a block away. 
“What ’d ya have to go to work an’ 
show ’im the book for?” 

“We don’t hafta tell im when we have 
our fights, do we?”’ Ranny replied. 
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““We could go off somewheres, if it’s 
a nice day an’ ever’thing,” suggested 
Bud Hicks. 

‘“* Boggs’s woods,” said Tom. 

‘*Le’s take our dinner,” said “Fatty.” 

Before they parted for the night it 
was agreed that, weather and parents 
permitting, an import: int portion of the 
human race would abolish itself in 
Boggs’s woods by the lake, with inci- 
dental swimming and feasting, on the 
21st of August, and that only the 
pleasanter and less muscular people 
would be invited. They would tell 
their parents about Mrs. Thompson, but 
they would not tell Mrs. Thompson 
about the picnic. 

Through the intervening days the 
pride of authorship marched with Ran- 
dolph Harrington Dukes. The book 
attended his gettings-up and his lyings- 
down; it went with him about his dusty 
August duties, 
ready reference. By the second day it 
had lost its pristine beauty, and by the 
fifth its cover. When the fatal day 
approached, it was a stained and ragged 
bundle. ‘There had been no attempt to 
start a new volume of mutual dislikes. 
If half of the promises for the 21st 
were to be kept, history would have 
nothing to do for the rest of time. 

The parents of the Friends of Peace 
fell easy victims. Ranny’s father chuc- 
kled a little, for no good reason, but any 
doubts mother may have had were re- 
moved by a telephone talk with Mrs. 
Thompson. This society was not the 
first to discover the value of a respec- 
table figurehead. 

The weather also permitted—for the 
21st dawned fine and clear, a beauti- 
ful day for destruction and desolation 

but to the supersensitive it might 
have appeared that L. J. Boggs did 
not. At least a sign in his name at the 
entrance to his lakeside grove halted the 
dozen or more exclusive characters, 
laden with paper parcels and shoe-boxes, 
with a cordial invitation not to enter 
under the penalty of the law. 

*“Aw, who’s afraid of ol’ Boggsy?” 
said Ted Blake. ‘‘C’m’on, le’s go in.” 

Bud Hicks showed how little he 
trembled by hurling a stone at the sign 
and almost hitting it. So with co- 


hip-pocket library of , 


operative bravery the society moved on 
toward the pebbly shore of the lake. 
Clarence Raleigh, though he had been 
invited with suppressed snickers, had 
not turned up at the meeting-place. 

Ranny, impressed by the large 
amount of work the society had before 
it, pulled out the book of ancient 
grudges and propose d that the exer- 
cises begin at once. “Tl read off the 
names,” he said. “One fight at a time. 

““No; le’s have our dinner first,” said 
‘Fatty.” It was already ten o'clock, 
and “‘ Fatty” had taken no nourishment 
since breakfast except three apples. 

The Friends of sige debated the 
question of fighting »: vs. eating, and com- 
promised by going swimming just east 
of the no-bathing sign. This was done 
in spite of Tom Rucker’s statement that 
all would get sick and die. Tom could 
argue brilliantly on either side of this 
question. 

“The first thing we know,” said 
Ranny, “it ‘ll be night an’ we won’t 
have no time for them fights.” 

Nevertheless, after a pleasant session 
in the deadly waters, every one was too 
hungry for hostilities. After dinner 
there was an era of good feeling that 
Ranny found distressing. 

“*T work hard an’ w rite down all them 
names,” said a~2 ; Pd now nobody 
fights. What kind of a club is this, 
anyhow?” 

“*It’s a peace club,” said “Fatty.” 
His remark was greeted with the disdain 
which it deserved. 

Presently there was a game of catch 
with a yarn ball, and three members 
fell into the lake—Tom Rucker purpose- 
ly, because of his desire to entertain his 
fellow-boy. But finally all excuses were 
exhausted, and Ted Blake and Bud 
Hicks were advised to get into a hostile 
frame of mind toward each other. There 
were to be no rules to interfere with the 
free play of brutality, though up to the 
last the president insisted that the vice- 
president was not allowed to bite his ear. 
At this crucial point history, after its 
eccentric fashion, repeated itself. 

The phenomenon appeared as the 
sound of wheels and Mrs. Thompson 
driving her reliable family horse. Be- 
side her, sitting in polite elegance, was 
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discovered Clarence Raleigh, who had 
obviously adopted Mrs. Thompson as a 
shield against violence. One of the 
chickens of the Friends of Peace had 
come home to roost. 

“Why, boys! you’re not having a 
fight, | hope. My goodness!” Mrs. 
I hompson added, taking 
a closer look at the bel- 
ligerents, ‘‘are you at it 
yet?” 

**We're—we'’re havin’ 
a meeting,” said Ranny, 
helpfully. 

‘*Well, let’s come to 
order.” Mrs. Thompson 
seated herself upon a 
stump. ‘Who is the 
president?” 

led Blake dropped his 
fists and took up the 
duties of his office. But 
here another of the peace 
club’s chickens came 
home to roost i J. 
Boggs, making demon- 
strations. 

“You kids get out of 
this w ood s,”” he cried, 
flourishing a stick. 
‘Every last one of —of 
Oh, how do, Mrs. 
Thompson. I didn’t 
know you was here with 
the boys.” 

“We're having a little 
meeting of our club,” 
said the patroness. “‘I’ll 
see that the boys do no 
harm.” 

L. J. Boggs’s collapse 
was almost pathetic 
quite as if Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s husband’s bank “ 
held a mortgage upon 
that very woods. 

Ranny now took the center of the 
stage. ‘‘We haven't been fightin’,” he 
said, “‘an’ whenever we had any trouble 
we put it down in this here’”’—business 
of digging in pockets—‘‘in this here 
fight-book. An’ now it’s ten days an’ 
you said we gotta fight in ten days. 
\n’ so now—it’s ten days.” 

Mrs. Thompson did not take the 


PUT ME 


official records in her hands, but she 


poked them as one inspecting garbage. 
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“But we don’t have to fight just be- 
cause the ten days are up. We could 
burn the book and declare peace.” 

“*We—we couldn’t burn up our seca- 
tary’s book,” Ranny protested. 

“We'll make a kind of ceremony of it 

like a little play.” 





DOWN FOR FIGH™S WITH ALL YOU FELLAS” 


““No, ma’am.” Ranny was fighting 
for the work of his hand and brain. “I 
den’t think—”’ 

What Ranny did not think was not 
immediately forthcoming, for he beheld 
Ted Blake trying to convey an idea by 
the sign language. He was to turn 
around and look at the lake. Still an- 
other peace-club chicken had come home 
to roost. This one might more properly 
be called a duck, for it came by water. 
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Only a face was visible—a scowling face 
registering bafled rage. “‘ Butch” was 
evidently dressed more for pugilism than 
for the society of ladies. 

“Well, all mght,” said Ranny. oe 
getta be the burner.” 

It took all of the officers to accomplish 
the ceremony, As- 
sistant | reasurel 
Hartman's part 
being purely ad- 
Mrs 
made 
well-chosen re- 
marks predicting 
the end of all war, 
and close d by pin- 
ning upon every 
chest present the 
white -and - blue 
button of the 
« he rishe d orde r. 

‘| must be go- 
ing now,” she said. 
“Coming, Clar- 
ence . 


Led 


Visory 
| hompson 


took an- 
othe look at the 
lake. Butch” 
was standing neck- 
deep, waiting for 
a chance to come 
ashore and make 
people look like 
chronic sufferers. 
with 
Mis’ ‘I hompson to 
the vate chy he said 
‘Fall in, 
body. Forward, 

march!” 

ae Bute h”’ must have de ( ile d to tollow 
at a discreet distance, for when Ranny 
looked back he beheld one of the most 
charming sights of a life that had fallen 
in ple asant places a boy dressed in 
bathing-trunks hastening toward the 
water, pursued by that enraged land- 
owner, L. J. Boggs. 

\t the highway the society parted 
from Mrs. Thompson with a salvo of 
cheers. After this sweet sorrow the 
Friends of Peace gave themselves up 
to anarchy and pleasure. There were 
four fights—not official, but plain fights, 
quick to come and go like summer 
showers. There was a green-apple bat- 
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tle with certain East-Warders, during 
which Ted transformed himself from 
president to general, and gave stern 
orders which nobody obeyed. There 
was informal stone-throwing; one game 
of round-ball, flourishing in a side-street, 
was broken up. It was late afternoon 
when the five orig- 
inal members and 
officers reached 
their own neigh- 
boroood. Tom 
Rucker | oo k e d 
like a Friend of 
P Scace who had 
been left out in 
the rain over- 
night; there was 
an assortment of 
sunburns and 
mosquito bites and 
a stone-bruise or 
two; and upon the 
person of ‘“Fat- 
ty” Hartman 
what promised to 
be an amusing 
case of poison-ivy. 
As they limped 
down the home- 
stretchthey gently 
tripped and poked 
one another, and 
rubbed one an- 
other’s heads with 
knuckles, and felt 
a kingship over 
all created things 

full of dust and 
joy and oxygen. 
Pacihsts returning 


rHIS Woops!” 


from the chase. 

“*Le’s have another one nex’ week. 
They won't know the difference.” 

By “they” Ranny was understood to 
mean the gullible adults who took the 
Friends of Peace at face value. 

At dusk, Ranny was not so sure. 
Father had been giggling over an item in 
the evening Bulletin. “‘Isn’t it fine to 
have him home safe and sound?” he 
asked mother. As was so often the case, 
there was no point to father’s joke, for 
all the paper had to say was this: 

‘“*A boys’ organization, the Friends of 
Peace, held a picnic meeting in L. J. 
Boggs’s grove to-day. All will recover,” 
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The Children’s Isle y 


a3 

BY FRANCIS MEDHURST aR 
HERE is an isle, so legends say, Ese 
Set far and far from any land, a9) 


Where roses bud and bloom for aye, 
Upon whose blossom-haunted strand 

The dear, dead babies run and play 
Or wander idly hand in hand. 


Remote across the seas it lies, 
This little isle so fair and far, 

Wherein the souls of butterflies - 
The playmates of the children are, < 

While sweetest songs imparadise 
Its waving woods from bar to bar. 
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The strains of long dead nightingales 
Whose music here on earth is dumb 
Make magical the hills and vales, 
As over deeps no man may plumb, 


ree FZ 


Bie 
Borne softly on the sable sails a 
Of ships of stars, the babies come. habs 


Across those still and haunted seas 

No mortal keel may hope to steer, 
For none but ghostly argosies 

To that enchanted isle draw near. 
In dreams alone its mysteries 

‘To longing mothers’ eyes are clear. 


The limpid laughter time has stilled, 
The tiny hands that clutch and cling— 
None but the heart that these have thrilled 
Can guess the healing balm they bring. 
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W. D. HOWELLS 


NE of those nondescript presences 
() which haunt ‘about the Easy 
Chair, and which we have some- 
what vainly before now attempted to 
difference one from another as sages, 
cynics, philosophers, poets, and psy- 
chologists, came in with the Last Num- 
ber in his hand, and said, “I have been 
a good deal amused by your praise of 
republics in this month’s Chair.” 

“Amused?” We arched a conditional 
eyebrow. 

“Yes, you’ve managed very skilfully 
to keep your real feeling back.” 

“What is our real feeling?’ we de- 
manded. 

“Why, so many cultured people doubt 
republics, now, except as a provisional 
state sure to end sooner or later in some 
form of monarchy.’ 

“Yes? Where do these doubters 
live?” 

“Well, some of them live here, in the 
United States. Very nice people, who’ve 
read and traveled. You understand.” 

“Yes. We have heard of them. 
They think republics are short-lived, 
eh? Which of the actual monarchies of 
the world is as old as the Republic of 
Venice, which lasted twelve or fifteen 
hundred years before it passed away? 
Or Genoa, which lasted nearly as long 
or longer, and into the first decade of the 
nineteenth century? Or the Dutch Re- 
public? Or the Swiss? Or even the 
Roman?” We artfully kept back the 
ages of the three last, respectable as they 
were, for we did not choose to be less 
than overwhelming with our instances. 
“The Byzantine Empire was only four- 
teen or fifteen hundred years old when 
it fell, and what other empire has lasted 
as long?” 

“China.” 

“Yes, and China has merged in a 
republic at last.” At this thought we 
became almost violent. “Just as the 


French monarchy has finally merged 
into a democratic commonwealth! Why 
does anybody believe it is the destiny of 
republics to end in some sort of mon- 
archy? We should like to see some of 
these refined doubters of yours. We 
should like to make them observe per 
contra that half of the British Empire 
culminated a hundred and thirty odd 
years ago in a republic which shows no 
signs of reverting to monarchy yet. And 
the great Spanish Empire exploded 
thirty or forty years later into about 
twenty republican fragments which are 
smoking yet.” 

“Then you were really in earnest?” 
Our visitor sank uninvited upon the 
window-sill. 

“What doeyou take us for?” we re- 
torted. “Do we look like a_ person 
who wants a prince of any sort to stand 
for patriotism with him, or a club- 
government or general staff-government 
to substitute the rule of the masses as 
we have it? One can hope to be one of 
the masses one’s self, but not easily of 
the club classes or the general staff 
classes.” 

“But isn’t that rather a_ personal 
view?” our visitor asked, trying so hard 

be a character that he almost suc- 
ceeded. 

“Nothing,” we returned, axiomat- 
ically, “is vital that is not personal. It 
is a pity that any Arericans have ceased 
to have a personal preference for the 
existence of the republic. The bounce of 
our younger days was ridiculous, but it 
was not contemptible like the languid 
non- assertion of these later times. 
Didn’t you yourself feel rather ashamed 
of our waiting for Great Britain to recog- 
nize the Portuguese Republic before we 
owned her our sister?” 

“I don’t know,” the nondescript said, 
“that I’m here in a _ representative 
capacity. I merely wished to express my 
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pleasure in what I supposed the delicate 
irony of what you said about republics. 
But if you really meant it—” 

“Really meant it!’ we cried, with a 
violent agitation of all our substance. 

“Why, you know that your attitude 
is so often ironical.” 

“Ts it? Well, if you like irony, sup- 
pose we try a little of it on the mon- 
archies. Who is it has started the present 
little ‘game of kings,’ as Emerson calls 
war? Don’t say royalty of any sort, 
when there are so many democracies to 
blame for it! Don’t you know that 
San Marino and Andorra, and Switzer- 
land and Portugal combined with 
France in her attempts to save herself 
from the benevolent assimilation of the 
cultured despotism which proposed, at 
the instance of the Deity, to spread 
civilization through her territories?” 

“Oh, you’ve got it all wrong!” the 
nondescript crowed. “It was England 
and Russia that formed the entente with 
France.” 

“What? The same powers that joined 
with her in forbidding Greece the re- 
public which the Greeks wanted when 
those allies tardily helped them free 
themselves from the Turks in 1828? 
France was then one of those provisional 
monarchies which are an example to all 
short-lived republics, and the three de- 
cided that a king would be much better 
for the Greeks. But why mourn for 
spilt milk, or at least for milk spilt so 
long ago? It is notorious that Norway 
desired to be a republic when she broke 
with Sweden four or five years since; 
but the united sentiment of monarchical 
Europe willed her a throne, though 
there is no Norwegian nobility to rest 
the throne upon, and her whole con- 
stitutional frame is as democratic as 
ours, or more so. Why were the repub- 
lics which witnessed this forcing of the 
popular desire so shamelessly diffident? 
We might have excused ourselves on the 
ground that we were not a European 
power; but where were France, or 
Switzerland, or San Marino, or Andorra? 
If virtue, as Montesquieu holds, is the 
distinguishing quality of republics, mod- 
esty certainly seems the defect of that 
quality—” 

“But, hold on! Wasn’t the Norwegian 
king chosen by a popular vote?” 
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“Apparently. But do you suppose it 
was from a popular initiative? The 
choice was well enough, since it fell upon 
a prince of that amiable royal family of 
Denmark which has supplied kings- 
consort and queens-consort to half Eu- 
rope; but what the democracy of Nor- 
way really wanted was a_ republic. 
When the day of reckoning comes, as all 
men of good-will hope it may, in the 
event of peace on earth, not only the 
thwarted republics will be established, 
but the subverted republics will be re- 
stored. It is scarcely a hundred years 
since the Dutch Republic was turned 
into a monarchy to supply the long-felt 
want of a crown for one of Napoleon’s 
reluctant brothers. It is only a little 
longer since the republic of Genoa ceased 
to be. Within a generation the free 
cities of Germany, some of them, still 
preserved a shadowy republican auton- 
omy. What may have become cf them 
in the actual condition of things one 
cannot say, but ten or fifteen years ago 
Hamburg was jealous of the presence of 
imperial troops, and had her own senate. 
Frankfort was an independent common- 
wealth till 1866, when she was formally 
joined to Prussia for the crime of having 
taken part with Austria; and then, there 
are the three Hanseatic towns, besides 
Hamburg, of Bremen, Libeck, and 
Luneburg, not to mention others.” 

Here we fell into a reverie which lasted 
so long that the nondescript was moved 
to ask, very politely, very deferentially, 
“Would you mind saying just what you 
are driving at?” 

“Not the least,” we replied, with 
a genial laugh. ‘‘ We were just indulging 
one of those little dreams common to 
many other political topographers who 
are now more or less rearranging the 
map of Europe, in view of that eventual 
peace. We were thinking how many 
republics could be constructed out of the 
German Empire and incorporated in 
the Federation of the World. But our 
fancy did not stop at the demand upon 
the Prussian monarchy and its afhliated 
monarchies. We were thinking how 
handsome it would be for Great Britain 
to restore the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal Republic to the inde- 
pendence she so lately robbed them of. 
She might even concede the indepen- 
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lence of an Irish republic, or two Irish 
republics, granting Ulster a separate 
1utonomy. At the same time we our- 
selves could, with apologies and the 
promise of a powerful protectorate, 
recognize the Philippine Republic which 
ve encouraged the Filipinos to hope for 
fore we drove the Spaniards out.’ 
is a bright dream,” the nonde- 
ript remarked with a satirical inflec- 
tion. 

You haven't known its full efful- 
gence yet,” we replied. ‘“‘Of course we 
ildn’t expect a restoration of the 
mwellian Commonwealth in Great 
Britain; that is a little too long ago; 
nd it would be too much to expect of a 
people who were willing, after getting 
rid of Charles the First, to lapse in 

dience to Charles the Second and 
ink back from citizens to subjects. We 


must not expect the rehabilitation of 


the Venetian and Genoese republics 
from Italy; they also are too long past, 
and the medieval Italian commonwealths 
are quite out of the question, though it 
isn t impossib le that all It: ily may join 
the Federation of the World in republi- 
can torm. 
And Russia?” 

‘Well, Russia has historically noth- 
ing to render to the republican ideal. 
She is governmentally Asiatic; but we 
mustn’t forget that Christianity is Asi- 
atic, and that the Commune after Christ 
was imagined by Asiatics. [he Russian 
Mir, the basis of that vast peasant 
empire, may be the survival of the early 
communistic ideal. But we won't count 
Russia yet among the more zealous pro- 
moters of the republican rehabilitation. 
We have yet to see what she will wish to 
do after having ingulfed Austra, Ger- 
many, and the Balkan States. It will 
be wiser not to hurry her digestion with 
too hopeful conjecture.” 

‘And Turkey?’ our visitor pursued. 

‘Perhaps there won't be any lurkey. 
But if there is, an Armeman republic 
is the least we can demand of her. From 
\ustria we shall want back the Hun- 
garian republic of 1848; and from 
France, the Roman republic of the same 
pe riod. 

‘“Wouldn’t that be inconvenient for 
ltaly—-supposing the Italian monarchy 
persist d 


“Yes, it would,” we magnanimous! 
owned, “‘and we must not push the « 
of any of the republics of ’48 too fa: 
We -an do very well without the mM a 

“Then just what is your idea? 

“What is our idea?” we asked, and 
we were aware of glowing with the vision 
through all our fibers as with some divin« 
phosphorescence. ‘Well, first of 
when the Federation of the World 
been established on a republican basis 
which shall include the vastly great: 
number of the civilized states, we would 
have this commonwealth of ours, as the 
chief and prime exemplar, purge and 
live cleanly—put away graft and lust of 
the pork-barrel in every form, and t1 
to be worthy of her primacy. It will b 
hard, but not impossible; and think 
what a great chance it will be for the 
Chinese, with such an example, to be as 
collectively as they are individually 
honest!” 

“Now,” the nondescript said, “‘you 
are giving way to your mocking pro- 
pensity. Will you never be in earnest?” 

“We are quite in earnest now; but 
when we think of the world fellow-citi- 
zenship which will prelude the human 
brotherhood, we experience a gaiety of 
heart which would smile away all of the 
difficulties in the way of the ultimate com- 
munes. Yet, if you prefer, we will join 
you in rejoicing over some advantages 
of the actua! monarchical systems.” 

‘Ah, | am glad you are fair enough 
to recognize them,” the nondescript ex- 
claimed, and now we began to believe 
that we had before us one of those 
quaint Americans who think it would be 
well for us to have our chief magistrates 
born to rule over us. ‘‘ You can’t deny 
that the royal intermarriages have 
tended to cement the friendship of the 
peoples and preserve peace between the 
nations.” 

‘Do you mean the present situation, 
with the appearance of hostility, but 
real amity? Oh yes, the German Kaiser 
is first cousin of the English King, and 
as a small boy he was present with his 
mother at the wedding of King George's 
father. Russia and Germany have long 
been united by the ties of matrimony be- 
tween their princely and imperial fami- 
lies. The Emperor of Austria and 
King of Italy are cousins of we forget 
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EDITOR’S 


just what degree. The King and Queen 
of Belgium are bound by close ties of 
blood and affection to the Prussian and 
Bavarian royalties. The Queen of 
Greece is sister of the Kaiser, and the 
King derives from the prolific royal fam- 
ily of Denmark. That remarkable prod- 
uct of the Orleans family, the Czar of 
Bulgaria, is a Bourbon, ard he ts related 
to nearly all the legitimist families of 
Europe. It is said that the Haps- 
burgs rather looked down upon him be- 
fore he avenged Austria on Servia for 
the murder of the imperial crown-prince. 
But what is this feeling as compared 
with the love which otherwise binds all 
the ‘thrones, principalities, and powers’ 
together? If it were not for their kin- 
ship we might now see Europe a scene 
of havoc unparalleled in history. But 
these fathers and mothers in law, these 
brothers and half-brothers, with their 
‘sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts, have held that continent in 
peace by the sheer force of family affec- 
tion. Is that what you mean?” 

“Something like that,” the nonde- 
script faltered. 

‘You mean if Europe were mainly 
republican as it is mainly monarchical, 
we might have seen France plunging in 
a ruthless drive at Berlin and devastat- 
ing Belgium for offering to stand in her 
way, and spreading murder over every 
land and sea? Well, everything is pos- 
sible, and it is to be said on your side 
that a republican Europe has not been 
tried yet. We are rather curious to see 
how it would work, and we are willing to 
chance it.” 

Che nondescript was silent, as char- 
acters are in novels when the authors 
are trying to think of something for 
them to say. Then he asked, “But all 
those presidential elections taking place 
at once, that way 
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“It wouldn't be so very ludicrous, or 
not more ludicrous than the settlement 
of the royal successions, if the war had 
got them twisted up. Besides, the 
elections needn't all take place at once; 
or they might be solemnized by being 
held in the churches as they are now in 
Switzerland. Or, if it would give them 
dignity, they could all be held on leap 
year, as they are with us. That would 
be a universal tribute to enfranchised 
womanhood.” 

The nondescript attempted a final 
sarcasm. “The politicians would have 
a great time.” 

“Well, we should not grudge it to 
them. The politicians may not be as 
bad as we like to think them. We are 
all politicians on election day. The 
monarchies have them, and in England 
where the king can do no wrong, he 
makes them his means of doing right 
Only, he does not call such instruments 
politicians; he calls them statesmen.” 

lhe nondescript was silent a moment 
before he asked, “ Then, why is it that 
the subjects of kings are so proud of 
be ing subjects?” 

* Well, we will tell you. But it is a 
secret; let it go no further. It is one of 
the strongest principles in human nature 
You know how in the hideous old 
slavery times a negro was proud of be- 
ing owned by one of the quality? It 
made him feel that he was of conse- 
quence himself. So it is with the sub- 
ject of a king. If he has a divinely ap- 
pointed fellow-creature to rule over him, 
with a lot of lords between them to 
make him feel the weight more sen- 
sibly and bow him lower, he feels sure of 
being somebody. Now in a republic, 
with nobody but fellow-citizens around, 
as common as himself— Well, you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” the nondescript said; 
but we doubted him. 
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dence of an Irish republic, or two Irish 
republics, granting Ulster a separate 
autonomy. At the same time we our- 
selves could, with apologies and the 
promise of a powerful protectorate, 
recognize the Philippine Republic which 
we encouraged the Filipinos to hope for 
before we drove the Spaniards out. 

“It is a bright dream,” the nonde- 
script remarked with a satirical inflec- 
tion. 

“You haven’t known its full efful- 
gence yet,” we replied. “Of course we 
couldn't expect a restoration of the 
Cromwellian Commonwealth in Great 
Britain; that is a little too long ago; 
and it would be too much to expect of a 
people who were willing, after getting 


rid of Charles the First, to lapse in 
obedience to Charles the Second and 
sink back from citizens to subjects. We 


must not expect the rehabilitation of 
the Venetian and Genoese republics 
from Italy; they also are too long past, 
and the medieval Italian commonwealths 
are quite out of the question, though it 
isn’t impossible that all Italy may join 
the Federation of the World in republi- 
can form.” 

“And Russia?” 

“Well, Russia has historically noth- 
ing to render to the republican ideal. 
She is governmentally Asiatic; but we 
mustn’t forget that Christianity is Asi- 
atic, and that the Commune after Christ 
was imagined by Asiatics. The Russian 
Mir, the basis of that vast peasant 
empire, may be the survival of the early 
communistic ideal. But we won’t count 
Russia yet among the more zealous pro- 
moters of the republican rehabilitation. 
We have yet to see what she will wish to 
do after having ingulfed Austria, Ger- 
many, and the Balkan States. It will 
be wiser not to hurry her digestion with 
too hopeful conjecture.” 

“And Turkey?” our visitor pursued. 

“Perhaps there won’t be any Turkey. 

But if there is, an Armenian republic 
is the least we can demand of her. From 
Austria we shall want back the Hun- 
garian republic of 1848; and from 
France, the Roman pune of the same 
period.” 

“Wouldn’t that be inconvenient for 
Italy—supposing the Italian monarchy 


persisted ?” 
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es, it would,” we magnanimously 
owned, “and we must not push the case 
of any of the republics of ’48 too far. 
We can do very well without them.” 

“Then just what is your idea?” 

“What is our idea?” we asked, and 
we were aware of glowing with the vision 
through all our fibers as with some divine 
phosphorescence. ‘‘Well, first of all, 
when the Federation of the World has 
been established on a republican basis, 
which shall include the vastly greater 
number of the civilized states, we would 
have this commonwealth of ours, as the 
chief and prime exemplar, purge and 
live cleanly—put away graft and lust of 
the pork-barrel in every form, and try 
to be worthy of her primacy. It will be 
hard, but not impossible; and think 
what a great chance it will be for the 
Chinese, with such an example, to be as 
collectively as they are individually 
honest!” 

“Now,” the nondescript said, “you 
are giving way to your mocking pro- 
pensity. Will you never be in earnest?” 

“We are quite in earnest now; but 
when we think of the world fellow-citi- 
zenship which will prelude the human 
brotherhood, we experience a gaiety of 
heart which would smile away all of the 
difficulties in the way of the ultimate com- 
munes. Yet, if you prefer, we will join 
you in rejoicing over some advantages 
of the actual monarchical systems.’ 

“Ah, I am glad you are fair enough 
to recognize them,” the nondescript ex- 
claimed, and now we began to believe 
us one of those 
quaint Americans who think it would be 
well for us to have our chief magistrates 
born to rule over us. “‘ You can’t deny 
that the royal intermarriages have 
tended to cement the friendship of the 
peoples and preserve peace between the 
nations.” 

“Do you mean the present situation, 
with the appearance of hostility, but 
real amity? Oh yes, the German Kaiser 
is first cousin of the English King, and 
as a small boy he was present with his 
mother at the wedding of King George’s 
father. Russia and Germany have long 
been united by the ties of matrimony be- 
tween their princely and imperial fami- 
lies. The Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Italy are cousins of we forget 
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just what degree. The King and Queen 
of Belgium are bound by close ties of 
blood and affection to the Prussian and 
Bavarian royalties. The Queen of 
Greece is sister of the Kaiser, and the 
King derives from the prolific royal fam- 
ily of Denmark. That remarkable prod- 
uct of the Orleans family, the Czar of 
Bulgaria, is a Bourbon, and he ts related 
to nearly all the legitimist families of 
Europe. It is said that the Haps- 
burgs rather looked down upon him be- 
fore he avenged Austria on Servia for 
the murder of the imperial crown-prince. 
But what is this feeling as compared 
with the love which otherwise binds all 
the ‘thrones, principalities, and powers’ 
together? If it were not for their kin- 
ship we might now see Europe a scene 
of havoc unparalleled in history. But 
these fathers and mothers in law, these 
brothers and half-brothers, with their 
‘sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts, have held that continent in 
peace by the sheer force of family affec- 
tion. Is that what you mean?” 

“Something like that,” the nonde- 
script faltered. 

“You mean if Europe were mainly 
republican as it is mainly monarchical, 
we might have seen France plunging in 
a ruthless drive at Berlin and devastat- 
ing Belgium for offering to stand in her 
way, and spreading murder over every 
land and sea? Well, everything is pos- 
sible, and it is to be said on your side 
that a republican Europe has not been 
tried yet. We are rather curious to see 
how it would work, and we are willing to 
chance it.” 

The nondescript was silent, as char- 
acters are in novels when the authors 
are trying to think of something for 
them to say. Then he asked, “But all 
those presidential elections taking place 
at once, that way—” 


“It wouldn’t be so very ludicrous, or 
not more ludicrous than the settlement 
of the royal successions, if the war had 
got them twisted up. Besides, the 
elections needn’t all take place at once; 
or they might be solemnized by being 
held in the churches as they are now in 
Switzerland. Or, if it would give them 
dignity, they could all be held on leap 
year, as they are with us. That would 
be a universal tribute to enfranchised 
womanhood.” 

The nondescript attempted a final 
sarcasm. “The politicians would have 
a great time.” 

“Well, we should not grudge it to 
them. The politicians may not be as 
bad as we like to think them. We are 
all politicians on election day. The 
monarchies have them, and in England 
where the king can do no wrong, he 
makes them his means of doing right. 
Only, he does not call such instruments 
politicians; he calls them statesmen.” 

The nondescript was silent a moment 
before he asked, “‘ Then, why is it that 
the subjects of kings are so proud of 
being subjects?” 

“Well, we will tell you. But it is a 
secret; let it go no further. It is one of 
the strongest principles in human nature. 
You know how in the hideous old 
slavery times a negro was proud of be- 
ing owned by one of the quality? It 
made him feel that he was of conse- 
quence himself. So it is with the sub- 
ject of a king. If he has a divinely ap- 
pointed fellow-creature to rule over him, 
with a lot of lords between them to 
make him feel the weight more sen- 
sibly and bow him lower, he feels sure of 
being somebody. Now in a republic, 
with nobody but fellow-citizens around, 
as common as himself— Well, you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” the nondescript said; 
but we doubted him. 
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UMANITY is realized in its inte- 
gration, but a human communal- 


ity is something we can conceive 
of as possible only under primitive 
conditions of absolute provincialism. It 
is broken up in the first stage of any 
social order not entirely dependent for 
its coherence upon the close natural 
bond of kinship, and is broken up more 
and more in the increasing complexity of 
the social system. 

Progressive civilization brings man- 
kind nearer together into visible unity, 
and promotes apparent uniformity. But 
this coercive system, mechanical as it 


seems, is an indispensable condition of 


humanism—of the culture that cannot 
be imparted, but must grow from its own 
living root and have the quality of life. 
Civilization aggregates humanity into 
a confluent stream which forever seeks 
its level; humanism gives it an invisible 
integrity, through expansion in_ which 
the attraction is the reflex of repellences, 
and in which the accordant harmony is 
the resolution of discords without con- 
fusion of distinct strains. Not equality, 
but selective distinction is characteristic 
of all creative specialization. 

Freedom is therefore the very atmos- 
phere of humanism. The modern ten- 
dency toward the development of na- 
tionalities on racial lines has promoted 
the free play of the human spirit in 
Christendom. The expansion of sym- 
pathy as a dynamic principle, a motive 
power in society, art, and faith, has 
given flexibility to collectivity, prevent- 
ing its crystallization into the hard shell 
of conformity, inspiring tolerance of 
spontaneous variation and divergence— 
a habit peculiarly distinctive of modern- 
ism. 

Therefore we need feel no apprehen- 
sion as to the future of art and literature, 
as likely to suffer dissolution or diminu- 
tion from the advance of civilization in 


any direction, even in that of the me- 
chanical progress which has brought 
mankind into neighborhood. Mr. George 
Moore, the novelist, has asserted that 
the dissolution is already an accom- 
plished fact—that somewhere about 
1880 all art was killed by the locomotive 
and that we are now living in an age 
which he picturesquely characterizes as 
“The Dusk of the Gods.” 

An announcement so startling as to 
seem sensational and, at least to some 
of us, quite fallacious would merely 
arrest our attention, escaping serious 
consideration, if there were not so many 
critics constantly beating their tom- 
toms in consternation because of the 
eclipse of art, either as an approaching 
or already completed catastrophe. Usu- 
ally these critics are of that academic 
order which with inflexible conservatism 
resists all innovations, and, therefore, in 
the constant renewals of our modern life 
finds on every side abundant occasion 
for dismay and deprecation. Mr. Moore 
has shown himself too modern, both as 
novelist and essayist, to willingly ally 
himself with that order. He does not 
complain of modern tendencies—toward 
democracy, free-thought, social justice, 
or any other form of emancipation—but 
of a condition, brought about by 
mechanical progress, an amalgamation 
of mankind which, on _ philosophical 
grounds, he regards as destructive to art 
and literature. 

The premise of this philosophy is that 
segregation is a condition not merely 
favorable, but essential, to the genesis 
and development of art—a premise that 
cannot be intelligently tolerated unless 
we define segregation paradoxically— 
that is, as implying some sort of social 
community. Society, in the distinc- 
tively human sense, is not merely an 
aggregation of units. It is a living or- 
ganism which from the first, in some 
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form of rhythmic exaltation, manifests 
psychical transcendence of its physical 
environment and physiological function- 
ing. Religion and art are inevitable in 
every stage of social development. 

Community in a progressive civiliza- 
tion is, as we have seen, a departure 
from primitive communality, to which it 
can never return—that is, as to the same 
state. The old communality was not 
exactly provincial, as we use that term; 
it had, rather, an insulation like that of 
an instinct, being inclosed within the 
close sheath of natural kinship. Being 
human, it had within itself the seeds of 
expansion beyond that insulation and, 
hence, a premonition of religion and art 
in the overtone of its rhythmic manifes- 
tations. Else there could have been no 
departure, any more than there ever is 
from the absolute conformity of an 
animal herd. Once the departure, there 
is no return to the original starting- 
point. 

Even history, as a record of human 
experience, does not repeat itself. Expe- 
rience is in good part spiritual, especially 
in what escapes record, and is ever be- 
coming more spiritual. The mechanical 
term “cycle” fails to express its course, 
which is not roundabout but expansive, 
with ever new and widening horizons. 
We say we learn by experience, but that 
is past lore, which of itself alone too 
readily foreshortens into conclusions. 
Experience guides and illumines only as 
it moves on into new and incalculable 
prospects and has thus a prophetic side. 
This teaching is knowledge in the mak- 
ing, the light of an unfolding life, never 
closing in—open, free, creative. 

This expansion, while it is inseparable 
from social community, invisibly makes 
for a dynamic separateness, for large 
individualism, for a kingdom within man 
that embraces seclusions and positive 
solitudes impossible to merely local seg- 
regation—a kingdom of the soul, with 
powers and capacities open to, and deep- 
ened and reinforced from the source of 
all life. When we say that the law of 
this kingdom is the law of sympathy, 
we do not mean the extinction of 
inequalities, antagonisms, and revolts. 
Every new expansion shows new repel- 
lences whose reflexes are new affinities. 

It is because of the advanced growth 
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of this invisible kingdom that its fruits 
are more manifest in modern than in 
ancient and medieval society. The spir- 
itual power and sensibility developed 
sustain and give buoyancy to the im- 
mensely complex visible fabric built up 
by modern progress, so vitalizing it that 
even in its vast array of mechanics it 
seems less statically mechanical than 
the ruder fabric of old civilizations. 
Complexity perfects simplicity in all the 
economies of living, harmonizing their 
varied interests, thus lifting them into 
the region of a humanism whose tran- 
scendency has become an immanence. 

That progress which is the condition, 
though not the ground, of this evolu- 
tionary integration of humanity, cannot 
be inimical to art or literature any more 
than to faith, save as it becomes unvital, 
reducing humanity to a formal and static 
communalization. 

Modern science, which has given us 
our mechanism, from the locomotive 
to the wireless, has assumed offices 
proper to creative imagination, seizing 
upon the hidden mysteries of Nature 
her subtlest forces and rhythms—so that 
the human community has a kind of out- 
ward communication corresponding to 
that of its transformed art and litera- 
ture, which, while it mainly concerns the 
contemporary scene, yet—and especially 
in literature—operates at a distance, as 
from deep to deep, dispensing with that 
actual contact which was of old neces- 
sary to all communication. Dynamic 
segregation is more potent than visible 
congregation. 

It is always “The Dusk of the 
Gods.” But new gods arrive when old 
gods go; and with every emergence of 
new gods that spark of divinity which 
is in man is caught into a more luminous 
flame. No outward fabric man has built 
has changed as this theophany within 
him has. In that region which we know 
as his psychical kingdom, the transfor- 
mations of art have been as surprising as 
those of faith. Those which are to come 
we cannot precalculate as to form or 
character. 

The plastic arts, objectively impress- 
ive and never immediately a reflection 
of life, have suffered recession, while 
music and literature have advanced, be- 
cause in modern psychical evolution the 
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scope of their possibilities is unlimited. 
The general diffusion of education 
among the people has vastly enlarged 
the province of literature not merely for 
popular entertainment, but in the inter- 
ests of a deeper humanism. It is not all 
creative literature, but while writers of 
pre-eminent genius are comparatively 
few, the number of those showing a high 
order of selective taste, good feeling, 
charm, and humor—in a word, the sym- 
pathetic quality of genius—is greater in 
each new generation of them. 

Home and the relations based on 
natural kinship have been exalted by the 
larger interest we feel in all that lies 
beyond these; their own boundaries, 
once so narrow, have been enlarged un- 
til within them is room for the living 
world. Literature has been the chief 
vehicle for bringing home treasuries of 
spiritual wealth, of beauty, of knowl- 
edge, and of entertainment that in for- 
mer ages the people went forth to find— 
to the temple, the cathedral, and the 
theater. We go forth still, especially for 
the sake of sociableness in our enjoy- 
ment of these riches; but not, as the 
illiterate peoples of old did, from sheer 
exigence, having no alternative afforded 
through an infinitely hospitable indi- 
vidualism entertaining guests of an am- 
ple, though invisible, fellowship. 

We see, then, why fiction to such an 
extent has usurped the place formerly 
given to the older forms of art which, 
with the exception of music and paint- 
ing, attained perfection in ages and 
among peoples to which they were indis- 
pensable. We collect the relics of these 
into museums and cherish them, because 
we are sensible to their beauty or be- 
cause they appeal to our historic sense, 
which is and ever must be inseparable 
from our humanism. In whatever de- 
gree any generation may have, within 
the scope of its own immediate activities 
and interests, such abundant and varied 
resources that it seems self-sufficing, its 
deeper culture will in the same degree 
reach back to include the human past 
within the range of its speculative in- 
terpretation. 

Thus there will always be a distinct 
order of fiction—like that so well rep- 


resented in our day by Anatole France— 
which, transcending present conditions, 
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will have something of the detachment 
of ancient art, without loss of modernity. 
Indeed, the masters in this kind of fic- 
tion, in the treatment of modern themes, 
may—as in the case of a Hardy_or a 
Conrad—show this speculative detach- 
ment; and, while they may not have so 
wide an appeal to the contemporary 
audience, may outrank and outlast most 
of the masters of modern realism. 

The masters of either of these orders 
of modern fiction do not owe their dis- 
tinction to any objective grandeur or 
impressiveness, or to imitation of older 
masters. To those who will recognize 
greatness only by its outward earmarks, 
the beauty and glory of art seem to have 
departed. But those to whom the un- 
aa of art to living reality seems its 
only possible défatllance cherish an as- 
sured optimism. 

General literacy did not create the 
modern literary art, but only gave it 
opportunity, diversified appeal, and an 
enlarged prospect. The art had existed 
in spite of general illiteracy—in stage 
representations before there could be 
printed fiction. The first poetry was 
created when poets could not write nor 
their auditors read. On the other hand, 
ignorance was never the mother of art, 
which from the beginning was the off- 
spring of humanism—of some real cult- 
ure. 

As early English drama, before Peele, 
Greene, and Marlowe led the way for 
Shakespeare, was mainly an industry for 
the entertainment of the illiterate, be- 
sides being the means of religious and 
moral instruction, so, for a literate com- 
munity, modern fiction, besides serving 
many useful social ends, has been largely 
and increasingly a profitable amuse- 
ment industry rather than a creative 
art. In their competition for popularity 
and as a relief to their mediocrity, when 
their resources for sensational effect 
have been exhausted, writers in this in- 
dustrial and commercial literary prov- 
ince resort to eccentricities and to inno- 
vations merely for the sake of novelty— 
a tendency as reactionary to genuine art 
as the opposite one toward cherishing an 
old fashion simply because it is old. 
True art, as creative and evolutional, 
suffers no such reactions, and its larger 
future is secure. 
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BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER , 
“ AND instead of each applicant for I’ve shown him in every way possible that 
membe rship being proposed by a I don’t like him and that I don’t want his 
proposer,” said Scott, “he willhave company and that he is a nuisance, but he 
to be opposed by an opposer—by _ is always bothering me. I think he is thick- 
some one who re: ally objects to having him headed or something. He seems bright 
in the club, and can give a good reason for it. enough, too, to know better. But I won't 
We were on the eight-fifteen, going to talk about him. It drives me mad! 
town, and Scott had dropped into my seat I snubbed him, of course. He came up 
just as the train pulled out of the Westcote with that cheerful business of: “Well, old 
station. I can honestly say that of all the man! and how is the boy this morning?” 
men in Westcote, Scott is the one I most and I said, “Um!” and went on reading. 
thoroughly detest. He irritates me beyond He offered me a cigar, and I said: “No! 
measure; he is a self-centered, egotistical smoke it yourself. | smoked one of those 
donkey, with a head like an empty peanut once!” You can’t be too plain with a maa 
but there! I can’t talk about him. I always like Scott. He has no tact, or whatever you { 
lose my temper when I do. Not another call it. Brazen-faced, insistent, annoying— } 
word about him! No matter. Least said soonest mended. b 
I always read the morning paper on the “Well, we’ve got the grand idea at last,’ i 
way to town. I consider the opportunity to Scott said. ‘Some of us talking about it i 
read the paper on my way to town the one last night. A new kind of club. It’s to be Hi 
redeeming feature of suburban life. [| have the Quarrelsome Club. Rogers—”’ 
told every one so and, thank goodness! I put down my paper for one moment. 
every one understands how I feel. Scott ‘Now, listen to me!” I said. “I don’t want 
knows this as well as any 
one. I have told him a “ 
hundred times, but he 1s 
such a consummate jack- 
ass, and so full of his own 
conceit. You know what 
I mean he’s forever 
thinking that what he has 
to say 1s more important 
than anything in the 
world. He comes with 
his idiotic ideas and sits : 
beside a man and _ talks : 
and talks and talks! But i 
there! It’s no matter. y 
Forget him. « 
[his morning I had just \ 
opened my paper and be- i 
gun to read when Scott (* 
entered the car and, see- ; 
ing only forty or so empty | 


seats, made a bee-line for 
the vacant one at my 
side, as the infernal nu- 
sance always does. | HE CAME UP WITH THAT CHEERFUL BUSINESS OF: 
can’t understand the man. ‘““ WELL, OLD MAN! AND HOW IS THE BOY THIS MORNING?” 
Vor. CXXXIII.—No 
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to hear anything about Rogers. I don’t 
want to hear his name, even. Understand 
that? After what that man said to me about 
my dog in his garden, I’m through with him. 
I know when a man is a gentleman, and I 
know when he is not. That’s all!” 

* And Grieg,” said Scott. 

“Scott,” I said, “what are you trying to 
do, annoy me? If you don’t know it, I'll 
tell you now that I think that man Grieg 
ought to be run out of Westcote. I think he’s 
a German spy; that’s what I think of him. 
I don’t want to hear anything about him, 
or talk to him, or be where he is. He’s no 
gentleman, and I told him so to his face. 
I tried, in the plainest manner possible, to 
explain to him why Germany is wrong and 
why she is bound to be licked and But 
no matter! The man is impossible!” 

“And some others of us,”” Scott went on. 
“Our old bridge-club crowd, you know 

“Stop it!” | said. “You needn’t say an- 
other word. If that’s the crowd, ex-cuse 
me! Of all the bunches of cheap, quarrei- 
some, provincial, petty - minded, ill - tem- 
pered oe 

“IT hoped you’d feel like that,” said Scott, 
idiotically. “So we got to talking about 
Westcote, and the lack of social organiza- 
tions, and we felt—all of us—there ought to 
be a club.” 

“Well, there is one, isn’t there?” I said. 
“You've got the Teconic Club, or whatever 
that bunch of swelled-headed, would-be aris- 
tocrats call themselves, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but this club of ours,” said Scott, 
rapidly, “‘is to have nobody in it but the un- 
clubable—the fellows nobody wants in a 
club. That’s why we are going to call it the 
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Quarrelsome Club. It is going to be just 
the opposite of any other club. Nobody can 
get into it that ought to be in a club. We'll 
have a room and meet there to quarrel and 
be nasty to one another. And instead of 
each applicant for membership being pro- 
posed by a proposer, he will have to be op- 
posed by an opposer—by some one who real- 
ly objects to having him in the club and can 
give a good reason for it.” 

“Well, I know one man I’d be mighty 
glad to oppose,” I said. ‘Harkins! I told 
that man just last night what | thought of 
him and the infernal racket he makes in his 
garage, right under my window. Why doesn’t 
he get a decent car he doesn’t have to be 
banging with a sledge-hammer all night? 
I tell you, there’s a law against nuisances, 
and—” 

“It will work like this,” Scott went on: 
“somebody will mention a man’s name, but 
unless he is so disliked that some member 
gets purple in the face just to hear his name, 
nothing more will be done about it. If some 
member does go purple in the face, he has 
the right to oppose the man mentioned. 
He opposes him and gets some one to second 
the opposition. Then he has to write a letter 
to the membership committee telling all 
the reasons why the opposed candidate 
should not be admitted—why he is not a fit 
companion for the members, what a vile 
temper he has, and so on. If he can con- 
vince the membership committee, that com- 
mittee reports to the board that it will resign 
if the opposed candidate is admitted to the 
club. The board then posts the opposed 
candidate’s name and recommends that he 
be not admitted. Then the club members 
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THEY ANNOUNCE THAT THEY WILL RESIGN 


vote on the candidate. If enough think he 
is not fit to associate with gentlemen—think 
he is ugly of disposition and quarrelsome, 
and sure to make trouble in the club—he is 
blackballed.” 

“Of all the nonsense—” I began, but 
Scott wouldn’t stop. 

“It’s going to be an interesting club,” he 
said. “I expect the steward will resign every 
day. We can’t hope that the qué irrelsome- 
ness will amount to fist-fights every night, 
but we can count on that frequently. The 
house committee will have a delightfully 
frightful lot of trouble. We got it going last 
night—drew up the constitution and by- 
laws, and started with a dozen charter 
members.” 

“Umh!” I said, and picked up my paper 
again. 

“Your name came up almost immediate- 
ly,” Scott said. 

“Umh!” I said again. 

“Quite a number of us opposed it quite 
violently,” said Scott in that irritating, 
cheerful way of his. 

“1 don’t care what or who—” I began, 
with some spirit. 

“You were unanimously blackballed,” 


said Scott, with what I felt was a coo of 
triumph. I turned and looked him full in the 


face. 
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IF THE OPPOSED CANDIDATE IS ADMITTED 


“Scott,” I said, “you needn’t think you 
are angering me by coming to tell me this. 
I’m a good-natured, peaceable man, and you 
needn’t think you can anger me by telling 
me you and your gang of cheap suburbanites 
don’t want me to associate with you. 
don’t want to associate with you, if you care 
to know it. You can blackball me and be 
hanged! If you think I care that you have 
kept me out of your club—” 

‘But we haven’t,” said Scott. “The rules 
provide that no one is admitted to member- 
ship unless he is unanimously blackballed.” 

“Oh!” I said. 

I think I don’t know what to think. 
I’ve been thinking all day. Scott is clever in 
some ways. He has some unusual ideas that 
are pretty good. It would be just like Scott 
to get together a lot of good fellows and 
organize them in some way that would be 
unusual and what you might call chic. Of 
course they would want me with them, I am 
so good-natured and easy-going and all that. 
They’d all want me in their club, of course. 
But some men have such mean dispositions— 
some men like Scott are such sore-heads and 
so vindictive—there are some men in West- 
cote so stubborn and quarrelsome—fellows 
like Rogers and Grieg and Harkins. 

“Unanimously blackballed.” 


Huh! 
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A Compliment 


LARGE manufacturing concern sent fre- 

quent and urgent demands to a certain 
delinquent dealer, and, being unable to get 
so much as a response, sent a representative 
to personally wait upon him. 

“Why haven’t you paid your account, or 
at least written us concerning the matter?” 
the representative asked. 

a My dear sir,” responded the delinquent, 
smilingly > “those collection letters from your 
firm are the best | have ever seen. ] have 
had copies made and am sending them out 
to the trade, and it’s wonderful the number 
of old accounts I have been able to collect. 
I haven’t paid my bill, as I felt sure there 
was another letter in the series. I have 
some hard customers to deal with and I need 
that last letter.” 


Poor Patrick! 
A old but sturdy Irishman, who had made 


a reputation as a gang boss, was given 
a job with a railroad construction company 
at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. One day when the 
sun was hotter than usual his gang of black 
Haitians began to shirk, and as the chief 
engineer rode up on his horse the Irishman 
was heard to shout: 

* Allez—you sons of guns—allez/”” Then, 
turning to the engineer, he said, “‘I curse the 
day | iver learned their language.” 


No Names! 


ITTLE Bessie was sent to school for the 


first time, and the teacher asked her the 


name of her father. ‘Fhe little girl sat very 
thoughtful, but seemed unable to think 
what it was. Finally, teacher decided to 
help her out, if possible, and asked: 

“What do you call him, dear?” 

“Why,” replied the child, promptly, “I 
call him father.” 

“Te,” smiled teacher, “of course you do. 
But what does your mother call him?” 

For a moment the child was silent, and 
then she answered: 

“Why, she doesn’t call him anything— 
she likes him.” 


A Bad Job 
A MIDDLE-AGED Englishwoman, who 


came from Canada a few years ago to 
New Haven, Connecticut, is now running a 
boarding-house for Yale students in that 
city, and was recently remarking upon the 
fact that the birthdays of two distinguished 
Americans come pretty near together in the 
month of February. 

“IT can understand,” she declared, ear- 
nestly, “why they celebrate George Wash- 
ington’s birthday, but I never could see why 
they make such a fuss over Abraham Lin- 
coln. He never did anything but free the 
coons, and they are absolutely the worst 
help I ever tried to employ!” 
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The Age of Chivalry 


BY A. DONALD DOUGLAS 


OW pleasant are the knightly years described by Mr. Malory, 
When you might ride about in tin upon a fiery horse, 
And when you saw a lady screened behind a latticed gallery, 

You vowed that you must own her if it had to be by force. 


It didn’t matter if you were repulsive sans comparison, 
The lady must adore you, or you'd know the reason why! 

And so you broke into her house, and slaughtered all the garrison, 
Including father, mother, nurse, and even baby-by. 


You sprang with your appointed bride upon your equine bicycle, 
And told her that you loved her as the flower loves the sun; 
And though the lady first appeared obdurate as an icicle, 
She melted into rapture soon: you knew that she was won. 
How pleasant are the knightly years described by Mr. Malory! 
You took your wife to your demesne, and started keeping house: 
You didn’t have to toil and sweat to earn a scanty salary, 
You simply stole your ducats, and you spent ’em in carouse. 
That every man’s your brother was a kind of poppycockery 
Which gentlemen like you were not too eager to accept: 
You greeted all such silly thoughts with disconcerting mockery, 
You were not your brother’s keeper: all your views were quite correct! 
Your wife must stay at home and spin, while you and your atrocity 
Made red the fields with slaughter of the heathen and the poor; 
And if she begged for love: that was only her verbosity 
No gentleman would spend his evenings kissing like a boor. 
How pleasant are the knightly years described by Mr. Malory, 
When you might be a knight-at-arms and ride about in tin, 
Indulging in your drinking and your blood-infested valory. 
The devil take the hindmost in your holocaust of sin! 








Mr. Evepnant: “Come, my dear, I’ve waited an hour; what have you been doing?” 
Mrs. Evepuant: “ Do be patient, John, I’ve only been powdering my nose.” 
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She Couldn’t See How 


“ MAGGIE, how was it that 

| saw a young man talk- 
ing with you in the kitchen 
last night?” asked the mistress 
of her ce 0k. 

The girl pondered for a few 
moments and then answered, 
“Faith, an’ I can’t make it 
out mesilf; you must have 
looked through the keyhole.” 


An Unhappy Inference 
A STUDENT assistant, en- 
gaged in reading the 
shelves at the public library, 
was accosted by a primly 
dressed, middle-aged woman 
who said that she had finished 
reading the last of Laura Jean 
Libby’s writings, and that 
she should like something just 
as good. 
The young assistant, unable 
for the moment to think of 








Alone in the Desert 


Coals to Newcastle 


HE woman of the house answered the 
knock at the door of the tumble-down 
home . 

**How do you do?” said the visitor. “I 
am Miss Smith, the school nurse, and I have 
come to give you a few suggestions on child 
welfare.” 

** Aw, gwan,” answered the mother, cheer- 
fully. “*Wot d’ye know about kids? Haven’t 
I had ten, and ain’t four o’ them livin’ ?” 


Unfair 

A LITTLE boy of six was much interested 

in a conversation between his mother 
and the older children of the family about a 
wonderful circus which they had attended 
some years before. 

After a time the little fellow inquired of his 
mother: “Why wasn’t I there? Where was 
ta 


His mother replied, “Oh, you were not 
here.” 

““Where was 1?” again the child asked. 

His mother looked at him, hesitated a 
moment, then said, “Oh, you were in heaven 
with God and the angels.” 

*“Gee! mother,” exclaimed the indignant 
youngster, “do you mean to say you left 
me in heaven all day with God and the 
angels while you and the rest of the family 
went to the circus?” 


Laura Jean Libby’s equal, 
hastily scanned the shelf on 
which she was working and, 
choosing a book, offered it to 
the applicant, saying, “Perhaps you would 
like this, 4 Kentucky Cardinal.” 

“No,” was the reply, “I don’t care for 
theological works.” 

“But,” explained the kindly assistant, 
with needless enthusiasm, “this cardinal 
was a bird!” 

“That would not recommend him to me,” 
said the woman, as she moved away in 
search of a librarian who should be a better 
judge of character as well as of Laura Jean 


Libby’s peers. 


A Hard World 
*AAAMMA,” asked seven-year-old Maude, 


“if | get married when I grow up, will 
I have a husband like Daddy?” 

“Why, yes, dear,” smiled mother,‘looking 
down into the earnest eyes of the child, “if 
you marry you will have a husband like 
Daddy.” 

“And if I don’t get married, will I be an 
old maid like Aunt Sallie?’ pursued the 
child. 

“Yes, dear,” laughed mother, “you will 
be an old maid if you don’t marry; but 
what ever put such thoughts into your 
head?” 

But little Maude didn’t laugh; she only 
looked very grave and finally said, in a most 
dejected tone: 

“Well, it’s a pretty tough world for us 
women, ain’t it, mamma?” 
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Ballad of the Wandering Umberell 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


























LONG the park the lights are blurred and dim; 
The wirter clouds are sodden, low, and gray: 

Here in a lonely nook, sad-eyed and grim, 

I watch the rain that curtains round the day. 

But, lo! my vagrant fancy will not stay 
It hastens here and yon in futile flight j 

My home is in the suburbs, far away— ‘ 
Where is my wandering umberell to-night? 


Ah, well and sadly, now, do I recall 
The dollar twenty-three that I did pay 
To own that umberell—the price seemed small 
When weeping heavens drenched the fields of May: 
’Tis not the price I’m thinking of, oh nay! 
’Tis not the price—that part of it’s all right! 
The thing itself is what I want: then, say, 
Where is my wandering umberell to-night? 


Perhaps in some abandoned ash-heap laid 
By ruthless hand of that benighted jay 
Who reft me of mine own (to be repaid, 
When comes at last the final fire-display) 
Perhaps in some smug holder, brass or clay, 
Unused it stands, my chattel and my right: : | 
Ah me! why thus conjecture and inveigh? 
Where is my wandering umberell to-night? 


L’ Ene 








. . 7 fy 
Prince, take this lay—bring back my umberell! a 
Leave me no longer in this sorry plight! f 
Relent, repent, in pity prithee tell 

Where is my wandering umberell to-night? 
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[ne Oprimist: “ Thanks, awfully. I never would have caught my train if you 
hadn't chased me.” 
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Flyin’ Away 
|\ dis lonesomest place I's slow-walkin’; 
Hyar de wood—dar a field—dis de road; 
Dey be jes’, a hid-bird da’s low-talkin’, 
An’ hit speak lak hit sorry hit growed. 
Li'l’ bird, li'l’ bird, why yo’ hidin’ away? 
An’ wha’ fo’ yo’ tellin’ o’ sorrer to-day? 
Is yo’ missin’ de rose f’om de gyarden? 
Does yo’ feel de cold winter-time come? 
Is vo’ skeered dat yo’ soon mus’ be flyin’ 
Away—fur away f’om dis home? 
Is yo’ tellin’ bout lovin’ an’ wantin’ ter stay, 
Now yo’s seein’ yo happy home flyin’ 
away? 


Does yo’ feel de chill push thoo de sunshine? 
See dahk night creep up inter de day? 


An’ dem leaves turnin’ yaller an’ fallin’ 
What was green an’ breeze-dancin’ las’ 
May? 


Li'l’ bird, Lis old. All you says I done sayed. 
Now I waits a sweet journey—mah home’s 
flied ahaid. SARA Lyncu. 


Looking Into the Future 
L! [TLE Dorothy adored her older brother 


John; in fact, was his abject slave. But 
one day John was guilty of some misde- 
meanor for which his father thought a 
spanking was the only adequate punishment, 
and proceeded to administer it. 

Dorothy witnessed it with little hands 
tightly clenched; then she turned to her 
mother, and between sobs exclaimed: 

“Oh, mother, I’m so sorry that cross man 
is going to be the grandfather of my chil- 


dren.” 


& OF Earty Setrier (aboard Mayflower) “* No 


w, William, don’t forget to put 
that I sat at the captain's table this trip ri” 
Surprised 


A PLEASURE-LOVING young mother 

who had, for the first five years of his life, 
turned over to trained nurses and a gov- 
erness the care of her only child, was fright- 
ened by her physician into giving him some 
personal attention. 

“Dearie,” she cried, clasping the child to 
her breast, “mother is going down South for 
her darling baby boy’s health.” 

Baby boy gazed at her with big, serious 
eyes. “Mudder,” he asked, “are you going 
to take me wif you?” 


Reductions 
ER husband came home a few weeks after 
the honeymoon, and in distressed accents 

told his wife: 

‘I am terribly discouraged. My salary 
has been cut down fifteen per cent.” 

“Never mind, dearie,” said the bride, 
cheerfully. “All the shops are advertising 
perfectly lovely things cut down twenty-five 
per cent.” 


Well Posted 
ITTLE Jack’s mother took him to Sunday- 
school for the first time, and, thinking 
he would be shy and nervous, stayed through 
the lesson with him, but, having been 
taught some Bible stories, and happening 
to be familiar with the morning’s lesson, 
Jack promptly and with assurance an- 
swered all the questions. When the lesson 


was over and they had started home, Jack 
looked up at his mother and said: 
“Ha, ha! they couldn’t tell me anything 


so. 


about the Lord, could they? 
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Motoring Along the Apache Trail 





By WILLIAM HEMMINGH AY 


Cre ‘ee DRO HEY were mighty war- 


> ) ~ he . 
~~ ammmmn oa riors who fought in the 





\\ 4 i\ , old days along the lofty 
yi VY, Arizona trail between 
cn b@ Globe and Pheen 

(HP w@ Globe anc yoen Ix. 
ul. 1 A RAN ,} The thousands of mod- 
STFFN ern travelers to or from 


California who enjoy the smooth moto 
trip of 120 miles through what were once 
impenetrable rocky fastnesses have the 
history of oldest and newest America 
spread before them in vivid contrast. 
The thrilling pageant is staged in a 
settin, ~f mountains and buttes and 
chasms ail ablaze with glowing red and 





gold and purple, the distant, cloudless 
horizon now steely blue, and again 
melting in the tender violet mists that 
only this magic country can create. For 
a whole day the voyagel is lifted out of 
himself, carried as on a magic carpet 
across the dark backward and abysm of 
time and through the glories of the 
primeval world. 

Through the ancient red medicine- 
men the myth of the creation of this 
weird country has been handed down 
from generation to generation. In the 
beginning the land was fertile and well 
watered. Rain and Wind offended Chief 





FOR COUNTLESS AGES APACHE LAND HAD BEEN CRYING TO THE GREAT SPIRIT FOR WATER 
ROOSEVELT DAM, WHICH WILL IRRIGATE 236,000 ACRES, IS ANSWERING THE CRY 
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TOURING THE APACHE TRAIL 
Morning Green (the Creator), and he 
drove them out of this paradise. Their 


friend Thunder heaved up the moun- 
tains, whose perpendicular walls still 
stand. Also he hurled fire at Morning 
Green, who overwhelmed him and all 
the rest of the world in a flood. This 
passed, after stripping the world of living 
things, though the fire still remains in 
the rocks, the sand, the cactus. It is re- 
flected in the golden vegetation of the 
land. 

Morning Green took mud and made 
new men. Some stayed in the plains, and 
they were good men, but those who took 
to the mountains were the Apaches, 
cruel, treacherous, al- 
ways seeking blood and 
loot. If any one doubts 
the legend, let him look at 
Mountain of Foam: its 
peak is still white with 
the froth of the flood. 
Scattered near by are the 
tribesmen of the rebels, 
blasted by lightning into 
pillars of stone. And 
whether among the cold 
hearths of the Little Peo- 
ple or the grim reminders 
of the relentless red men, 
one rolls placidly along 
a smooth highway that 
able engineers have 
threaded over seemingly 
impassable mountains or 
slashed through the 
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TRAIL 
~ ] ~~ ‘jutting sides of canyon 
walls. It is the most 
wondrous highway in 
America. 

From a modern Pull- 
man car, perfect in all its 
appointments for safety 
and luxury, the traveler 
steps into an automobile 
at Globe, Arizona, and 
sets forth upon the 
Apache Trail. There is a 
swift flight past smoky 
copper smelters and the 
scrambling houses in the 
outskirts of the town; 
then the road sweeps 
back into the mountains, 
and the car swings up- 
ward past surging slopes 
of sapphire rock blent with crimson 
and gold in extravagant, riotous 
color. It seems a magic land made 
of precious stones. If all these colors 
are true—and there they are to drive 
away doubt—why may not one believe 
the myth of the region? ‘The throb- 
bing motor climbs steadily through an 
enchanted land of astounding contrasts, 
now plunging into the black shadows 
of a narrow canyon, again. wheel- 


ing into golden sunlight on the edge 
of a cliff. 

The crest of the divide rolls back 
beneath the flying car, and far below lies 
Apache Land, bathed in exquisite tints 
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MOTORING ALONG THE APACHE TRAIL 


under the magic Arizona sky. 
There are the buttes and mesas, 
domes and pinnacles, melting in a 
languorous tableau such as no 
painter would dare to put on can- 
vas, for it seems too beautiful to be 
true. A few minutes the picture 
lingers unchanged, then is broken 
and rearranged in new combina- 
tions of form and color as the mo- 
tor begins the descent into the val- 
ley called Tonto Basin, where we 
dive through the shadows of lofty 
peaks and of the tall saguaros, the 
giant cacti of the desert. 

To the westward lies Roosevelt 
Lake, a vast inland sea of fresh 
water gathered by the hand of 
man. Six miles from its shore the 
Trail begins a rapid descent, more 
than 300 feet in each mile. Sud- 
denly our gaze is directed to the 
face of the cliff far above the Trail. 
We look up, and our sight travels 
back across a hundred centuries; 
we behold the crannied homes of 
the Little People high on the cliff 
over us. Enter. The ceilings are 
only four feet above the floor; the 
doors but two feet high and eigh- 
teen inches wide. The tiny win- 
dows still bear their flat, stone lin- 
tels, and the walls are built of flat slabs 
of stone, laid in mud and plastered 
within and without. There is no ghost of 
a sound in the place. The very air smells 
ages old. One feels the spirits of the 
vanished race hovering near, trying to 
tell of their last days, of their stealthy 
night journeys down the long ladders to 
fetch jars of water from the river, of 
their flight upward, pursued by the ter- 
rible men of the valleys, of the stones 
they pushed over the brink of the cliff 
that battered the evil ones off into space! 

There are seven of these colonies in 
the Four Peak Range. Those who do 
not care to leave the motor-car can still 
see much of the cliff-dwellings from the 
Trail. 

The car again in flight soon brings us 
to the edge of Roosevelt Lake: we 
have swung back from the primeval to 
the most modern. The ancient mani- 
kins gathered water in little jars. In 
this artificial sea United States engineers 
have gathered water in a mass of twenty- 





ANCIENT CLIFF DWELLINGS SEEN ALONG THE 


APACHE TRAIL 


five square miles, 280 feet deep at the 
lip of the Roosevelt Dam, which is 
thrown boldly across the steepest 
pass in a wall of masonry 1,125 feet 
long. 

The business of this inland sea is to 
make the desert blossom like the 
rose. Its waters are distributed among 
360 square miles of land that used to 
grow nothing but mesquite and cac- 
tus, but now is rich with fruits and 
flowers. Incidentally, the lake is the 
haunt of gamy black bass. 

After luncheon in the Lodge the trav- 
eler resumes the flight to Phoenix, now 
80 miles away, down through many a 
gulch and canyon. As the car takes the 
turn in the road there is time for a 
glance back at the gigantic dam, nearly 
a quarter of a mile wide, and with the 
white waters boiling through the great 
spillways at either end like twin Niag- 
aras into the chasm below. Presently 
the route crawls upward among the 
dazzling lights and gloomy shades of 
Fish Creek Canyon, the road draped, 
ribbon-like, along the cliff, yet but- 
tressed solid as Gibraltar. 

From the top we look down upon a 
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MOTORING ALONG THE APACHE TRAIL 


scene of inettable 
grandeur. Here is 
the workshop in 
which Morning 
Green made great 
domes and turrets 
of gaudy rock, then 
cast them aside and 
built the mighty 
mountain ranges far 
beyond. Nearer at 
hand stands ‘“Ar- 
rowhead,” hammer- 
ed out of solid rock 
by Chief One Eye, 
SO \paches Say. 
Soon we discern his 
misshapen form, 
turned for all time 
into solid rock, 
glowering at us from 


the heights. Soon THE FROWNING SIDES OF DEVIL'S CANYON 


we come to Hell’s 

Canyon, which seems a_ bottomless 
pit; then the dizzy Whirlpool Rock, 
whose whirling strata confuse the eye, 
and so across Black Canyon toward 
Superstition Mountain, still bearing the 
foamy record of the deluge on its white 
top. All too soon the miles fly by, and 


we roll past the purple hills against their 


violet sky and presently into the tree- 
lined streets of Phoenix. Here the wait- 
ing Pullman is boarded for the overland 
ride into California. 

Che Southern Pacific Lines offer the 
only convenient means of reaching the 
“Trail,” and through tickets over these 





HOLDING UNTOLD WEALTH FOR LANDS 
BELOW 





lines in either di- 
rection will be hon- 
ored for the trip 
upon payment of 
$15 additional. 
[his expense in- 
cludes all railroad 
transportation and 
the auto trip be- 
tween Globe and 
Phoenix. An exten- 
sion of ten days 
will be allowed on 
tickets held by 
passengers making 
the side trip. 

Through Pull- 
man Sleeping Cars 
in connection with 
the “ Sunset Lim- 
ited”’ are operated 
from El Paso, 
Texas, and Globe, 
Sunday, Tuesday, 
and Friday. Globe is the Eastern ter- 
minus of the “Trail.”” This new service 
adds greatly to the comfort and pleasure 
of the trip. The westbound tourist may 
now arrive in Globe in a through Pull- 
man Sleeping Car in time for breakfast, 
and immediately thereafter step into the 
waiting automobile for the ‘Apache 
Trail” trip to Phoenix. The eastbound 
traveler arriving from Phoenix may en- 
ter the Pullman Sleeper at Globe in 
the evening. At Phoenix, through Pull- 
man service is maintained to and from 
Los Angeles. 
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Arizona, every 


SUPERSTITION MOUNTAIN AGLOW IN AN 
ARIZONA SUNSET 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY 
PEARLS DIAMONDS 
SILVERWARE 


QUALITY 
RELIABILITY 


JHE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK-NOT ILLUSTRATED 
GIVES DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the 
greatest music is the instrument you want 
in your home! The Victrola is supreme. 
[ts supremacy is founded ona basis of 
great things actually accomplished. It 
is in millions of homes the world over 
because it takes into these homes all 
that is best in every branch of music 
and entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclu- 
sively for the Victor are the greatest 
artists in the world. The Victrola tone 
is the true and faithful tone of the 
singers voice and the master’s instru- 
















To insure Victor quality, always 

look for the famous trademark, 

‘His Master’s Voice.” It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying 

label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records 
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ment. It is for this reason that the 


Victrola is the chosen instrument 


practically every artist famous in the 
world of opera, instrumental music, 
sacred music, band music, dance music, 


vaudeville and entertainment. 


Go today to a Victor dealer’s and 
listen to this instrument for yourself. 
Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or Harry 
Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 


Important warning. Victor Records 

can be safely and satisfactorily played 

only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 

tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas 

Victor Records cannot be safely played 

on machines with jeweled or other re- 
producing points. 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles of the Victor and 
Victrola $10 to $400 
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Know Your Own Stomach 


Be a — | 
Ds | 


You ought to know more about it than the Doctor. You have 
lived with ita longtime. You know how you have treated it. 
You know whether it will digest cucumbers or lobsters. You 
know how vitally it is related to your health, to your happiness, 
to your earning capacity. There is always safety in 


Shredded Wheat 


the food that is easily digested when the stomach rejects all other 
foods. It contains all the body-building nutriment in the whole 
wheat, including the bran coat, which is so useful in keeping the 
bowels healthy and active. Shredded Wheat Biscuit is made by 
the best process ever devised for % 
making the whole wheat grain 
digestible. It contains more real 
nutriment than meat or eggs and 
costs much less, 









For breakfast heat one or more biscuits in the 
even to restore their crispness; then pour hot 
milk over them, adding a little cream. Salt or 
sweeten to suit the taste. Wholesome and 
delicious for any meal in combination with 
fresh or preserved fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, A 
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A Personal Stelemeill 


From the President of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 





I wish the public to know fully of the approaching ex- 
haustion of the India paper issue of The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

Before I hit upon the idea of using India paper in print- 
ing the Britannica, all encyclopaedia volumes were heavy, 
bulky and very awkward to consult -- volumes for the public 
library rather than for the home. But The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on the thin, light, opaque India paper worked 4 re- 
volution in publishing, and found a wider pudlic than had ever 
used an encyclopaedia before, 

160,000 sets of the Britannica, or 4,550,000 volumes, have 
@lready been sold, of which 97.3 per cent. were printed on 
India paper. 

To keep pace with this unprecedented sale every paper mill 
in the world that could make India paper worked day and night. 
WE HAVE USED 4,200 TONS, or 8,400,000 lbs. of it, whereas form- 
erly only a few hundred tons were made in a year. 

I was encouraged by the wonderful success of the Britan- 
nica to print The Century Dictionary, the only really adequate 
dictionary of the English language, on the same beautiful paper. 
Il arranged for this -- and then our binder invented a new kind 
and style of binding which made it possible to issue The Cen- 
tury Dictionary with over 8,000 pages, formerly published in 
10 volumes, in a single volume, A revolving rack which cen be 
Placed on any desk or table goes with each copy. 

The principal raw material of India paper is a certain 
kind of flax grown in Germany, Belgium and Great Britain. THE 
WAR HAS RUINED THE FLAX INDUSTRY in those countries, not only 
for the present but for years to come. It has therefore elim- 
inated India paper from the market and made impossible the 
: reprinting of The Britannica and The Century except on old- 
fashioned book paper. 

This means that anyone who desires to buy either of these 
works in their present ideal end perfect form must do so soon. 

The exact stocks on hand are as follows: 

(1) Of the Cambridge Issue, with large pages and large 

type, more than 75,000 sets have been sold, and there 

are only 1,700 sets remaining. Of course these will 

®ll be gone within a@ very short time. 

(2) Of the Handy Volume Britannica, which is sold at 

60% less than the Cambridge Issue, 70,000 sets were sold 

by Sears, Roebuck and Co. of Chicago, who have exclusive 

sale of this issue, in the siz months from January lst 

to July lst, and there are less than half that number 

still unsold. 
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(3) There are less than 9,000 copies remaining of The 
Century Dictionary in its new one-volume form, but it 
is very doubtful if any of these will remain unsold by 
Christmas, 
The question now arises, at what price shall these remain. 
ing sets of the Britannica and the Century, printed on India 
paper -- THE LAST THAT CAN EVER BE OFFERED --~ be sold, 

I would be justified in asking ® much higher price, not 
only because the India paper sets are so nearly exhausted, but 
because it is impossible to replace them. But I have decided 











that as The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a great educational 
institution, every remaining set shall be sold at the same low 
price that I placed on it when I supposed that I could buy all 
the India paper I wanted and conld print as many sets of The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and The Century Dictionary as the 
public would buy. 

I am an enthusiast on the subject of India paper for large 
books of reference. The Encyclopaedia Britannica is at least 
five times as handy as the same books printed on heavy paper, 
and this moans that they will be used five times as frequently 
and therefore do five times as much good. 

Having taken so much interest in perfecting this idea, I 
am of course very much disappointed that I cannot print, as I 
had expected to do, an unlimited number of copies of the Brit- 
annica and the Century on it, and in order that the public may 
not also be disappointed by applying TOO LATE for the sets 
that are left, I now give them FAIR WARNING to send in their 


orders without delay. y, 


September 15, 1916. President. 
All of these sets are printed on the famous India paper 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge issue, in 29 volumes, | inch thick, large 
pages, large type, 30,000 pages, 41,000 authoritative articles, 44,000,000 words, 1,500 
noted contributors, 15,000 illustrations, full-page plates and maps—sent for a first pay- 
ment of $5.00 and a limited number of monthly payments of the same small amount. 


The popular edition known as The “Handy Volume” Issue is precisely the same 
as the Cambridge issue in every detail except size, and sells at 60% less. Each 
volume measures 6% inches wide by 8% inches high by 1 inch thick. It will be 
sent for a first payment of $1.00 and $3.00 a month for a limited period. 


The Century Dictionary (revised), the only complete dictionary of the English 
language. 325,000 words fully defined by 600,000 concise explanations, 10,000 illus- 
trations, more than 8,000 pages—which, by 








a new invention, have been bound into a ~~ 
si i j » 7 The Encyclopaedia Britannica 6-B 
or esis shame oo hasten and a 120 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

: © or a first payment oO a Please send me, free, your book describing the 
$1 .00, to be followed by a few monthly Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge issue. 


payments of $3.00. ‘a The Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Handy Vol- 


ume” Issue. 
Sets of the above can be seen at the following C1 


. ~ “ - The Century Dictionary in one volume. 
offices of the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 


Also the special prices and terms on which each 





New York, 120 West 32nd Street of these works can be secured. 
Chicago, 920 Manhattan Building 

Philadelphia, 139 So. 15th St., cor Walnut Name. oS 
Cleveland, Society for Savings Building 


San Francisco, 783 Monadnock Building Address__ 
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The Most Beautiful Magazine of the Year 


HARPER'S 


For Christmas 








The White People 


a remarkable novelette by 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


begins in the Christmas Harper’s. <A story 
of strange charm and rare spiritual quality. 


Illustrations in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green 








8 REMARKABLE SHORT STORIES 


By Famous Writers 


The Bells of Malines 


an exquisite poem on an early 
incident in the great war by 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


with decorations by Franklin Booth 


Our Over-rated Great-Grandmothers 


a delightful article by 


AGNES REPPLIER 


with illustrations in color by Anna Whelan Bett 











ry. r “ 
MY ‘TRIP TO VERDUN 
By Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 
ME: Vanderbilt has written a graphic and intensely interesting narrative 
‘ of her trip to Verdun at the height of the great battle. Because of her 
splendid work for France, Mrs. Vanderbilt was given special privileges. 
What she saw and experienced is told vividly and directly. 
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Safavid Dynasty 
(XVI Century) made upon our own looms in the East; size 20' 9" x 15' 0"; price $1400. 


The Hidden Story In a Rug 


FREE from the orthodox Islamic restraint in respect to the 
depiction of birds. beasts, or human forms, the Shiite artists 
wove into their rugs symbols expressing something of the 
thought and philosophy of their era. 


The above illustrates a reproduction of an Antique Iran Rug of the 


The “Lion attacking the Stag’’ shown in the above design, 
emblematic of light prevailing over darkness, and the Phoenix, 
symbolical of life and resurrection, reveal an interest and 
charm not found in commonplace modern Oriental rugs. 

Our reproductions follow faithfully the best masterpieces 
of the early Eastern weavers and cost no more than many of 
the ordinary market rugs of trade. 


We shall be pleased to give further information regarding 
our stock, if desired. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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THE DANGER ZONE 


Do you know where it is on a tennis court? To play 
from this position is to invite defeat. 

In wing or trap shooting, do you aim with one eye 
closed or not? Do you know the value of snap shooting ? 
eat points if you know them, more important if y 

jon’t. 


))“Standard” Padlock 


No. 800 Series 


You will find this Yale Padlock giv- 
§y ing faithful, dependable service all over 
[24 the world, under all sorts of conditions 




















. . ‘ 
lof use. This is the sort of information given - in THI 
: Like a bulldog in its powerful grip, it is also » | LIBRARY OF SPORT. Six books. Al carefully $ 

turdy in construction and so periect mechanical lected from a list of several hundred titles. Each one com- 


that it can be relied upon absolutely to protect 


plete. Each by am expert. 


fand safeguard everything behind it 


; 
j There are hundreds of places where no other 


k. | lock lid il llock The titles - 
ine f a lox will do as well as a padlock \nd | ° ‘ . 
wherever there is need for one, thal is the place How to Pla Tennis Tennis Tactics 

jfora Yale Padlock. It locks and protects, whether he ada, Tae By Raymond D. Little 

| you are there, or a thousand miles away And it Modern Golf Exercise and Health 
? will open only to its own key B . 
‘ , os - by Harold Hilton By Dr. Woods Hutchins 
as . A wt mane bey oe ~ — Boxing Wing and Trap Shootin, 

: t ro 4 inc o s inches 
wide But be sure you see the name Yale on it By D.C. Hutchinson By Charles Askins 


SEND NO MONEY 


These six books will be sent entirely on approval together 
with a year’s subscription to OUTING, the big outdoor maga 
zine. It you are not satished return the books at our expense 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


For sale by the Hardware Trade 
Look for the name Yale on Door Closers, Pad- a 


ks, Night Latches, House Hardwar 
and Chain Hoists. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


r 
lll oe 





eee 














; Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch No. 44 
OUTING PUB. CO., HM. 1 
141 West 36th St , New York aes 

Send me prepaid on a: al your LIBRARY OF SPORT of 

six volumes, uniformly bound im green cloth, and OUTING for twelve 

months. | will remit $1.00 a month for six months for the books and 

magazine. Otherwire | will return the books within ten days at your ¢x 

pense and my subscription to OUTING will be cancelled. (If it is more 

convement to pay in one amount, remit $5.50). 

Name ¥ ee 

Address —— 
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Tecla Pearls are Worn by 
Many of the World’s Most 
Beautiful Women 


The inference is obvious! 


The resemblance between Tecla Pearls and 
Oriental Pearls is so perfect, so complete, 
that even women of wealth and beauty 
cannot be beguiled into paying the fabu- 
lous cost of deep sea gems when the dif- 
ference between Oriental Pearls and Tecla 
Pearls is neither apparent to them nor 
visible to others. 











Tecla Pearl Necklaces 
in graduating strands 
and in all sizes 
with diamond clasp 
$75 to $350 


oe £€  F 


398 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Sole Agencies : ° 
MAXWELL & BERLET, Inc., Walnut Street at 16th, 


Phila) RADKE & CO., 219 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Told in a French Garden 


By Mildred Aldrich 





"Dr. NICK 


By L. M. STEELE 








The | ee a Lusi 


By HARRIS DICKSON 
The 
Stranger at the Hearth 


By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 





w York 


. 


The 
Clue of the Twisted Candle 


By EDGAR WALLACE 







me 


Pincus Hood 


By Arthur Hodges 


in lor Net $1.25 
The 
Beloved Son 


By Fanny Kemble Johnson 


et $1.35 


Small. Maynard &Company 


Publishers *@ .- -BOSTON 











The Foy 
of Short Stories 


does not always end in reading 
them. A book recently pub 
lished by a well-known Boston 
firm shows the pleasure ther 


best short 


is in selecting the 
stories of the year from all 
the magazines, and in having 
the twenty finest stories in a 
permanent wolume. Edward 
J. O’Brien, literary critic of 
The Boston Transcript, has 
done this, and the book 1 


called 


“The Best Short Stories 
of 1915” 


Every 1 df 
r Tit 1 
) rom amo 
r 1 in Ar i 
g IQ! In addition 
‘ n ' oe i sumn 
lI mag: ol ) 
Nc erest ea 
5 re' ethod ‘ 
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0 Ly y ed are I KE 
{ 1er I 


Mr. O’Brien finds that Harper’s Maga- 
zine published 50 per cent. more short 
stories of distinctive merit during the 
year than any other monthly magazine 

a total of 56 or about 5 such stories 
per issue. 
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Globe -Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 
(Built to Endure) 




















| 


‘¢T will study and prepare myself,” said Lincoln, 
“and then, some day, my chance will come!” 


OOK about you! You must perceive, as Lincoln did, that there is no 

success without knowledge. Prepare yourself. Read for recreation. 

Study for success. A Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase in your room 
will help you. It is a constant invitation to read and study. 


As you add section to section to take 
care of incoming books, it becomes a 
guide post of your progress, the outward 
symbol of the growth within. Place it 
in your room where you can spend those 
intimate hours before retiring in mental 
companionship with the great minds of 
the world—the great minds that will pre- 
pare you for the day your 
chance will come. 
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Copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons 


The childish little figure that danced with rage 
before him 


SEEKERS 





pee cee ee ee eer eeeoroee== 7 
! Da | 
1 l 
} ‘ HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS | 
| Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York City | 
1 Send me the next four numbers of Scribner's for $1, J 
| for which remittance is attached | 
! Name l 
l 

I 

Add 

j Adar - | 
SS 





YOU must know Wully. 
rfvoonsy his lordship’s caddie. 
safe in-chief in Ethel Watt: 
Mumford’s story, «'The 
Bells of Cullam,” in the 


November Scribner’s. 





it is @ book worth 
having—and keeping 











He was “‘tender-heart«« 
to foolishness, and sentimental as only a 
Highlander can be”—butwhata tongue! 


There is sentiment in much of Scrib- 
ner’s fiction—fine, clean, human senti- 
ment without a trace of bathos. And 
for those who want their stories we'll 
done, it is gratifying to know where 
such fiction can be found. 


It is far better to arrange to see this 
magazine regularly than to pick it up 
occasionally. So we have arranged this 
Invitation Offer—four months for $] 
—not a cut in price, but merely a 
shorter subscription to form your ac- 
quaintance with Scribner’s. The cou- 
pon is for your convenience. 


NOVEMBER 


SCRIBNER’S 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
Importers, Booksellers 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York City 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, England 
Established 1846 
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After the Old Masters—The finest of all repro \ Masterpieces of American 4 
ductions in color; their perfection is little short of sepia tone, some in color For twenty-one ye . 4 
amazing,” says The London Times hall-mark of good taste in pictures 
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ifts, and for decoration in one’s own hom Unsurpassed for gifts and for one’s own home 
‘r-hearted Ps 8 “a the highest distinction. The British Muse Of our CopLtey Prints of his Holy Grail, the late 
um itself has the entire series Edwin A. Abbey said, ‘I could not wish better 
1 as only a Prices, $2.50 to $20.00 Also Medici Miniatures Prices, $1.50 to $10.00 and — art is Winslow 
at 25 and socents. Careful attention to appropriate Homer's above masterpiece, The 8x13, $3.00; 
i ' framing Fra Angelico’s The Annunciation above 12x 20, $6.00; Suitably fr: amed, $6.00 and dant 00 
-atongue, 23 x 18, $12.00; properly framed, $20.00 Your old Family Portraits reproduced pri- 


Orders for Coptey Prints and Mepict Prints may 
be sent to either Company 

At art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) for Illus- 
trated Catalogue (a work of art itself) and select 
Prints to be sent to you prepaid on approval 


vately,—daguerreotypes, old faded ph« - graphs, tin- 
types, etc.,—make unique gifts to your relatives 

At art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) for Illus- 
trated Catalogue (practically a Handbook of 
American Art), and make selections to be sent to you 
prepaid on approval Above picture copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 162 Harcowt St, BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opp. Public Library 
4 . " —— 


ri e aes 7 
es well BOOKS ON SOUTH AMERICA— 
WwW where Selected from the Harper List by the Reader's Guide of the New York Evening Post, with descriptions. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
THE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON, By Margaret Cameron 


of Scrib- 
1an senti- 
os. And 


Published by the new American Branch of 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 162 Harcourt St, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opp Public Library 























) see this “The travel book that I like best of those I have read and the one that I should think must have 
i sent many people on a South American tour, is manage Cameron’s “The } Eavetuntary Chaperon, 
ick it up a novel in letters bubbling with good spirits.” - - - $1.50 
nved tl CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE BOLIVIAN ANDES 

ger Lis By Sir William Martin Conway - - - net $3.00 
is for $] NOVELS OF SOUTH AMERICA 

“S NOSTROMO, By Joseph Conrad by Rollo Ogden, a richly colored study of inti- 

mere ly d “Most fiction with a South American setting mate domestic life in Bogota and the country 
your arc- has been written by Englishmen, and much of it thereabout.” - - - - - $1.00 
/ is of an unusually high grade as literature. Joseph M - Brot , , 
The Cou- Conrad’s ‘Nostromo’ comes first. It seems to Messrs. Harper & Brothers also call attention to 


have the very spirit and meaning of South America A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN MEXICO 
in it; the scene is in an entirely imaginary country, oe By Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughne 

composite of all, and the more real for not being The most successful book of the season in its 
on the map. - - - - . $1.50 class. - - - - - - net 32.00 

















MARIA, By Jorge Isaa: PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MEXICO 
Translated by Rollo Ogden By George J. Hagar 
“The only novel by a South American author a book which answers the practical questions 
‘ A I 1 
9 that I can find is Jorge Isaac’s *‘ Maria,’ translated that every one is asking.  - - 50 cents net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, | NEW YORK 
, 
: ee nn epeceees o~- Srey 
7 . . . 
: F you have difficulty in making a selection IBE 
lishers ; I from among the large number of schools BOOKS: ARE ETTER 
advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free ee * 
y to write us for information and suggestions, Lilies of The Valley 
on, England stating the kind of school wanted, the lo- As teemendons pestical success 
' cality preferred, and the age of the student By PERCIVAL W. WELLS ther of ** on 
3 for whom assistance is requested. ; ay 
$1 Love Poems, Finely Illustrated, § postpaid 
—<—$—<$____ a School Information Bureau 
; ; HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK BI'R rilcfte pes ISHING CO 
3388 | Rieneriniien a iit el aN eau T Ti awantaGu. NY 
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You Can Get Both for $5.00 Now 









ST. NICHOLAS | 


The favorite 
magazine for 
boys and girls 


$3.00 A Year 


THE CENTURY 
The leading 


literary 
magazine 


$4.00 A Year 


One Subscription Must be New) 


It’s the big magazine bargain of the year— 


here’s WHY 


You get $7.00 worth of magazines for $5.00. 





You get both publications for $1.00 more than one costs. 


In The Century you will get 
Herbert Adams Gibbons’s “‘ Reconstruction of Europe ”’ 
Gertrude Hall’s novel, ‘‘ Aurora, the Magnificent ”’ 
Over 100 typical Century stories and articles. 
1980 pages of interesting, entertaining reading matter. 


St. Nicholas will make that youngster happy. 
It will entertain him, and at the same time help round his char- 
acter out right—tthat’s the big idea behind St. Nicholas. 
There will be 1152 pages of the kind of reading that a youngster 
enjoys. 


In all, you will get two magazines for the next 12 months that will 
be a source of constant entertainment to you and every mem- 
ber of your family. 


Order At Once Before the Offer Expires 


This Special Offer to the readers of Harper’s Magazine is time-limited. Take advantage of it 
immediately. If your check book is not handy, and if it is inconvenient right now to get a money 
order, mail the order anyway—without a remittance—and we will send you a bill the first of next 
month. 


Address Desk D 


THE CENTURY, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s Latest Publications 


All Prices Net 


From the Housetops Love and Lucy 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Author of “ Brewster's Millions,” “ Graustark,” etc. Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” “‘ Richard, Yea and Nay,” etc. 
Imagine a great Trust to promote the idea that All the sentiment and delicacy of Hewlett’s 
Society should have the right to take the final step medizval stories are in this modern romance of 
in alleviating hopeless human suffering! Then, a great love and of a great woman who rose above 
too, a great fortune, a great love, and a great conventions. $1.35. 


greed complicate the plot. Illustrated, $1.40. 


The Tutor’s Story 
Damaris By CHARLES KINCSLEY 


By LUCAS MALET Author of “Westward, Ho!,” “ Hypatia,”’ etc. 

Author of “Sir Richard Calmady,” etc. A posthumous story completed by his daughter, 
“Lucas Malet,” describing the wonderful ad- 
ventures of a tutor among England’s great coun- 
try families. $1.35. 


The East—passionate, mysterious, fascinating 
—and the love of a strong man, his domineering 
and not over-scrupulous nature hardened by auto- 
cratic authority in India. $1.40. 

Watermeads 

By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
The Old Blood Author of “ Exton Manor,” etc. 
By FREDERICK PALMER “Extraordinery charm. . 


. ; . moves along like 
Author of ‘ The Last Shot,” “ My Year of the Great War,” etc. & 


beautiful voices with orchestral accompaniment. 


A romance of the great war—telling of: human .... Lhave read all his novels, and have never 
values and of human issues in the crucible of the finished one without wishing that we could follow 
great world conflict. $1.40. his people farther. .. . Ifthere are any readers 


who do not like Mr. Marshall’s novels, I am 
sorry for them.””—Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
of Yale University, in “The Dial.” $1.50 


The Chief Legatee 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
Author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” “ Dark Hollow,” etc. The Short Cut 

“A thriller of the First Water.” By JACKSON GRECORY 


a Philadelphia North American. Author of “ The Outlaw,” etc. 

Frontispiece, $1.35. a 

A western romance of thrilling adventure— 

ranch life, the sandy desert, the rugged mountains 

and the reckless primeval people who live out 
their lives there. Illustrated in color, $1.35. 


The Wrack of the Storm 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
A great plea for Belgium and for humanity— Memories of the Fatherland 


the most important Maeterlinck book yet pub- 
lished. Cloth, $1.50. Limp leather, $1.75. By ANNE TOPHAM 
Z Author of “ Memories of the Kaiser's Court.” 
The best of Germany, the Germany of a saner, 


The New York ofthe Novelists happier time, when peace reigned and all seemed 


By ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE well with the world. Illustrated, $3.00. , 
Editor of “ The Bookman.” J” 
The famous and picturesque old literary landmarks, haunted by the memories of the well- Yt 
loved masters of fiction, that are serving to crystallize the literary traditions and customs 4 Her. 
of New York. Profusely illustrated from photographs. $2.00. Z 11-16 


4 
a Our hand- 


The Life of the Caterpillar @Y7’ some illustrated 


By J. HENRI FABRE ae’ catalog will be sent 
Author of “ The Hunting Wasps,” etc. eo Bayt. pct ~ . 
i an) erest- 


Fabre shows us with scientific precision, yet vivid descriptive force, a*7 ing books and many for the 
and with the imagination of a poet, insects—their lives, loves, come- ©,” 
dies and tragedies, duplicating the passions of human nature. $1.50. 7 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY sii: 


443 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK - 4 
/ 


children as well. 
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A Group of New Century Books 





KILDARES OF STORM 


By Eleanor Mercein Kelly, author of ‘“‘Hunger,”’ etc. 





NOVEL of Kentucky, located partly in the Blue Grass and partly in the mountain 
“Kildares of Storm” is a novel of modern Kentucky, setting forth dramaticall; 
the love-stories of a mother and her two daughters. 

Kate Kildare is a big, beautiful, vital woman, worthy descendant of the-pioneers 
who pushed American civilization over the Alleghanies in conquest of a continent 


She is the owner and manager of a plantation called “Storm.’’ Her own love-story is still to 


be woven into her life when the novel begins; but by that time fate has begun weaving love 
stories for her two splendid daughters. The tracing of these intertwined romances makes “ Kil 
dares of Storm” a story far removed from conventional romantic fiction. 


Frontispiece in color. 


Price $1.40 net 





PARTNERS OF THE NIGHT 
By Leroy Scott 


A new kind of detective story made up of thrilling 
episodes dealing with the contest of plain-clothes men 
and criminals in New York, with an engrossing love 
theme throughout. 

Mr. Scott makes no use of the romanticized criminals 
and “highbrow” sleuths of the usual detective story. 
This is because he is intimately familiar with the real 
thing: he knows the crook mind and the detective 
mind from top to bottem. This knowledge has en- 
riched his story and given to the characters and inci- 
dents alike that rare thrilling feel of actuality. 


Illustrated by Dalton Stevens 
Price $1.35 net 





TWO IMPORTANT ART BOOKS 


THE NEW INTERIOR 
By Hazel H. Adler 


Here and there in America are 
groups of artists interested in 
interior decoration who have 
developed new and original color 
combinations, new glazes, new 
tilings, and all manner of ma- 
terials and methods for beauti 
fying and making more useful 
the interiors of American houses 

Mrs. Adler's book shows just 
what this new and unique Amer- 
ican craftsmanship is, and how 
we can all share in its delights. 


50 illustrations 
Price $3.00 net. 


A HISTORY OF 


ORNAMENT 
Ancient and Medieval 
By A. D. F. Hamlin 


The first full-length study of 
the development of styles in de< 
orative art. The volume trace 
the origins and sequent style 
developments of decorative de 
sign from prehistoric and sa 
age art through the arts of th« 
antique world to the close of th« 
Middle Ages. By the Professor 
of the History of Architect 
in Columbia University. 


More than 400 illustrations 
Price $3.50 net. 





A COUNTRY CHRONICLE 


By Grant Showerman 


When you were ten was life thrilling, and melo- 
dramatic, and poetic, and sometimes tragic, and farci- 
cal, and comic, and always intensely interesting? Just 
so is this book, and for the same reasons. 

It is a work unique and fine in American literature. 
Without suggestion of adult sophistication, the author 
presents a re-lived boyhood on the farm. The impres- 
sions as written seem but transcriptions miraculously 
caught as they streamed through this boy's mind, and 
they are expressed in a style as fresh and pungent as the 


boy-language of all the world. 


33 pen-and-ink drawings by George Wright 
Price $1.50 net. 


| 


| 
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TWO IMPORTANT 


WAR anp LAUGHTER 
By James Oppenheim 


A new volume of poems by 
this well-known pioneer of the 
free verse movement, whose 
“Songs for the New Age” have 
been called by The Boston 
Transcript “a mile-stone in our 
poetic progress.” 

Mr. Oppenheim is one of the 
few who have wrought vers libre 
into a real musi “War and 
Laughter " is, as one reader says, 
“as invigorating as a blustery 
bath in the surf.” 


Price $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF POETRY 


| 


| 


THE NIGHT COURT 
AND OTHER VERSE 
By Ruth Cemfort Mitchell 


A collection of poems, written 
with delicacy and robust vigor 

The title-poem, “The Night 
Court,” originally published i 
The Century, has already 
achieved a popularity somewhat 
comparable with that of “ Th« 
Man with the Hoe.” The vol 
ume is concluded by a_ poetic 
play, “The Sweetmeat Game, 
a@ poignant episode from life in 
San Francisco's Chinatown. 


Price $1.00 net. 









At All Bookstores 


Published ty Lhe Century Co. 


(Send for illustrated holiday catalogue of The Century Co.’s books.) 


353 FOURTH AVE. § 
NEW YORK CITY 
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By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 





The 
LEATHERWOOD 
GOD 


T HE story of a religious impostor in 
'T| the backwoods of Ohio who gives 


himself out as God. An accurate and 
intensely interestin reproduction of 
yioneer Western life, a dramatization 
bor to-day of the men and women of 
yesterday who were making America, a 
moving narrative of characters motivated 
by powerful, elemental emotions, and an 
index of the growth of America’s fore- 
most literary tac 

The “god” is the protagonist of the 
story; Nancy, his deserted wife, is the 
heroine; and she and Squire Braile, a 
mocker as courageous as - is wise and 
humorous, are two of the most beautiful 
and memorable figures of modern fiction. 
Among the other characters are a per- 
fectly real and delightful boy; David 
Gillespie, hard, and just, and splendid; 
and Jane, his red-headed, Ps one 
daughter, of few words, almost ferocious 
in her loves and hates. There are also 
a number of well drawn subordinate 
characters. 

From first to last the narrative is direct 
and moving, quick with sentiment and 
mellow with gracious, kindly humor. 
The background is a forest only slightly 
cut by the settlers, a still, huge, live thing 
which the reader feels in every line of 


the book. 


8 full-page illustrations by Henry Raleigh 
Price $1.35 net 


At All Bookstores 
Published by 












“All the old-time sureness of ob- 
servation, cordiality of appreciation 
of character, and the play of a singu- 
larly kindly spirit over the spectacle 
of human existence. ... In the 
midst of scenes of rural humor the 
note of tragic implications is surely 
struck. We have the intimations of 
convolutions of character destined to 
work out into incidents of power 
and pathos. ... We find no 
slackening of the certainty of Mr. 
Howells’s touch. We find the same 
concentrated concern for the fit 
word and phrase. He is still, as of 
yore, the conscientious and conscious 
artist, his aesthetic purpose being 
modified and softened by his intense 
love of the people with whose lives 
he sets out to deal.” 

William Marion Reedy. 





THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


(Send for the illustrated holiday catalogue of The Century Co.’s books) 
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Scribner Fall Publications 








The Melancholy Tale of “‘Me’’ 


My Remembrances 
By E. H. SOTHERN 


This is a volume of autobiographic reminis- 
cences of the celebrated actor, in the pages 
of which are presented, with an extraordi- 
nary sympathy and skill, most of the leaders 
of the dramatic world of, say, the last half-cen- 
tury, including, of course, the author's fa- 
mous father. Profusely illustrated. $3.5¢ net. 


A Sheaf 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Aathor of **The Freelands,’”’ “The Patrician,’’ 
“The Dark Flower,’ * etc., etc. 


Under this tithe Mr. Galsworthy has gath- 
ered another volume of his thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic, and beautiful essays and sketches— 
fellows of those which in “The Inn of Tran- 
quillity” and “A Motley” have attracted to 
him readers as warmly attached as those of 
his fiction. $1.50 net. 


Poe’s Helen 
By CAROLINE TICKNOR 


A book, based largely upon new material of 

value, devoted to the romance between Edgar 

Allan Poe and Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, 

their engagement, its breaking, etc.—in short, 

the whole Whitman episode in Poe’s life 
Illustrated $1 50 nel. 


Hawaii 
Scenes and Impressions 


By 
KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


The Hawaiian Islands of to-day, their climate 
and the vegetation it produce $; their customs 
and government, their A mericanization, and 
especially the people who live there—native, 
Oriental, and American—are here described 
with the resources of observation, the keen 
sense of the picturesque, and the remarkable 
faculty for appreciating human beings that 
have made Mrs. Gerould’s stories famous. 
Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





The Navy as a Fighting 


* 
Machine 
By Rear Admiral BRADLEY A. FISKE 
Admiral Fiske gives a vivid picture of the 
navy as a whole. He shows that all the ships 
and shore stations, and all the officers and 
men who handle them, are only parts of a 
great machine. He proves that its effective- 
ness depends, not only on its size, but also on 
the skill with which it is designed, prepared, 
and operated. He shows what a satisfactory 
navy must be able to do, and explains the 
principles that must control its management. 
No book of this character has ever been 
written before in any language. $2.00 net. 


A Book About the Theater 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


An expert on the dramatic art and play pro- 
duction has here given a most informing and 
popular book about every aspect of the art and 
business of the stage. Jilustrated. $2.50 net. 


The Passing of the Great 


Race By MADISON GRANT 


Chairman, New York Zoological Society 
Trustee, American Museum of Natural History 
Councilor, American Geographical Society 


With a Foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn 


An interpretation of history in terms of race 

race implying heredity, and heredity implying 
all the moral, social, and intellectual charac- 
teristics and traits which are the springs of 
politics and government—a history of Fasepe 
written in terms of the great biological mov 

ment whi h may be trac ed ba k to Galton al nd 
Weissmann With mat $2.00 net 


General Joffre and His 


Battles 
By RAYMOND RECOULY (Captain X) 


The author of this volume is on the staff of a 
great French general: he reveals the personal- 
ity of Joffre and his great plan for the Battle of 
the Marne; describes the right and left hands 
of Joffre- de Castelnau and Fox h the great 
Champagne Drive, ar id what is known as “ the 
battle in the forest,” in Argonne, and Verdun. 


$1.25 net. 
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New Fiction 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Illustrated Books 





F. Hopkinson Smith's 


Last Novel 


Enoch Crane 


A story of New York City, planned and be- 
gun by che author of “Peter,” “Forty Min- 
utes Late,” “Kennedy Square,” “Felix 
O'Day,” and completed from an elaborate 
synopsis by the novelist’s son. 
F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball. $1.35 net. 


Xingu and Other Stories 
By EDITH WHARTON 


This volume is a brilliant successor to “Men 
and Ghosts,” Mrs. Wharton’s last group of 
stories. It includes “ Xingu,” ‘The Long 
Run,” “The Triumph of Night,” “ Kerfol,” 

“Coming Home,” “Other Times, Other Man 
ners,” “The Choice” and “Bunner Sisters.” 
The title story is a humorous one, satirizing 
a community of literary and artistic souls. 


$1.40 net 
After the 


Manner of Men 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 


Mr. Lynde’s new book is a combination of his 
favorite elements of love, adventure, and 
psychology. The dramatic element, however, 
is by no means lacking. There is plenty of 
action and, as no reader of Mr. Lynde needs 


to be told, a mystery around which it revolves 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Unfinished Portraits 


Stories of Artists and Musicians 
By JENNETTE LEE 
These stories of some of the greatest of th 
world’s artists and composers are pure ane 
though in some cases based upon rumored « 
legendary incidents of their lives. $1.25 net 


Head Winds 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


These stories are some of the best Mr. Con- 
nolly has ever written. Among them are 

“The Trawler”; “Mother Machree’’; “ Down 
River,” a story of the Mississippi; “Colors,” a 
story based on the Vera Cruz incident; “ The 
Camera Man,” etc. Illustrated. $1.35 net 





The Clan 


of Munes 


Che true story of the 
wonderful New Tribe 
of Fairies discovered 


By FREDERICK 
JUDD WAUGH 


With 47 pictures of 
their trials and ad- 


entures. $2.50 net. 





The Black Arrow 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


More than welcome will be this classi 
feudal England romance, done in color by 
Mr. Wyeth. The book will be of the same 
haracter in size, binding, etc., as “Kid- 
napped,” “Treasure Island,” and “The Boy 
Emigrants.” 


Illustrated in Color. $2.25 net. 


New Cartoons 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


his beautiful book of quarto size is unques- 
tionably the best volume of Gibson cartoons 
yet published. Its size, make-up, cover de- 
sign mm red and black, and contents make it 
a most attractive and fitting gift of permanent 
value. It contains the cleverest of Mr. Gib- 
son’s most recent drawings $2.50 


¥ 


Our Hispanic Southwest 
By ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


He begins with a delightful chapter on New 
Orleans, whence he goes to San Antonio, the 
old Texan capital, and after a review of its 
historic background he sets out for the real 
Southwest—Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona—every considerable place in which vast 
area he visited with a delight he passes on 
to the reader. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 
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A Group of\, Notable Fiction 


More About “Penrod,” an 
African Mystery Story by 
Stewart Edward White, and 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 









Notable New Novels by Selma 
Lagerlof, Kathleen  Norri 
Co-ra Harris and Others. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YO 
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PENROD AND SAM By Booth Tarkington 


The young irrepressible who delighted thousands in Mr. Tarkington’s earlier success, hasn’t changed a 
hair. He is up to his old pranks, and is sure to bring reminiscent chuckles to alljwho haven't forgotten their 
own youthful escapades. Jllustrated. Cloth, Net, $1.35. Leather, Net, $1.65. 


THE BIRD HOUSE MAN THEHEART OF RACHAEL 


By Walter Prichard Eaton By Kathleen Norris 
Author of “The Idyl of Twin Fires,” etc. Author of “The Story of Julia Page,’’ “Mother,” etc. 
A romance of birds and flowers and of New Eng- “In some respects this is the strongest and best 
land village life. JMlustrated. Net, $1.35. balanced story the author has written.”’—The Out- 


look. Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. 40th Thousand. 


THE LEOPARD WOMAN By Stewart Edward White 


Author of “‘The Gray Dawn,” “Gold,” “The Blazed Trail,” ete. 


A tale of mystery and love and war intrigue, thrown against a panoramic background of equatoria 
Africa. A book which exercises all the resources of Mr. White’s full-grown art. Jllustrated. Net, $1.35. 


CASUALS OF THE SEA _ The Further Side of Silence 


By_William McFee By Sir Hugh Clifford 
A story of the “Casuals” that drift about upon In this book of strange tales of Malaya, the author 
the great uncharted ocean of life. A novel of un- reveals a world as thrilling and as little known as 
usual power by a rising author. Net, $1.50 was the “India” of Kipling’s first stories. 
Net, $1.35 


THE WISHING MOON 42.7" By Louise Dutton 


Any one who loves youth, its impetuosity and its whole-hearted willingness to place the universe in a dice 
cup and win or lose ina a toss for the heart’s desire will enjoy the romance of Judith Randall and 


Neil Donovan. Jilustrate Net, $1.35 
. . . > eye 
A Circuit Rider’s Widow THE GRIZZLY KING 
By Corra Harris By James Oliver Curwood 
Author of “The Circuit Rider's Wife,” “Tha Author of “Kazan,” “The Hunted Woman,” “Cods 
Co-Citizens ,”” ete. Country and the Woman” etc. 

Mary Thompson was a saint—a very human saint “The best bear story we have ever read. Mr. Cur- 
with an inward longing tosee a horse race. Her wood here does for the bear what Jack London did 
amusing experiences as a circuit rider’s widow for the wolf in “White Fangs” —Ouztlook. 
tucked away in a little country community make Four illustrations. Net, $1.25. 


capital reading. Jllustrated. Net, $1.50 


se Interprets the undercurrents of life’s humor, romance, pathos and 
SELMA LAGERLOF joy with an understanding such as comes to but few in a genera- 
tion. Net, $1.25. 


THE EMPEROR | soMEWHERE IN RED GAP , 27 #2 


OF Author of “Ruggles of Red Gap,” “Bunker Bean,” etc. 


PORTUGALLIA Further hilarious adventures of Mrs. Lysander John Pettengill, 


otherwise “‘Ma” Pettengill, alias “the Mixer’’—who created so 
much mirth in “Ruggles.” “Somewhere in Red Gap” will make 





Tesediansl Sy Pipe Saemten bright any dark day. Net, $1.35. 
The story of a father’s love Drama League Series of Plays 


a Dae CBB ne fical ” 
a Swedish “‘Pére Goriot. Ready Shortly 


The London Times ranks Miss Vol. XTX. Malvaloca, by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. 
Lagerléf, “among the half dozen Vol. XX. Washington Square Plays—4 one-act plays 
leading, living writers of the Recent Volumes. The Mothers—Hirschfeld. A False Saint~ 
world.” Net, 1.50. Francois de Curel. Youth—Max Halbe. 








Each, Net, 75 cents. Send for complete list. 
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Recent Books of Lasting Value 


Authorized Biographies of O. 
Henry and Booker T. Wash- 
ington; a Juvenile by Gene 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Stratton-Porter; Raemaek- 
ers’ War Cartoons and Other 
Titles of Unusual Interest. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 




















MOUNT VERNO 


 Washingtente Home and the Nation’s Shrine 


y PAUL WILSTACH 


The first complete history of the most celebrated spot in America, a national shrine unique in the world 
Mr. Wilstach has long made a hobby of Washington's home, and has brought to light many interesting 


and hitherto unpublished facts. 


Fifty-eight illustrations. Net, $2.00. De Luxe Edition (203 copies) Net, $10.00 


Two Authorized Biographies 


O. HENRY BIOGRAPHY 


By C. Alphonso Smith 
Author of “‘What Can Literature Do for Me?” 

This work is ome ionably the authoritative 
record of O. Henry’s life as well as a valuable critical 
study of his a 

Dr. Smith was a boyhood friend of O. Henry and 
here publishes for the first time many imteresting 
facts which have recently come to light. 

Many Illustrations. Net $2.50 


THE WIND OF DESTINY 


By Sara —yar 4 Coleman = (rs. Sydney Porter) 
The letters in this book were written by Sydney 
Porter (O. Henry) to the author, and form a bac ‘.. 

ground of reality for a charming story 
Dr Edition (125 copics)tNet $10.00 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


BUILDER OF A CIVILIZATION 

By Emmett J. et siglewe ars secretary to 
Booker T. Washington, and va Stowe. 

The authorized Life of ~ a Washi A dra- 
matic and accurate presentation of t life of one 
who rose from a slave oy to be the recognized 
leader of ten millions of people. It furnishes a 
sequel to “Up from Slavery.” 

Mlustrated. Net $2.00 


Ivory and the Elephant 
By George F. Kunz, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

This is par excellence the Ivory Book. A study 
of the art of sens ivories from the earliest times, 
with descriptions of elephant hunting 

100 Illustrations. Net, $7.50 


RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOONS 


With an ap 
Chesterton and Other Well-Known English Wr 


“The Man Who Conquered Germany,” 


iation by Premier Asquith qat Accompanying Notes by Eden Phillpotts, Hilaire Belloc, G. K- 


aed Raemaekers has been called. This book is a collection of 


150 of these world-famous cartoons that constitutes a history of the war that will be permanent. 
Handsomely Bound. Net $5.00 


HESITATIONS Sines ” Fullerton 


Foreign Correspondent of the London “Time 
The outspoken thought of a careful and gravely 
concerned student of politics, who is convinced that 
in the crisis of the World War the United States 
has been inadequately informed and insufficiently 
guided. Net $1.25. 


MILITARY AND NAVALAMERICA 


By Captain H. S. Kerrick, U. S. A. 
‘The truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth about the 
Prepared with the assistance and coépera 
Endorsed by highest authorities. 
Numerous photographs. Diagramsand chart. Net $2.00 


MY GARDEN 3y Louise Beebe Wilder 


A transcri _ of delightfully informal conversation with a true 
The things that do well and why and where. A 
INustrated. Net, $1.50. 


BOOK OF GARDEN PLANS 


U.S. Army and Navy 
tion of government ials 


lover of gar: 
treasure-store of garden lore. 


By Stephen F. Hamblin 


Practical information concerning trees, plants, shrubs, vines, cost 
Blue Print Plans. Net, 


estimates, time for planting, etc. 20 


$2.00 


How to Make Friends With Birds 


By Niel Morrow Ladd 
Illustrated. 


Cloth, Net, $1.00. Leather, Net, $1.25. 





(Uniform with the Pocket Nature 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR 


By André Chevrillon 
Preface by Rudyard Kipling. An illuminating inter 
pretation of the psychology of the French-English 
alliance, and of how England is taking the stress of 
the war. 
Net, $1.50 





Gene Stratton -Porter’s 
Book of True Natural 
History for Children 


MORNING 
FACE 


This volume was originally made 
by Mrs. Stratton-Porter for “One 
little girl with a face of morning,” 
her granddaughter. 

Morning Face, however, “Wishes 
her pictures and stories to share, 
so she sends them to children, 
everywhere.” Jilustrated with, 
Remarkable Nature Photo- 
graphs Taken by the Author. 


Guide Series). 8v0. Net, $2.00. 
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The Tissue of Dreams 


ROUND it are woven the dreams of fair women. 
By means of it the dreams come true. 


Without beauty, formless, flimsy; it cannot be pic- 
tured. Useless in itself, given hardly a thought; accepted, 
like bread, as a necessity of life. 


The paper dress pattern is the magic key to the goal of heart’s desire. The means 
to the end that every woman seeks—to be well dressed; distinctively, fashionably. 

In use for fifty years, yet always changing, always new—have you ever stopped 
to consider the miracle, the romance in the tissue-paper Butterick pattern that you 
buy so casually for the paltry sum of fifteen or twenty cents? 


Ogden, New York, Memphis, Cape Town, Petrograd, it matters not where 
you live, the pattern enables you to make your own gowns—easily—perfectly—after 
the latest ideas of all the great style-creators of the world. Back of the humble 
pattern is the Butterick fashion organization, covering the entire civilized globe. 
Wherever and whenever a new style is born, Butterick artists are present. 


And it matters not where you live, you have the Paris and New York styles as 
soon as Paris and New York. It matters not where you live, if you are well dressed 
today in your home town, you are well dressed for London, Vienna, Paris, 
Buenos Aires. 


‘The Butterick pattern has made style international and simultaneous. 
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Not only did Butterick’s invention of the dress pattern make it possible for 
women the world over to make their own clothes well, stylishly and with individuality ; 
but it enables you to have two modish costumes for what one would cost otherwise. 


Do you realize that you never really buy a paper pattern? It is a dress you 
are buying. It is the chic costume you saw pictured in the magazine that you have 
really ““bought’’ before ever you go to the store for your pattern. You can not wear 
twenty cents’ worth of tissue-paper pattern. It is merely a ‘‘blue-print’’ or working- 
plan to enable you to construct the gown; and useless in itself. 


As you walk up to the pattern counter you are not thinking of a tissue pattern, 
but of the silk you are about to buy at the next counter; the buttons, the lining—the 
new corsets and shoes you are going to have to complete your costume; to “ make 
you new all over.”’ 


Yet it is the unconsidered, ridiculously inexpensive paper pattern that makes 
all these things possible; makes it possible for you to dress so stylishly, so economi- 
cally, so individually. Makes it possible for the merchants of America, by selling 
Butterick patterns, to sell yearly three hundred million yards of cloth and other dry 
goods beyond estimate. 


_ There is no thing so cheap and yet so valuable; so common and yet so little 
realized; so unappreciated and yet so beneficent as the paper dress pattern. Truly one 
of the few great elemental inventions in the world’s history—the Tissue of Dreams. 


Butterick 
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In a Presidential Year You 
Have to Read Collier’s 








Politics can be very dry or interesting, de- 


pending on who tells about them and how 
the stories are told. It is always COLLIER’s aim to 
make the whole important story of governmentaffairs as 
interesting and human as possible. Writers like Mark 
Sullivan, F. P. Dunne, Ray Stannard Baker, Ida M. 
Tarbell, Julian Street, Henry J. Allen, James Hopper, 


and Lincoln Steffens give COLLIER’s national political articles 
and editorials a unique standing. Follow the campaign in 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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James J. Hill—O. Henry—Chas. W. Eliot 


TREWORLDS WORK 


FOR NOVEMBER 
The Authorized Life of James J. Hill 


An intimate and interesting biography of the great Empire 
Builder, who started for India and landed in St. Paul. 


Flying for France 
A personal story by James McConnell, an American aviator, 
giving his experiences when flying over besieged Verdun. 


Universal Service 
Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard, writes with his 
characteristic vigor and insight on this all important and 
timely subject. 


A Chapter from the Life of O. Henry 


By Dr. C. Alphonso Smith. of the University of Virginia—a 
life long friend. The first authoritative account of a part 
of the life of the greatest recent American short story wniter. 


How to Avoid Pneumonia 


Another ‘of the Health articles that are creating such 
wide attention and helping so many people to keep well. 


Our Military and Naval Air Service 
A well illustrated article by Frank C. Page showing how 
aviation has taken on a new impetus in the United States. 


This is only a partial list — but it serves to show how essential it 
is to read this magazine of vigorous interpretation each month. 


To acquaint new readers with the human quality and broad sweep of 





THE WORLDS WORK 





Doubleday, Page & Co. 


we will send the next five issues of Garden City, New York 
the magazine to any new reader Send me the next five issues of the World’s 
who clips the coupon and sends Work. I enclose $1.00. 
one dollar. 

iG «te dos wads chidbatwsedieetdaesseeenhs 
Doubleday, Page & Co.,GardenCity, N.Y. 
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in inventions and mechanics 
and science 


What’s new in automobiles, 
electricity and aeroplanes, in 
submarines, machinery, astron- 
omy and wireless? You will | 
find it all in the Popular Science 
Monthly. Each month all the 
new wonders are explained 
simply and clearly with the aid 
of over 300 vivid pictures. 


Popular Science 
Monthly 


Think of a magazine that gives actual pictures of all the 
new inventions and all the interesting developments in 
industry and science. Besides the hundreds of pho- 

tographs and drawings in every issue there are dia- 

0, grams for many articles that explain every detail. 
NAN 
/* % 20 


\) 


Just a few of the articles in the big November number 
are listed opposite. Besides these there are 146 other 
articles all fully illustrated. But it is impossible 

for you to get any idea of this fascinating mag- 


> wo, cb, azine until you see it and run through its 
> ~~ © 2 m ° . 
0.5%, Yo hy “ % + 160 pages of pictures and articles. 
4. ae Se ’ : 
4% No, Ye, oO Do you like to make things—well, there are 
eG & C fifty-four articles in the November number 
a uN oO that tell you how to do things just with a 
a % + hammer, a chisel, a saw and a few nails. 
. e 
4 $1.50 per year— 15 cts. a month 
4 yy 
2% ee POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
“e ban 239 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














































Thirty-Seven 
November Articles 
All Fully Illust, 
A Deadly Man-Steer 


Bicycle-Handlebar 
Estimating the Speed of | 
ing Automobiles 
Amateur Trench Electriciar 
and 131 other article 
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SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


Founded 1845 


A Weekly Digest of the World’s Progress in 
Industry —Science—Invention—Mechanics 


Through its correspondents in all parts of the world the 
SciENTIFIC AMERICAN is gathering and publishing weekly 
accurate information and data which is of inestimable 
value to American manufacturers and business men. 


Its Pages are both Interesting and Instructive 


A Partial List of the Contents of a Single Issue 


InpusTRIAL PREPAREDNESS FOR Peace | ARMORED TRACTORS IN THE EuRo- 
(What the United States Bureau of Standards PEAN WaR 


as done for the American Clay Industri 
has do 7 Clay + tre \ new weapon which may break up the dead- 


lock of trench warfare.) 

RESEARCH IN THE PRODUCTION OF | ,, ’ 

Pee | Coat Gas ror Morors 

; ; | ForeicGn Trape Arrer THE War 

INCREASING THE Use oF Woop |! | ft 

Wi pene Prants THAT ARE RESPONSIBLE 

FOR Hay Fever 
STRATEGIC Moves oF THE WAR Gunrt Fisn Ixncusartors 


A New Fire Escape ror Horses | INvENtTIONS NEW AND INTERESTING 


Yearly Subscription —$4.00—52 Issues 









H.M., No 
MUNN & CO., Inc. 


Publishers of 
Scientific American, New York 


One important suggestion or idea gathered from the 
pages of the Screntiric AMERICAN may be worth 


Enclosed find $4.00, for 
which send me Screntiri 
AMERICAN for one year 


more to you than the cost of a subscription for 
a lifetime. Send the coupon to-day. 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 


Woolworth Bldg,, New York City 
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Oh what joy, oh what fun! Everybody’s on the ru 
Father, Mother, Auntie Sue, Uncle John and Brother, too. 





Outlook Offers 


for 1917 


FOR THE MINDS AND HEARTS OF ALL THE FAMILY 
FOR THE YOUNG ANDOLDER—OLD AND VERY YOUNG 























Something that will interest and de- 

ies light the children, be helpful to the 
B QO QO K parent and teacher, or entertain the lover 
Qamcameemcacamoameun of brilliant and thrilling tales of fiction 
Sloss 6 euitite tak is always welcome in every family. 
Piietoeiven angle SEND FOR OUR LITTLE BOOK 
I We find it is the same. i OF SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1917 
! Now, let us stop and think— I . a 
| Here is a link that binds; J We will ge — = — 
i Here is a friend indeed, j Foye, Whneut charge, 
* For friendly hearts and minds. = 
i i 
Ge gb The Outlook Company 





395 Fourth Avenue New York 





Dearie you, dearie me! What can all the matter be ? 
Read our story; then you’ll know why we all are running so. 
(as Ss A A Re a A A ISLES NER 
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The Winter Fashions- 


NUMBER OF 








—now ready—presents the Winter mode at its height. 
In the late autumn, style experiment becomes style 
certainty. Furs, hats, costumes take on definite lines, 
You must know—now—what Fashion finally stamps 
with her favor. 


The Winter Fashions Number of Vogue pictures and 
describes fully everything that bears the cachet of smartness 
for Autumn and Winter. In the next month you will spend 
hundreds of dollars for your winter furs, wraps, frocks, and 
accessories, Any reader of Vogue will tell you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gowm 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more you can afford. 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny frac- 
tion of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not 
only may you have before you, at this important season, 
Vogue's great special Fashion Numbers, but all through the 
Winter and the coming Spring the numbers that follow them, 


Here Are Your Twelve Numbers: 
Winter Fashions Number Nov. 1 


Showing the mode in its Winter culmination—charming models 
smart couturiers evolve for theic privatc clientele. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Those graceful littletouches that 
make the smart woman smart, 
where to get them and how to 
use them. 

Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Vogue's solution of the Christ- 
mas gift problem. A new idea. 

Holiday Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical ideas 
for holiday entertaining. 

Lingerie Number Jan. I 
Fine linen for personal use and 
for the household. 


Sqrtnd Millinery Feb. 15 
ats, bonnets and toques from 
the famous milliners. 


Sage a =. 1 

orking models fo: r 

Summer wasdeobe. 7 

Paris 

Spring Openings Mar. 15 
The Spring exhibitions of the 
leading couturiers of Paris. 


Spring Fashions Apr. 1 
The ast word on Spring gowns, 
blouses and accessories, 


& 
Motor and Southern Jan.15 Smart Fashions for ° “ 
New aliens in motor cars and Limited Incomes _ Apr. 15 3” vy < 
the new clothes for the south- First aid to the fashionable woe 4d * > 4: 
nani, man of not unlimited means. > ee x %. 
Forecast of *Brides and Summer Homes é#». FD op 
Spring Fashions Feb. 1 (See Special Offer) May 1. A mi Oo 2. 
Earliest authentic news of Spring journey “thro” pleasures and 4 4° . we “ye 
styles illustrated. palaces.” News for the bride, oo aS <P? ¢° “y 
«\ © 3) 
Don’t Send Money FJ ag Sr” 
Don’t bother to enclose a check, or evento writealetter. The £7 y | oo” ae 
coupon opposite will do and is easier and quicker. With one 4 oO” s so vy Ped 
stroke of the pen you will solve your entire clothes problem. 4 Oo > we 
° 


By mailing the coupon you are, for the whole six months, 7 
assured valuable and new ideas and insured against ¢ 
costly failures, 
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© Vogue 


*SPECIAL OFFER 
HE Winter Fashions Number 


of Vogue is now ready. If you 
mail the coupon and enclose $2 
now, we will start your subscrip- 
tion to Vogue with the Winter 
Fashions Number and send you 12 
additional numbers, making in all 
13 issues of Vogue. 


(OR) If it is more convenient for 
you to open a charge account with 
us, send us the coupon now with- 
out money. We will start your 
subscription to Vogue with the 
Winter Fashions Numberand send 
you || additional numbers, mak- 
ing in all 12 numbers of Vogue. 
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authority. It has 


Remember please — 
It is the outdoor 


to add Ovttne to your list of magazines 
been so recognized for more than thirty-four years. 
Editorially it is as broad as the great outdoors. It is the monthly voice 
» large a part of our national life 
illustra- 


the sports that 8 
1000 ‘‘cracking’ 


months of Ourrne to you means nearly 2000 pages of outdoor 
* outdoor 


Twelve 
, expert advice and more than 
sutifully print 
When added or combined with 


A subscription to OvTinGe is $3.00 a year 


r magazines the price is $2.50 
der for OutiInG, by the way, may be given to any re 
or simply address Outinac—Neée 


Your « 
] agent 


lier, OF Magazine 


newsd 
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Tied to a Desk? 
Ora House? Ora Hobby? Ora Hubby? 


Have you forgotten how to play? Do 
you talk as if you were dictating a letter, 
or dismissing a cook, or lecturing on the 
lesser plants of the frozen tundras? 


Play With Us! 


Vanity Fair likes to play. We have never grown up, and we don’t intend to. 
We don’t see the importance of always being earnest. We refuse to have a 
mission, except the mission of not having a mission. We dare to live and laugh; 
to enjoy the arts, graces, refinements, and pleasures of life. We dare to play! 






Don't be an old maid, or an old bachelor, 
or an old bore! 











Play with us, and you will find your- tionally, theyareall plain knittingtoyou. 
self in a new-found land, entirely sur- You have something new and fascinat- 
rounded by invitations. You cantalk! ing tosay onevery topicof the moment. 
The round-eyed debutante, the high- You dothings you neverdaredto do be- 
tiaraed dowager, the soulfulvers librist, fore. You keep the dinner party amazed 
the visiting celebrity, the romantic old until the hostess, rising up, calls you 
ruin known as Aunt Maria—conversa- biessed, and vows to ask you again, 


One single dollar makes you 


the life of the party 


How is all this accomplished? Easily—by filling out this coupon for six issues of Vanity Fair. 
In its pages you will find enough fresh, new, bubbling things to keep you in dinner conversa- 
tion for the rest of the season, 





People who can sparkle are always more popular than people who can only prose or 
preach, You, reading Vanity Fair, will shed your dignity, thaw out your disposition, AOE 
drown your sorrows like unwanted kittens, and land with one graceful parabola a 
in the front row of a perpetual pleasure party. + 


€ 
Don’t be a Peter Bell—you remember, a dollar by the river’s brim a simple > sone 
dollar was to him, and it was nothing more. Be one of those far-sighted Se ove 
persons—like Rockefeller or Henry Ford—and realize that your dollar & HY 5? 
isn’t merely a dollar; it means more; it means social grace, social ag e¥ Ps 9 
aplomb, social success—it means VANITY FAIR. s 


er 
9 
VANITY FAIR eee 
Condé Nast, Publisher Frank Crowninshield, Editor a? - 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The paper that stands for 
America’s best family life— 
the favorite home weekly. 
Young in name but 
providing for all ages. “Uppy 
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1917 will be a great STORY YEAR in The Companion. 12 Great Serials or Groups and 250 Short Stories, Y 
a thousand Articles and Suggestions, a thousand Funnyisms. Special Pages for the Family—Boys—Girls y 
Children. New Pictorial tions—Sports, Games, Receipts, Doctor’s Counsel, etc.—52 issues a year— Y 
loaded with the best. No other publication in the world like it. i 
4 

a 

Uh 





he Youtihs|Gompanion 


The “BEST TWO” Offer includes the famous Fashion Authority, Yy 
McCall’s Magazine—all for $2.10. Yj 



















Every new subscriber who at once cuts out this offer and sends it with $2.10 
will receive all the following: 
1—THE YOUTH’S COMPANION—52 issues of 1917. 
2—All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1916 FREE. 
3—The Companion Home Calendar for 1917. 
4—McCALL’S MAGAZINE—12 Fashion Numbers, 1917. 
5—One 15-cent McCall Dress Pattern— 
your choice for 2c. stamp. cM9 
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COMPANION 
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From Puck Readers: 


On Tour. 

I get PUCK every week and am a great admirer 
of it. It is a good clean paper, and thoroughly 
enjoyable. EDDIE LEONARD. 

The Minstrel. 


New York City. 

I have been reading PUCK steadily for the past 
six months, and it is certainly entitled to the title 
it bears as “ America’s Cleverest Weekly.” The 
mere fact that PUCK is so generously criticized 
by the sanctimonious is encouraging, and very 
amusing to those of us who know what it means 
to incur the righteous wrath of the pure in heart. 
I wish you every success in balding up your val- 
uable and indispensable weekl 

ROBERT E. BAKER. 


Baltimore, Md. 


1 would not miss my weekly copy of PUCK for 
twice what I pay for it. . L. TAYLOR. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Ihave been a reader of PUCK for upward of 
thirty years, and I have poe considered it the 
foremost periodical of its class. Permit w to 
congratulate vou on osemary.". You such sweet and 
clean stuff as “ our readers woe 
appreciate more cau the aren. 


CHAFFEE FREET. 

New York City. 
I cannot refrain hd pens on your 
Easter number. It is ‘ork of consummate art. 


ARTHUR LEONARD ROS ROSENBERG. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Your ideas are ’w ements of a hing in 
this country. aa WARREN. 


Shreveport, La. 

I want to express my apprec jation of your ex- 
cellent humorous paper. think the piciees are 
lovely and the humor spon 
and I am glad to note the 
taken place, as I am a very old su ber, having 
read the paper for a number of years, 


Corwin Springs, Mont. 
I read all the best wevklies ; t come to me in 
a big bundle. Usually I open PUCK first, because 
l appreciate the pictures and —_— work. They 
are fine. AMES SHINE. 





This Way Out, 
Mr. Gloom! 





These eloquent paragraphs — 
among hundreds in our files — tell 
you more concisely, more interest- 
ingly, more sincerely than we could 
write, why some 60,000 new read- 
ers have expelled gloom from their 
work-a-day world through a weekly 
communion with the reborn 


2 


10 Cents a Copy Everywhere 


If your newsdealer cannot supply you, 
an easy method of putting Puck on pro- 
bation for the next three months is to fill in 
the coupon below, pin it to adollar bill and 
await the arrival of thirteen numbers of 
the only periodical of its kind in America. 


leteieletetteteie tated tlle kel ahh kth kth dt k ee tk) 


PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
210 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Enclosed find one dollar (Canadian $1.13, Foreign 
$1.26), for which send PUCK, for three months, to 


CITY AND STATE 
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Something -To- Do 
Is a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


It tells the boys how to make all sorts of 
things out of wood, leather and metal. 

It tells the girls how to make beautiful and 
useful things out of cloth, how to help mother 
prepare dainty lunches, etc. It is packed full 
of useful, entertaining and amusing things 


For Your Boy or Girl 


SOMETHING SOMETHING 
to Look At to Grow 

to Look For to Stage 

to Color to Illustrate 
to Copy to Draw 

to Write About to Draft 

to Model to Read 

to Weave for Sunday 
to Cut and Paste to Remember 
in Cloth to Laugh at 
in Leather to Puzzle Over 
in Wood to Listen to 
in Metal for Luncheon 


Something to Work For 


You've been looking for a really good 
magazine for your boy or girl. Here it is— 
SOMETHING-TO-DO. Subscriptions are 
coming in by the thousand. 


One Dollar 


Brings this wonderful magazine to you 
for a full year 


(Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) Twelve issues. 
Money Refunded if dissatisfied. Address 
Something-To Do, Bostoz, Mass. 


Just pin a dollar bill here 
and write your — 


mailing address in this margin 





ANNA ALICE CHAPIN’S 


Stories from the Operas, 
told for Younger Readers 


The Story of the Rhinegold 


The book contains the four operas of Wagner’ 
“Nibelungen Ring”—The Rhinegold, The Wal 
kiire, Siegfried, the Gétterdammerung—woven 
into the form of a story. 


Wonder Tales from Wagner 


The stories of five operas are told in this 
volume: The Flying Dutchman, Tannhiuser 
Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg. 


Wotan, Siegfried and Briinnhilde 


In her interesting study of these three char 
acters of Wagner, the author has caught the very 
essence of the spirit of Wagner’s treatment of 
the Nibelungen Ring, on both the literary and 
the musical sides. 


Konigskinder 
Here is told the story of Humperdinck’s opera, 
of the Royal Children—of the King’s Son who 
leaves the luxury of the Contented Kingdom, 
and of the lovely Goose Girl who lives with the 
wicked Witch. 
Illustrated. $1.25 each 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 




















Educating the 
Child at Home 


By ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


ERE is guidance for mothers and 

all others responsible for the 
home life of children. This is not a 
question of elaborate apparatus or a 
mastery of pedagogy. An _ under- 
standing of child nature and common 
sense have been found by Mrs. Lynch 
and others the prime factors in the 
beginning of education at home. There 
are successful schools where these ideas 
are practised, and many individuals 
are applying them. This book shows 
how. Its fresh outlook, sturdy sense, 
and simple explanations, will make it a 
blessing in many homes. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 nei 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
FOODS AND BEVERAGES 


ESCRIBES every food or beverage of which you have ever 
D heard—and a great many more—telling how each is produced 
and prepared for market, its varieties and grades, and the best 
way to select, care for, and use it. The book is accurate, au- 
thoritative and complete—no effort or expense was spared to make 
it reliable and comprehensive in every respect. 

The variety of the text is remarkable. When buying a chicken, 
do you know how to tell if it is fresh and tender?—turn to page 
504 for direction! You may wish to read up on Caviar or fancy 
Liqueurs or Truffies—you’ll find all the information that an epi- 
cure could desire. The descriptive list of Wines, more than 1,000 
titles, is the most complete ever compiled. Mineral Waters gives 
thirty-nine different springs, their locations and their specific 
qualities. Examples could be continued indefinitely, for 1,200 
subjects are treated. 

For many people this work holds a fascination greater than 
that of a “‘ best selling’ novel. It takes you all over the world— 
and every line you read has real educational value. It corrects 
many popular errors and adds a new interest—in some cases, an 
almost romantic charm—to the foods by which we live. 

With prices on all food products advancing, buying for home, 
restaurant, and hotel must be done more carefully than ever 
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before. This splendid work should save you many times the 
purchase price by its wealth of instruction on the wise selection of 
provisions. 

The book contains over 500 illustrations, of which 80 are full- 
page COLOR PLATES, pronounced by the press “the most 
beautiful that have ever appeared in a work of encyclopedic 
character in this country.’’ These color plates portray lifelike 
reproductions of game birds, fish, vegetables, fruits, spices, cheese, 
meat cuts, etc.—more than 200 subjects are depicted. Many of 
these plates are of unusual interest. For example, the vanilla 
orchid, flowering and ripening in the tropical luxuriance of a 
Mexican forest; the fruiting branch of a coffee bush (with an 
anatomical diagram of the berry); the curious growth of the 
cashew-nut, etc. Many fruits are shown, familiar to all by name, 
but seen by few in their fresh condition, as the guava, sweet sop, 
mangosteen and star-apple—a section of the last-named (though 
painted from life) looking almost too elaborate to be true! 

Supplementing the color pages is a wonderful collection of 
photographs, natural and technical, from all parts of the world, 
illustrating almost every conceivable form of food—from the 
abalone, a Pacific coast shellfish, to the wintergreen plant, which 
affords the original flavor of that name. There are pictures of the 
cheese industry in Holland and Denmark; sugar-beet cultivation 
and beet-sugar manufacture; oysters, from the ‘seed’ to a 
seven-year old “ giant,”” and oyster planting and gathering in the 
United States and France; sugar-cane plantations, harvesting, etc., 
in Hawaii, Cuba, and South America; pineapple growing in Hawaii 
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and Florida; tea gathering and curing in India, China, and Japan; 
cocoa growing and preparation in the West Indies and elsewhere; 
cocoanut groves in Porto Rico, the Philippines, etc. To enu- 
merate all would require many pages. 

The APPENDIX contains, among other valuable fea ures, a 
Dictionary of Food Terms in Five Languages. Each dictionary 
is carefully repeated—as French-English, German-English, Italian- 
English, and Swedish-English. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FOODS AND BEVERAGES 
will be found of constant service as a reference volume. It pre- 
sents, in quickly available form, information which in many cases 
is not found in any other work—and still more frequently would 
necessitate a search through a dozen or more books. No other 
book, or sét of books, covers the field with anything like the same 
thoroughness. 

This volume has a unique history. It was, under the title 
of The Grocer’s Encyclopedia, originally produced as a technical 
reference volume for wholesale grocers and others dealing in, or 
manufacturing, foods, but the concise accuracy of its contents, its 
entertaining style, and its wealth of illustrations have rapidly 
resulted in a preponderant demand from libraries, universities, 
colleges, normal schools, high schools, domestic science teachers 
and officers of the U. S. Army Commissary Corps. 

This Encyclopedia represents a labor of love rather than a 
business investment, for it cost nearly $50,000 to produce, yet it 
sells for only ten dollars. 

Write for descriptive folder or fill out coupon below. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ° 
Please send on 5 days’ approval, delivery prepaid, a copy of THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF FOODS & BEVERAGES, for which find enclosed 
for $10.00. It is understood that the book is subject to return at your expense, 
with price refunded, if not satisfactory. 
Name 


Address 
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“‘A story of storm-tossed love”’ 


‘The World For Sale 


By 
SIR GILBERT PARKER 


Author of “* The Money Master,’ etc. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says: “It was a daring 
thing to inject a gipsy quarrel and feud into the 
plans and hopes and love of a Canadian captain of 
industry. But Sir Gilbert succeeds triumphantly 
in his audacious experiment. . . . The love story 
is treated with delicacy and charm and is notable 
for its effect of freshness and beauty.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: “The Cana- 

lian Northwest, this time, and the author’s pic- 
turesque craftsmanship at its best. Sir Gilbert 
Parker knows how to make his characters one with 

their environment; he knows how to give indi- 
viduality to the populace in the background. His 
handling of the tumultuous mobs in this story is 
admirable; he makes its units stand out for a 
moment to heighten its collective effects. There is, { 
moreover, a new interest here—the Gipsy. . 

But it is the love story that counts most, romantic, 
gripping—one of the best Sir Gilbert has written 


in several years.” 


THE BOSTON HERALD says: “A robustly ro- 
mantic story of storm-tossed love and fierce fight- 

ing in development of a frontier section. From | 
cover to cover, a story replete with action. .. . 
Ranks with “The Money Master’ as the best fiction 
he has written since he became a British ‘M. P.’” 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 








HARPER & BROTHERS [ESTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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East and West Praise 


THE RISING TIDE 


By 
MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “‘The Iron Woman” etc. 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: 


“Nothing in the way of fiction could be more thoroughly of the pres: 
day and hour than Mrs. Deland’s latest novel. In ‘The Rising Ti 
she lays bare the restless soul of the modern woman who is bound 
be man’s equal in all things. . . . In ‘The Rising Tide’ Mrs. Deland 
written a novel that is very close to human nature.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEDGER says: 


“A new novel by Mrs. Deland is always a joy. When, as in ‘1 
Rising Tide,’ she brings her talents to bear upon one of the most diffi 
problems of our time, setting up the new thought against the old 
perfect fairness and understanding, she not only give pleasure, but s 


makes a distinct contribution to the discussion regarding the changing 


order. . . . Mrs. Deland has lost none of her skill. The characterizati. 
of the strait-laced community who form the chorus in poor Fredd 
little tragedy recalls the delightful people of the old Chester tales.” 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN says: 


““Margaret Deland has long been recognized as one of our most subt 
delineators of character, an author whose gift for characterization | 
given her a distinct place among modern novelists. Her latest sto: 
‘The Rising Tide,’ contains a number of sharply contrasted ‘type- 
while its humor is delicious. Mrs. Deland is keenly observant in | 
study of human nature and the little traits of character peculiar 
nearly all people never seem to escape her notice. The heroine of t 
story is the fearless, independent girl of to-day, who has little revere: 
for the things once held sacred. . . . The novel is captivating in its huma 
ness, containing many exquisite comedy touches and some charact: 
drawing of exceptional subtlety.” 


THE CHICAGO HERALD says: 


‘‘Here is an unusual novel, strong, thoughtful, wise, far-seeing, sy 
pethetic. In another decade, when the acuter problems of yesterday a 
to-day shall have attained less poignant perspective, it may even be cal! 
great.” 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [EsTaBLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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RAINBOW’S 


Rex 


Author of 
“The Spoilers,” 
** Heart of the Sunset,” 
* The Barrier.” 













flavor into his new book, its struggles against the 
Spaniards, the cruelty and bravery of the contest, a 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Just Published 





END 


By 


A Romance of the 
Cuban War 
of 
Independence 















































— 


by a magnet to just the 
right setting for the thrilling 
kind of a story he 


it for the novelist’s use. 


man to leave any of it untasted. 
oranges, humor is in it all. 


Illustrated. 


AGAIN Rex Beach 


has been drawn as 


tells so well. 


The Cuba of twenty years ago offers 

a rich crop of romance for the picking, 
and Beach realized that time had now ripened 
So he has put all its 


lost treasure, Southern beauty and love, fighting and fili- 
bustering, and an Irish-American hero, who was not the kind of 












Beach 


Author of 

** The Silver Horde,” 
The Iron Trail,” 

“The Net.” 




















And, like seeds in the Cuban 


$1.35 net 


[EsTABLISHED 1817] 
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Two New Novels 





SECOND CHOICE 


By WILL N. HARBEN 








anew 
i x ques Wena neny of } 
| ovoryhere sardines eae bho 

ven at humor 
bh. maaren © enorme eves | 


” NE of the best 
Southern 


stories this capable 
written. Mr. 


Harben is at once a realist and a humorist, 


novelist has 


two admirable qualities, and they show at 
. Will do 
‘Second Choice’ is 
a sane, wholesome book with an uplift that 
never interferes with an absorbing story.” 


—N. Y. World. 


Second 


their best in this new volume. . . 
the reader's heart good. 





Choice 


By 
WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “Mam’ Linda,” “Abner Daniel,” ete. 
LIVE with the spirit of youth, its as- 
pirations and its love-glow, and con- 

taining a chuckling new vein of humor— | 

a novel of Georgia by Will N. Harben, but 

more than that, a novel of intensely human 

people for every reader everywhere. 

The younger ambitious son of a poor farm- | 
er is attracted by the daughter of a proud 
but impoverished family. His brother’s 
conduct costs the hero his position and his 
sweetheart. Years later, after he has made 
a second start in life, he makes a second 
choice in love. 


$1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Frontispiece. 


| in the Mexican army. 


[ESTABLISHED 1817] 





A Peaceful Scene from 


Peace 


and Quiet 


By 
EDWIN MILTON ROYLE 


Author of “The Squaw Man” 


A STORY of youth and high spirits 
showing the love of a girl and a ma: 
both full of the joy of life. An adventurou 
young American (just out of Princeton an 
cut off by his father) believes that he want 


| peace and quiet, but he scarcely looks fo 


it in the right place—modern Mexico. H. 
gets mixed up with revolutionists, smuggler: 
filibusterers, and finally becomes an offic: 
And, of course, th 
love affairs in this dashing tale of thrill 
and humor are not peaceful either. 


$1.35 net 


NEW YORK 


Frontispiece. 
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“The season's 
best novel.” 


Buffalo News 











RUPERT 


“The Hughesian appendix to the deca- 
logue. . . . Riper and wiser than anything 
Mr. Hughes has yet done in full-length 
fiction. Philosophically valid and stylis- 
tically superb.” 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Mr. Hughes has the unexpected turn of 
thought and can give the surprising twist 
to circumstances and the piquant touch 
to character which holds the novel reader 
to his page. He is as contemporary as a 
newspaper new from the press and con- 
ducts his story with an uncomparable non- 
chalance. His philosophy is basic, sen- 
sible and right.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Tt startles us. Up-to-date fiction of the 
strongest American quality.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“At least for the hour, the great American novel has appeared. 


Fant [3 
MMANDMENT 


By 











‘‘The Great American Novel’ ! | 


} 
“Mr. Hughes’s | 
masterpiece.” 
New Haven 


Journal-C ourier 


- Los Angeles Times 








HUGHES 


“Rupert Hughes is a sort of surgeon- 
general to smart society. This expert 
man with a silken slither of knife, uncovers 
with neat precision the ailments of this 
class. A brilliant piece of work with no 
hesitations or from the 
plainest of plain speaking on this para- 


turning aside 


mount subject.”—Washington Star. 


“The brilliant author presents a story of 
intense interest to every grown man and 
woman in America.’’-—Boston Globe. 


“Mr. Hughes does not stop with any one 
viewpoint. He examines each thought- 
fully and with candor, intent primarily 
upon viewing truth undistorted by pre- 
judice or tradition... . / A story of unfailing 


interest.” —Philadelphia Press. 


It’s written with a felicity 


of style, an artistry of metaphor and simile, a keenness of thought and an accuracy of 


character delineation that may well keep it as one of the great American novels. 


For 


interest, the sheer interest of what a paragraph on a page contains, Mr. Hughes has a 


facility nothing short of fascinating . . 


. a prose orchestration of pronounced themes in 


American life-—Gorpan Ray Youna in The Los Angeles Times. 


$1.40 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
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Two Notable Successes 


SEVENTEEN 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“If, at this ‘ate date, one returns to a book that has been steadily 
best-selling since the day of its publication, it is out of pure grat; 
tude to the author. ‘Seventeen’ deserves more than one, it desery: 
several ‘visits.’ .... It is an encouraging sign of the times that sterling work like this |). 
met with such popular response from a public which has been so much belabored of |.| 
for its lack of taste in the selection of its favorites.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

“This is a most entertaining and wholesome book on a theme which requires delicate 
handling. Mr. Booth Tarkington has achieved a real triumph by avoiding the extremes of 
cynicism and sentimentality, and none will laugh more heartily at his comedy than thos: 
who have experienced the symptoms so faithfully described in the portrait of William.” 

—London Spectator 

***Seventeen’ is a delicious piece of work. It is a piece of work that would mak: 
writer’s reputation if it stood alone. As a matter of fact, however, the delicate humor 
and restraint with which Mr. Tarkington here handles a theme that lesser writers would 
turn into horseplay, are evidence of the ripest fruits of years of literary craftsmanship 

—Philadelphia Evening Telegrap 
“The humors of ‘Seventeen’ are unbounded, and morose must be the reader whos: 
appreciation of them is also unbounded.’’—Boston Transcript. 





t 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net 


The Border Legion 


By ZANE GREY 


Are you weary of the monotony of every-day life, and do you long for real 
romance? Zane Grey is the magician who can bring it to you in one moment 
if you open the pages of ‘The Border Legion.” Here are men—and a woman, 
too—whose days are filled with thrills of danger, fighting, love and daring. 


“Grey never forgets his mountains, his canyons, his wonderful scenery; his de 
scriptive work is strictly first-class, while his love story is gripping, one of the sort 
that makes the reader forget the time.” —Detroit Free Press. 

“Here is a book, it is true, dealing with Western people, with cowboys and outlaws 
with death as well as with life, but it deals with it masterfully; it subordinates mer 
picturesque detail and exciting situations to the real purpose of serious fiction, th: 
exhibition of human character and human idiosyncrasy.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“Zane Grey writes of the turbulent West as one that knows. In ‘The Border Legion’ 
beats the rapid pulse of fierce adventure.”’—Boston Herald. 

“Mr. Grey is unsurpassed as a creator of powerful characters and as a narrator of 


deeds of action.”’—Boston Advertiser. Illustrated. $1.35 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS [ESTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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| A VOICE in the 


OG Reece 
b GRACE L LUTZ Jf 


A Voiceinthe 
Wilderness 


By 
GRACE L. H. LUTZ 

















abundance 


HERE is 


of humor 


an 
and amusing 
incidents in this story of a 
girl tenderfoot and the way in 
which she reformed a rough 


Western And 
wrapped up in the fun, so that 


community. 


it is a part of it, is a spiritual 
note so often missed in modern 
fiction, the kind of note which 
makes Grace Lutz’s stories so 
popular. 

On her way from her shel- 
to the 
school where she was to teach, 


tered home Arizona 
the heroine got off her train 
by accident twenty-five miles 
from her destination. She was 
rescued from the dangers of 
the desert and from a man’s 
brutality by “the Boy.” This 
was but the beginning of her 
new life. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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| J ust Published 





This Way 


to 
Christmas 


By 
RUTH SAWYER 


Author of 
** Seven Miles to Arden” 


CHRISTMAS book for 

any age—provided that 
you have kept the heart of a 
child. It 
alone, though there is every- 
that children 
it is the kind of a book that a 
grownup who has begun to 
to a child will finish 


for his or her own pleasure. 


is not for children 


thing in love; 


read it 


An Irish couple, a gipsy, an 
j g1ps) 

American, a German, and an 

old all 


tales to a little boy, the friend 


negro tell Christmas 
Barney tells a 
story of The Wee Red Cap; 
Old 


Apple; Uncle Joab relates how 


of a fairy. 


Fritz, of The Christmas 
Santa Claus once gave Christ- 


mas to “de critters.” 


book to 


aloud before winter fires when 


It is a be read 
Christmas is near, and under 
summer trees when Christmas 
is so long a-coming, that we 
to reassured of its 


want be 


existence. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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Between 


Two Worlds 


By 
PHILIP CURTISS 
HE story of a young man 
who was led by Love out 
of his own world. 

“The romance is there, pe- 
culiar, typical, exceptional and 
exclusive—as germane to the 
great city as are its hawkers’ 
Here 
interesting essay in a vast and 
still field of 
offering ample scope and verge 
all. Of this field Mr. 
Curtiss’s book discloses new 
strange aspects, 
of 


times and temperaments, al- 


matutinal cries. is an 


fallow fiction, 


for 
with a 


and 


close study present-day 
most disquieting in its resolute 
consistency.” 


—Phila. North American. 


“Most chroniclers of the 
night life of Broadway are 
zestfully engaged in explora- 
tion of a muck heap; Mr. 


Curtiss manages to extract a 
pretty romance.” 


Herald. 


s 1.35 net 


— Boston 


Frontispiece. 


NEW YORK 
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New Fiction Just Published 


The 
Shining 
Adventure 


By 
DANA BURNET 


1uthor of 


‘ > bP 
* Poems 


A STORY of children and 
* * grown-ups, of humor and 
poetry, of democracy and char- 
ity, of royal titles and alder- 
men’s and it all 
takes place in Gramercy Park 
and O’Connor’s Alley, New 
York City. The book has a 


charm all its own, but if you 


platforms 


try to stick it into the pigeon- 
“adult fic- 
it bulges over into that 
books that chil- 
It will make you 
smile and perhaps it will make 
you cry, but at all events it will 
make you say that not all of 


Mr. Burnet’s poetry goes into 


hole of ordinary 
tion” 
reserved for “ 


dren lov —" 


his verse, 


4 hws King was seven when 

he set out in search of his 
real kingdom. He 
the Park, 


wooden sword on his side and 


decided on 
and, girding his 
with a bag full of pennies, he 
set forth to find his people and 


to occupy it. 


Frontispiece x $1.30 net 


HARPER & 








BROTHERS 




















Every 
Soul Hath | 
Its Song | 


By 
FANNIE HURST 
Author of 
“ Just Around The Corner” 


O HENRY’S mantle has 

* fallen on Fannie Hurst’s 
shoulders. Warm-hearted real- 
ism is the keynote of this book 
by the writer who has become 
the instrument through which 
the City voices the pathos and 
the humor of its obscure work- 
ers. 

In this new book Miss Hurst 
shows the same insight into the 
romantic possibilities of ob- 
scure lives which may seem 
sordid, the same quality of ur- 
ban humor which marked the 
writer's earlier book. But there 
is a new depth and a wider 
Miss Hurst 


popularity 


field of interest. 
stands in to-day 
very near the head of American 


short-story writers. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


[EsTABLISHED 1817] 


Lovers’ 
Knots 


By 
ELIZABETH 
JORDAN 
Author of 
“* May Iverson’s Career 


Qream of youthful. k 


’ 
for all the world—si: 


all the world loves a loy 
Young readers will: hear in 


these vicissitudes and adv 

tures the strains of their own 
tender passion, and older lovers 
will catch the their 
emotional youth. The autho 
covers practically every phase 
of love-making, from the dilem 
ma of the 


echo of 


young man who 
cannot get his loved one alone 
long enough to propose to her, 
to that of the youth, who, “in 
a rehearsal,” practices a pro 
posal on one girl with a viev 
to its effect on another. 

“Mr. Waldo 
Amuses the Baby,” “Bill 

Bates, “Thirty 

three Cents, Plus,” “An Inter 
lude,” “A Game of Tag 

“Mr. Brinkley to the Rescue,” 
“The Far-Away Road,” “To 
Meet Miss Pomeroy,” “Her 
Man Friday,” “Man Pro 
poses,” “The Young Man in 
Peacock Alley,” ~ “Philip's 
*‘Furnis Man,’”’ “A Readjust 
ment,” “The Girl Who Loved 
Lord Herbert.” 


The titles are: 


Preferred,” 


Frontis pire ce. $1.25 net 


NEW YORK 
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Just 


Published 





The 
Mysterious 








Stranger 











4 A story of the supernatural. Mark 
Twain seems alive again. Inthis most 
New important work of his laterlife,hishumor, &Y [@femMyYsTERIOUS 


Book 


by 


MARK 


TW 


AIN 


his scorn of yranny, mental or physical, 
are as Vigorous as in the old days, and he 
holds up the short-comings of the human 
race for our laughter or our tears. Whim- 
sical, strange, fascinating, is the book 
in short, Mark Twain. 

Against the Gothic background of a 
small Austrian village at the end of the 
sixteenth c¢ ntury—with a halo of the 
town’s benefactor—stands the Myste- 
rious Stranger, one of the most extraor- 





STRANGER - 4) 
MARK TWAIN 








27 








dinary figures Mark Twain ever drew. 


Tilustrations in 


Just Published 





The Incredible 
Honeymoon 


By E. NESBIT 


A happy story is this, of love, of youth, 
of wanderings through summer England, 
of a chivalrous hero, and a warm-hearted 
heroine. It all began when the hero found 
himself at liberty to look for adventures. 
He spent a day or two in a quiet little 
inn; but when he went out early one morn- 
ing te test a toy aeroplane, it got caught 
in a tree, and when he jumped ‘over the 
wall after it, there She was! And then, 
in spite of the aunts who had kept her 
prisoner, began “The Incredible Honey- 
moon,” through Warwick, Stratford, Kenil- 
worth, Chester, and Wales. 


other. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


( olor. 


Then some one 
fell ill and they were parted, and after the 
separation each confessed something to the 


[ESTABLISHED 1817] 


Cloth, $2.00 net 


Just Published 


(Crown Svo, 





Angel Unawares 
A Story of Christmas Eve 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


A Christmas story set in a background of 
palms, orange-trees, and blue skies at the 
Riviera. 

Two Belgian refugees and their children 
are in financial troubles, for the beautiful 
garden that a swindler had pretended to sell 
to the wounded soldier was about to be taken 
from them. Then Angel Odell, the grand- 
daughter of an American millionaire, got 
lost on Christmas Eve, and thought the 
garden must be the opening of fairyland. 
Hidden beneath a tree Angel heard a story 
that was not meant for her ears and then 
the Belgian little folk took her for a fairy. 
A fluffy kitten with a blue ribbon round its 
neck on which a large diamond ring was sus- 
pended helped confirm this belief, and the An- 
gel brought good tidings on Christmas Eve. 


Frontispiece. 16imo, 50 cents net 


NEW YORK 
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a ‘ 
By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER People Like ‘| it 
“There is good construction in the plot which gradually gathers up all its varied threads in 
a way as to make the story increase in interest as it goes on. Mrs. Bosher is to be congrati 
that she has kept her story free from mawkish sentimentality. Her treatment of certain phas 
life is intelligent, interesting, and well worth-while.”—N. Y. Times. § “The subject of whic! 
treats and the stand she takes have been much in evidence of late in feminist literature as well 
fiction, but have not always been handled with so much restraint as we!l as earnestness as in 
Bosher’s story.”—N. Y. Evening Post. { “A Social Problem Novel of rare literary quality.—/ 
delphia American. Illustrated. $1. 


By ROBERT R. UPDEGRAFF Obvious Adanis 


Tells a fact-story of business success. “‘Obvious” Adams was an ordinary youth when he sta 
How he earned a big yearly salary, simply by doing the obvious thing intelligently, will give n 
a man—young or old—a new view of his business. 

“Every aspiring young business man in this country should read ‘Obvious Adams’ thought! 
and lay the lessons of the book to heart.” -Brooklyn Eagle. I6imo. 50 cent 


By HAMLIN GARLAND They of the High Trails 


William Dean Howells in the Easy Chair says: ‘By virtue of these, and of those other tales 
novels of his dealing with the life in the region of mountain-time, Mr. Garland has measurably -; 
ceeded to the place in the sunset held by Bret Harte and Mark Twain. . . . ‘They of the High Tr 
is a succession of romances kindred in spirit with those stories of ‘Main-Travelled Roads.’ . . . *] 
Remittance Man’ is the best in a group of stories which are-all courageously and originally imagined 
. .. His feeling of proportion, his love of beauty in nature, keeps him from betraying his reader.” 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


By RUTH SAWYER Seven Miles to Arden 


A story of the open road—of a lovable, vivacious witty heroine, Celtic by race and an act 
by profession. 
“A very charming, dainty fairy story for grown-ups.”—N. Y. Times. 
“The heroine is charming, bright and fantastical; she holds the stage continuously and ke: 
the reader's eyes on her.”—N. Y. Sun. 
Surely no more delightful whimsy ever sprang forth from a writer’s fancy.”—Philadelphia Pr 
Illustrated. $1.25 net 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE The Plunderers 


A mystery story of high finance, of a secret band of shrewd and fearless men. By ingeni 
dramatic ways they relieved New York plutocrats of their superfluous wealth. This is the dra: 
that Mr. Lefevre pictures in a book alive with incident and tense with suspended interest. Wi! 
rapid movement and a succession of original and wholly unexpected developments, he shows suc: 
inclining first to one side, then to the other. Frontispiece. $1.25 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND The Hidden Spring 


*A lively story with plenty of action and zest. . . .—Detroit Free Press. 

**4 story that carries the interest of valiant endeavor.’”’—Herald, Boston, Mass. 

“How the young man wins against overwhelming odds makes a melodramatic story, one t! 
gains in interest with each chapter. The author’s hero is unusual because he is so amiable and 
dolent at first and fights so vigorously later. The girl is charming and the romance interestii 


Utica Daily Press. Illustrated. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS [EsTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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YEARS OF MY YOUTH 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 














Years 
of My 
Youth 
By 
WILLIAM 


DEAN 
HOWELLS 


\ delightful autobiography of youth and young man- 


hood 


Not only a charming picture of the early begin- 


nings of our most distinguished man of letters, but a 
ivid and graceful study of the life of the day in the 


Ohio town where Mr. Howells grew up 


He tells of 


his first efforts at writing, his love of reading, and 


of his first experience of politics 


In later chapters he 


pictures the life at the State Capital, Columbus, over 


half a century ago. 





Crown 8vro, 


The President of 
the United States 


“4 document of extraordinary interest. . . . By per- 
mitting the publication of this essay at this time he 
invites general comparison of his conduct and his 
character with the lofty standard elaborated in his 
It is the act of a strong and courageous man.” 
© “The whole book is full of interest 
for all who would weigh the President in the light of his 
Philadelphia Evening Telegram. 


study 


V. ¥. Times. 


past utterances.” 
l6mo, 


50 cents net 


America and the 


New Epoch 
By 


litically and industrially, 


CHARLES P. 


\ constructive book on what lies before this country 
because of the European war and the changed condi- 
tions which will present themselves to America, po- 
at the 


STEINMETZ 


close of the war 


Mr. Steinmetz shows how organization and democracy 


can go hand in hand; 


how we may achieve German 


efficiency without copying German methods. 
Post 8vo, $1.00 net 


Alfred 


Russel 


By 


$2.00 net | 


Books of Permanent Value 


BY WOODROW WILSON 


Wallace: 


JAMES MARCHANT 





Charles yon 
> ne : 
Frohman: S ev C 


Man: | CHARLES 

lanager ~ | FROHMAN 

and Man oe MANAGER & MAN 
Rs <  . 








By ISAAC F. 1 
MARCOSSON | 
and DANIEL 


FROHMAN U 


The authorized life of the great manager, written by 
those who had access to all the papers, correspondence, 
and records of Charles Frohman and the Empire 
Theater. Sir James M. Barrie has written a Foreword 
The biography begins with the days of barefoot boy 
hood in Sandusky, Ohio, and reveals the brilliant 
self-made American through each step of his ca- 
reer to the day of his tragic death on the war-stricken 
Lusitania. Fully Illustrated, $2.00 net 














On Being Human 


“A book to keep at hand and turn to now and then, 
as to the old essayists, the master words of those who 
know men.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 4 “Straight 
from the soul of a man who knows the real mean- 
ing of humanity, and what he says has the weight 
of that authority which comes from expert know- 
ledge.” 

Philadelphia Record. 


16mo, 50 cents net 
How We Elected 


Lincoln By A. J. DITTENHOEFER 


There are two master personalities about whom the 
world is never weary of hearing—Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Abraham Lincoln; and as time goes on it is the 
great American upon whom the larger interest of man- 
kind is centered. Judge Dittenhoefer, who became 
acquainted with Lincoln during the campaign of 1860, 
and is the last living Lincoln elector, tells of his intimate 
personal association with the man and President 


Frontispiece 50 cents net 


Letters and Reminiscences 


\ book of letters and reminiscences of the famous English scientist, supplemented by biographical partic- 


ulars 
is given in full. 


In this book for the first time the interesting and historic correspondence between Darwin and Wallace 
The reader will see how each of these great minds-traveled by paralel, but independent roads, 


toward the momentous discovery of the theory of Natural Selection. 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


Portrait. 


Crown Svo 
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$5.00 net 
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A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico 
By EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY 


“It is an engrossing story that Mrs. O'Shaughnessy has written of the crisis in Mexico and of its after 


the occupation of Vera Cruz. It is a story tense with anxiety, sober with responsibility, cheerful with wit 
there is not a touch of landscape-painting, or of character-drawing, nor a personal detail in the narrativ: 
does not in some measure help the reader to a truer understanding of, and a juster feeling for Mexico. The 
quite wonderfully enables one to see and feel ‘just how things were.’’’—North 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The Story of the Battle Hymn of The Republic 
By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


How the song which set a nation singing, and roused its patriotism to white heat, came to be written 
how it has lived is told by the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, who wrote the Battle Hymn. The story t 
detail of the influence of the Battle Hymn, how it was sung at Libby Prison"and at Washington, and how Li: 
listened, “with a strange glory in his face,” and of how through half a century its popularity has continued 
other chapters Mrs. Hall enumerates occasions when Julia Ward Howe herself recited the poem, and gives - 
of the tributes to it and its author which have com> from many famous men. 


Every-Day Words and Their en 
By ROBERT PALFREY UTTER, Ph.D., 4”; 


A dictionary is like a thermometer; we believe it only when it agrees with our feelings. U x stage it does 
because it hasn't any feelings of its own. Every-Day Words is intended to be an intermediary to establish frie: 
relations between the person who wants to know and the sources of information. It explains the meaning and 
of a thousand or more every-day words and expressions which are frequently misused or misunderstood. | 
intended to give exactly the information most often wanted, and to present it in compact 
pedantry, formality, or technicality. 


Retail Selling: 


American Review. 


OU cent 


of English, Amhe at C 
“A Quide t 0 Good Eng , 


, accessible form, wit 
Post 8vo, $1.25 


A Guide to the Best Modern Practices 
By JAMES W. FISK 


Mr. Fisk has utilized the results of large and active business experience as well as his mastery of | 
ness literature in the preparation of this alert suggestive book on the various phases of selling. He wr 
to the point, without waste of words, presenting succinctly ideas and methods which will be immediately 
ful to every man in retail business. Post 8vo, 


Body and Spirit: at sian: ~The Elements of Inter- 


$1.0 


By JOHN D. QUAC —_—a. AM., M.D. 


of * Hypnotic The utics,”’ etc. 


This sil on the subject of ‘nail herapy is written 
by the well-known physician, who proves from numer- 
ous cases observed in his own practice his theory of the 
value of suggestion as a curative force. His object 
is to interpret the true mission of the suggestion- 
ist, to make clear what this higher spiritual work really 
is, and what it is accomplishing in the control of 
disease, the transformation of character, and the 
evocation of esthetic sensibility and moral force. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


Masters of Space 


primitive methods like smoke 


and others which brought the ocean cable; 


; ti ‘ | L; » By GEORGE Bb 

nationa aw DAVIS. U.S.A 

Pourth Edition, Rex ad ond Bolerged be Gerien, B, Bh: , 

Formerly Assistant Pr fessor of Comparative and Internat 
ion Yale University. 

This revised edition of the late General Da 
standard work aims to present a comprehensive \ 
of the present-day science of international relati 
brought up to date. The declaration of London, | 
International Red Cross, neutral rights and obligati: 
in maritime war, which are specially to the fore at | 
moment, receive full attention. 

Crown &vo, $3.00 net 


By WALTER KELLOGG TOWERS 


The story of the inventors and inventions of message-sending through space. 
and fire signals,’ and eventually the semaphore, 
He pictures the life of Morse an¢ the invention and development of the telegraph; 
the telephone; 


Mr. Towers sketches brix 
heliograph, Ardois signals, « 
the researches of Thom- 
Marconi and the development of wireless telegrap! 


and the inventions of Pupin, and the work of Joha J. Carty, which have led to the latest of modern marvels, 


wireless teleph« me. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


[ESTABLISHED 1817] 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


NEW YORK 
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Splendid 
New Books 
Yr 
for Younger 
Readers 


The Way to 
the House of 
Santa Claus 
By FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT (| Larrmaness neocon wert 


tuthor of “ Little Lord Fauntler 
- 























= — — a) 


A CHRISTMAS story for little boys in which every little reader is the hero. This story tells 
how the little hero wandered in search of Santa’s home and how the Snow-White Rabbit, the 
Black Ravens, and others helped him on his way. The illustrations are large and simple in 
design and brilliant coloring Colored Pictures on Every Other Page. Square 8vo, $1.00 net 





A FOURTH book de- Tue Oriental fancy of 


voted to the exploits of vn ae tales is 
. . 108 successtTully ‘epro- 
the ingenious Mark and ents bs pe Rhead. 
his friends. This time | and his illustrations will 
they become mixed up be the Open Sesame for 
| many a child into the 


in international plots. 
: - a land of wonder. 


1 hey encamp in the build- Illustrated and uniform 
ing on a lonely Vermont with the illustrated edi- 
lake, which they discover | tions by Louis Rhead of 


* Treasure Island,” ** Rob- 
er ae . ’ ‘sibl inson Crusoe,” etc. 

< stor d , > > 

=a : Visine person. | More than 100 TIllustra- 


tions and Decorations. 


harbors a mysterious, in- 





Illustrated. $1.00 net 








Octavo. $1.50 








Tus new book, like A BOOK of charming 









Ss 
the author's successful bedtime stories to be read R 
“Joe, the Book Farmer,” | to or by young children, § 
is the story of a boy’s including stories of the Fe 
ambition to better him- animal world, tales of the 2 
self. There is an abun- fairies, gnomes, trees and le 
dance of incident, fun, and flowers, and other themes, E 
an interesting picture of each told with zest, sym- [& | 
the backwood’s existence pathy and a_ constant § | 
in the Cumberland Moun- fresh interest. ¥ 
tains. 2 | + +Sandman.- 
r Stories for Bedtime 
Illustrated. $1.00 net Illustrated. 50 cents net ett ad 





De =< =. we in possession of ** Liberty 
Y ~ 




















r 
A STORY of sisters who Tus story pictures 


find a way out of poverty 


HALL to a home and friends. 


7 They go to live with an ture of Uncle Sam's re- 
OREN w 2BURN o is 
ee aunt. Though the house 


: “4 at she occupies belongs to claiming the desert. The 
% 5s the girls, she makes exist- hero goes to Arizona and 
= ae. ence in it very hard for 


4 z if rs them. Then she departs, becomes a helper in the 
eos : 1S vA and the two girls are left of the 


the romance and adven- 


construction 


UNCLE SAM'S 
Illustrated. $1.25 net Illustrated. $1.25 net | ee 


PERCY KEESE FITZH\ 
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Two New Books by 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Ihe Boys’ Lite Of 
© Mark Twai 
& ar wain 
X 4 Being a Short Life of The 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE | Great Philosopher—Humorist 
The friend and biographer of Mark Twain relates here for readers of all ages, as 


well as for boys and girls, the life of the great humorist. No one who has read “Tom 
Sawyer” can have helped wondering whether the incidents of the whitewashing the 















30YS LIFE Of 
MARK TWAIN 























fence, giving pain-killer to the cat, and the adventures of the cave ever really happened. 
Mr. Paine’s book answers these questions. 

“It is the story,” he says, “of a boy born in the humblest surroundings, reared almost 
without schooling and amid benighted conditions such as to-day have no existence, 
yet who lived to achieve a world-wide fame; to attain honorary degrees from the great- 
est universities of America and Europe; to be sought by statesmen and kings; to be 
loved and honored by all men in all lands, and mourned by them when he died.” 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net 


Hollow Tree Nights and Days 


A new volume of tales dealing with those engaging creatures, 
Mr. ’Coon, Mr. ’Possum, Mr. Crow, and their friends. This new 
book is sure to prove as great a favorite as the two older volumes, 
“The Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book” and “The Hollow Tree 
and Deep Woods Book.” 

Mr. Bear’s Early Spring Call, A Deep Woods War, Mr. ‘Coon’s 
Star Story, Mr. Rabbit’s Star Story, Mr. Crow’s Star Story, Mr. 
Jack Rabbit Brings a Friend, Mr. Rabbit’s Wedding, Mr. ’Possum’s 
Sick Spell, How Mr. ’Possum’s Tail Becam Bare, Mr. ’Possum’s 
Car, Little Jack Rabbit and Bunty Bun, The Deep Woods Elope2- 
ment, Mr. Turtle’s Flying Adventure, Cousin Redfield and the Mo- 
lasses, Mr. Crow and the Whitewash, In Mr. Man’s Car—the titles 














é } 
| ALBE RT BIGELOW PAINE 





of these sixte n stories suggest the happy hours for the children who 
will listen to them. Fully illustrated by J. M. Condé. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS [EsTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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MARK TWAIN: A Biography. By Apert Bicerow Paine. Iilustrated 3 vols., $4.50 net; Gilt Tops, $6.00 net? 


4 Calf, $14.50 net 


nocents Abroad '"—the coming of Jos f Arc from the pen of Mark Twain was no surpris« 
We were ready to receive from hit 1is book. It has almost the simplicity, the loftiness of the Bible—it has a 
whimsical touch which makes it hus nar Mark Twain's Joan « is no cold statue in a church—no bronze 


on a pedestal, but a warm, human, loving girl 


— <a eee ee Se eS eee 





'; The Only Girl 
“= \ Who Commanded 


A Nation’s Armies 


\ simple little girl of sixteen played one 
day in a little lost village. The next year, 
in supreme command of all the troops of 
France, she led them in triumph to victory 


Great dukes bowed before this girl who 
could not read. Sinful men, men who had 
cursed and drunk and murdered all their 
days, followed her meekly. 

It is the most dramatic, the most amazing 
story in the whole story of human life. In 
the dim, far-off past, Joan of Arc went her 
shining way in France—and her story was 
never told as it should have been till it 
was told by an American— 


MARK 
TWAIN 


To us whose chuckles had turned to tears over ‘‘ Huckleberry Pinn’’—to us who felt the cutting edge of 











Read “ Joan of Arc” if you would read the most sublime thing that has come from the pen of any American. 
Read “ Joan of Arc” if you would know Mark Twain in all his greatness. It is accurate history, told in warm 


a Price Goes Up 


25 V | Novels Stories Essays 
OLUMES Humor Travels History 
The Great This is Mark Twain's own set ; 
. home of each of those who love him Because he asked 

Am e r ica n Harpers have worked to make a perfect set at a reduced price 


Before the war we had a contract price for paper, so we / 
Born poor—growing up in a uld sell this set of Mark Twain at a reduced price , 





is the set he wanted in the 





shabby little town on the The last of the edition is in sight The price of paper 
lo } pe - ‘ 
Mississippi a pilot t 4s gone up. There can be no more Mark Twainat , H 
seeker for gold—a printer the present price ar 
he { t price. 
Mark Twain was 11-16 


fnolded on the frontier of Send the Coupon Without Money 7° HARPER & 


rice a BRO 
America. There never again will be any more Mark T 4 THERS 





























wain 

The vastness of the West at the present price. Get the 25 volumes now 7 Dreskite Sqnave 
he aie New York 
the feai nee neer while you can. 

the clear philosophy Every American has got to have a set of 4 Send me, all 
the country boy were his M ste ie’ Teche Get. thi ¢ charges prepaid, a set 
and they stayed with him ir ~ SP a . ““S 4 of Mark Twain's works 
all simpli ity to the last day . ve money 4 in 25 volumes, illustrated, 
of those glorious later days This is the first announcement ofthe 4 bound in handsome green 
when German Emperor final closing of the sale. Your 7 cloth, stamped in gold, gold 
and English King, Chinese children want Mark Twain. You 7 tops and deckled edges. If not 
Mandarin and plain Ameri want him. Send this coupon 7 satisfactory, I will return them at 
can, all alike, wept for him today—now—while you are 7 your expense Otherwise I will send 
looking at it. : 7 you $1 00 within 's days and $2.00a 
4 month for 12 months, thus getting the 





# benefit of your half-price sale 


Harper & Brothers ,~... 


4 


New York pees 


3% Morocco, $15.50 net. 
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From New York to 
Anywhere in the U.S. A. 


Every American likes to have a 


well - balanced 








W. M. THACKERAY 


years to come 


library of the 
HARPER WAY makes this possible. 
opportunity not only to build for yourself, in easy stages and 
without large cash outlay, a library that you will cherish in 
but it gives you what is very important—the opportunity to judge for yourseli 


standard authors. The 
For it gives you an 


BALZAC 


whether the set you have selected meets your own exacting requirements. 
You may not have the time to browse around and satisfy yourself before purchasing. Th: 


HARPER WAY makes this unnecessary. 


or personal discomfit 


The HARPER WAY does away with any loss of tim: 
You merely make your selection from the list of 


Harper Standard Sets 


given on the other side. 


You have us send you the books at our expense. 
When they come, you look them over carefully 
at your leisure—you have ten days. You look 
at the binding—the paper—the illustrations— 
the special features—and then if you do not 
like the books — you send them back to 
HARPER'S ‘Collect.’”” You have incurred no 
expense. If you decide to keep them after a 
conscientious examination, you pay a small 
amount monthly 


The Harper Standard Sets 


are known to be superior to other editions similar- 
ly priced. Many of the works of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Eliot, appeared first in America, serially 
in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. We, therefore, 
felt it incumbent upon ourselves to make the 
HARPER EDITIONS of their works so dis- 
tinctive and of such quality as to render them 
unusually attractive. In the better homes you 
will surely find one or more HARPER STAND- 
ARD SETS—in 500,000 homes at least 


The Reason is Simple 


Each HARPER STANDARD SET has features 
which make it of additional value to the book- 
lover. Each is more than a mere edition of 
the Author’s works. For instance, the HARPER 
DICKENS contains specially written introduc- 
tions which tell who the men and women wer 
that DICKENS used in the building of his stories 
and the circumstances surrounding their creation; 
the HARPER ELIOT contains CROSS’S LIFE; 
MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, of course, can be 
found nowhere else. And that is true of our 
distinctive historical publications: President 
Wilson’s HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, the special illustrated edition of 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


The Tastes of Readers Differ 


Here Are Books for Every Taste. On the other 
side is a list of the HARPER STANDARD 
SETS. If you want to add books of distinct 
merit to your library select one from this I'st. 


If these sets were manufactured now the prices would have to be higher. 


The HARPER WAY 


there is no sale. 


ments and with the 


books yourself 
incur no risk 





Harper & Brothers 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


You Need Not Hesitate. 
antee Is Behind Every Harper Standard Set 


that leading to entire satisfaction 
is the HARPER GUARANTEE 
Won't you, while reading this announce- 
ment, turn to the other side—note the STANDARD SETS 
that are offered to you at reasonable prices 
HARPER GUARANTEE? 
check the set or sets your library is lacking and judge the 

Send for any set the HARPER WAY and 
no trouble or inconvenience. 


Est. 1817 


The Harper Guar- 




















If you are not satisfied 
upon easy pay- 


Then 


New York 


CHARLES DICKENS 
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From New York to 
Anywhere in the U. S.A. 
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Select one of thee HARPER STANDARD 

SETS—Have us send it at our expense 

You judge it 10 days—and if satisfied 
pay for it moxthly 


WOODROW WILSON 


MARK IWAIN 


| You need not hesitate—the HARPER GUARANTEE is behind every HARPER STANDARD 
SET. We send the books at our expense and if you do not like them you send them back. Build 
ur library the HARPER WAY Now is the time to place the foundation or to make additions 


If these sets were manufactured now the prices would have to be higher. 


-Any of these $1.00 monthly —Any of these $2.00 monthly 


. . a ; \ B g | 
| BRONTE aang Works 7 Cloth $1! ».00 Mark Twain Author’s National 
j «| LLS rst Series 6 Clot > ow 
HoweELt irst Seri > Cloth 2 = 
| ve Austen's WRITINGS 6 Cloth 10.80 Edition 25 Clot $25.0 
MERSON'’S WORKS 5 Clott 9 OU Bauzac’s Works iS Buck’'m 25.00 
JON QUIXOTE 4 Cloth 7.20 
SAMT EI Pepys’ Diary np CoRRES- *Bronte. Complete Works 7 4 Mor. 25.00 
)NDENCE i 4 Clot! 7.20 . . 
| nm Live Cc o 9 00 *Dickens'’s Complete Works 30 Clot! 31.00 
| raRCH’S ss loth 
| *Wrison's AMERICAN PEOPLE 5 Cloth 12.00 *Exior’s CompLteTe Works 24 Clott 31 00 
| Macau tay’s History or ENGLAND > Cloth 10.00 
j BBON 8—Tue History or THE Dec.ine Go.-psmiTu's CompLete WorkKs 2 Clot 24.00 
< > y } 
anD Fatt or THE Roman Empire 6 Cloth 12.00 Scorr’s WavERLY Nove.s 24 Clot! 25 00 
*Youne Peropie’s Liprary — Indoors 
und Out 6 Cloth 12.00 *SHAKESPEARF. Harper Edition 20 = =Cloth 31.00 
Boswe__—Lire or Sam’ JOHNSON 6 Cloth 12.00 . 
| *Marx Twarn: A Biography. By A. B Tuackeray’s Works. Library Edi- 
Pain 4 Buck’m 9.00 tion 2% 8 C'lott 1.00 
Macavutay’s Lire anp Lerrers By 
Trevelyan 2 Cloth 5.00 Mort.ey's Comptete Works 17 Clot 54 00 
SwINBURNE's Poetica, Works 6 Cloth 12.00 : 
SWINBURNE'S TRAGEDIES 5 Cloth 10.00 Green's Short History or THE 
i *Davis's Srorres or TRAVEL AND Ap- ENGLISH PEOPLE 4 Cloth 20) 00 
i VENTURE 8 Cloth 12.00 . 
*EncycLopaEDIA OF UwntTep States Green’s Suorr History oF THI 
History. , 10 Cloth 18.50 ENGLISH PEOPLE 4 14 Leath. 30.0 











me ee eee 
HARPER & BROTH RS, Frankurn Square, New York City 
GenTLEMEN: Send at your expense, prepaid and upon ten days approval, the sets I have checked If during that period thes 
unsatisfactory, 1 may return them at your expense; if I keep them I will pay according to the schedule above M Il 


ame es occcewe Send books to 


{ddress 4 ddress 


* The sets marked thus include a year’s subscription to Harper’s Maaztne, which may be sent to a different address than 
the books, or if you are already a subscriber your subscription will be extended 
* Canadian price, 10 per cent. additional 
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“The Most Interesting Magazine in The World” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1917 
© HARPER'S MAGAZINE occupies 


today the nighest position in the 
» ol l Pia 
Mignhest class of the worid magazine 


§ It has earned this position by a consis tent adherence to the purpose of 


making friends of its readers. It.has done this by always interesting them. 
It has kept its pages clean. It has followed nobody. It has lead many. 
+ 


These are the reasons that make it today the most 
magazine in the world. 

* The Boston Transcript credits HARPER’S MAGAZINE for the past 
two years with having published more short stories “ of 
than any other magazine considered. 


successful high-class 


~ 
distinctive merit 
tas the most beautiful and best printed magazine, for no limit 15 ever 
} | ; ’ 
placed on its cost, and above all, it 1s a magazine with a personality and 
700d manners—the sort you are glad to welcome into your home. 
1¢ articles in Hs iR’S avoid in general those subjects whtch have 
© The articles in HARPER'S avoi g 4 
already been discussed and ably presented in the daily press. They cover 
every field of permanent interest 
“| No complete outline of the MAGAZIN E’S plans can possibly be given 


l } ? y 
now, Dut neré are a jew notable Jeaiu res already arranged. 


**THE WHITE PEOPLE’’—a remarkable nov- 
elette by FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


O give even a hint as to the theme of this unusual story would be 

unfair to the reader. But is a story of rare spiritual quality, 
touching on the world of the supernatural, and its heroine, Ysobel, is 
one of the most charming and appealing figures in all fiction. Never 
has Mrs. Burnett written more delightfully. Never has she told a 
story which made a more immediate claim on the reader’s interest 
and sympathy. “The White People” 
will begin. in the December number. It 
will be illustrated in color by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE seldom prints 
play s, but this new drama by the au- 
thor of “The Turmoil” is such delightful 
reading, is so eminently worthy as literature, 
and is above all so intensely human that it 
is certain to be a fe ature of the gre atest in- 
terest. The hero, “ Mister Antonio” is one 
of the most real and lovable characters 
that Mr. Tarkington has created. 
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MARK TWAIN’S. LETTERS 


REAT as Mark Twain was in his books 

he was never greater, never more 
whimsically delightful, than in the letters 
which he wrote to his friends, known and 
unknown in all parts of the world. Albert 
Bigelow Paine, his biographer, after years 
of work, has succeeded in collecting these 
letters, and the best of them will be given 
to the world for the first time in HARPER’s 
MacazinE. Many of these letters were 
written to the famous men and women 
who were his life long friends, many to 
humbler folk who had come to know him 
through his books, and some to the little 
children whom he always loved. 


A YEAR OF GREAT SHORT STORIES 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE publishes more short stories than any other 
illustrated magazine —there are at least seven in every number. 
And more than this the Boston Transcript, in its annual reviews of the 
short stories of the year, has credited Harrer’s, for the past two years, 
with publishing more stories “of distinctive raerit” than any other 
magazine considered. The promise in this field is of unusual richness. 
Among those whose work will appear are Margaret Deland, Booth 
Tarkington, Mary E. Wilkins, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, Meredith 
Nicholson, Ellen Glasgow, Fannie Hurst, Forrest Crissey, Norman 
Duncan, Susan Glaspell, Clarence Budington Kelland, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Fleta Campbell Springer, Leila Burton Wells, and Howard Brubaker. 
And Harper’s is famous for its discoveries of new writers. 


MY TRIP TO THE VERDUN FRONT 
by Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT 


MONG the many American women who have done splendid ser- 
vice for France since the outbreak of the war, none has been more 
active and efficient than Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. Her splendid work 
in connection with the American Ambulance is well known. Recently 
at the very height of the great battle at Verdun she made a personally 
conducted trip to the front. Her intimate narrative of what she saw 
and what she experienced will appear shortly in the Macazine. 
Little has been printed in Harper’s MaGazineE concerning the war, 
and it is not the purpose of the editors to publish anything on those 
phases of the great conflict, which are chronicled each day in the news- 
papers. But certain human documents of heroic personal experience 
will soon appear, and some important articles dealing with social and 
economic effects of the war have been secured from the most eminent 
> authorities. 
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MORE OLD CHESTER TALES 
by MARGARET DELAND 


ROBABLY no short stories have ever 
taken so strong a hold ou the affections 
of American readers as Mrs. Deland’s tales 
of Old Chester. And now the much loved 
Dr. Lavendar is once more to be the cen- 
tral figure in a group of new stories of the 
quaint town which will appear in Harper’s 
for 1917. His kindly and humorous. philo- 
sophy and sound common sense have never 
shown themselves more delightfully than in 
this new series. 


A GREAT SERIAL NOVEL 
by GILBERT PARKER 


Ra is a novel which the author has been planning for years, a story 
that he believes will be his master-work. Like all literature that 
is really great, it has grown slowly. Little by little it has developed 
into a fascinating and tensely dramatic romance—a story of love and 
adventure—of brilliantly conceived plot and constant action. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S REMINISCENCES 


N° English writer of today has known so many of the famous men 
and women of her time as Mrs. Ward. In these delightful remi- 
niscences we have intimate pictures of such great figures as Words- 
worth, Matthew Arnold, Renan, and Taine—glimpses of the most 
interesting society of London and Paris, and a fund of personal experi- 
ence and anecdote which will make Mrs. Ward’s articles the most 
notable series of the kind that has appeared in years. The first of 
these important articles will appear in an early number. 


THE WORLD OF TODAY 


HE day of the essay is returning and the essayist has already re- 

turned. Essays of lighter sort touching on present-day themes will 
be a feature during 1917. Among those who will contribute will be 
such writers as Agnes Repplier, W. L. George, Harrison Rhodes, Alan 
Sullivan, Simeon Strunsky, E. S. Martin, Walter Weyl, Laura Spencer 
Portor, and others. 

Another sort of article—the human document—will be given a promin- 
ent place. Articles of the type of A Soul in Prison in the October 
number and The Tyranny of the Congregation in September, for 
these articles have aroused the greatest interest. And there will be 
many articles in the fields of science, industry, sociology, finance and 
economics. The leading men in these fields have already written for 
Harper’s MaGazinE notable papers which are soon to appear. 
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TRAVEL BY LAND AND SEA 


O travel about the world with the great travelers and explorers 

who write for HaRPER’s MAGazine is to travel in wise and enter- 
taining company. No other general magazine publishes so many or such 
elaborately illustrated articles in this delightful field. In 1917, Stefans- 
son, the Artic explorer, will tell of his latest dicsoveries. Donald Mac- 
millan will also contribute important material in this field, Lucian S. 
Kirtland has written delightfully of a walking trip through Japan, 
Herbert Adams Gibbons pictures with rare charm and humor life in 
some little visited continental cities, Frederic Fenger tells of strange 
experiences in one of the islands of the West Indies, and there will be 
travel articles of a unique sort by Charles W. Furlong, F.R.G.S., A 
Hyatt Verrill, Richard Le Gallienne, Maude Radford Warren, W. J. 
Aylward, Sarah Comstock, Charles Henry White,Walter Prichard Eaton, 
andothers. Interestingness and unusualness characterize a!! these articles. 


DIPLOMATIC DAYS by 
EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY 


UITE as delightful as Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
O nessy’s recent book, ““A Diplomat’s 
Wife in Mexico,” will be her articles that 
will soon appear in Harper’s MAaGazine. 
They cover a period of fascinating interest. 
There are vivid pictures of the last days 
of the Diaz régime, the triumphal entry of 
Madero, and the fall of the Madero gov- 
ernment. One is given intimate glimpses 
of diplomatic society. Many distinguished 
persons from many lands are vividly por- 
trayed. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, as the wife 
of our Chargé d’Affaires in Mexico City, 
had exceptional opportunities for obser- 
vation, and she has taken admirable advantage of these opportunities. 


PICTURES THAT ILLUSTRATE 


ICTORIALLY, Harper’s MacazineE stands in a class by itselt. 
It is more fully illustrated than any other high-class magazine, 
and the costly interpretations made by its own expert engravers of 
the drawings and painting of the greatest illustrators of the day, in 
both color and black and white, are unequalled in beauty and richness. 





35 cents (Send in your subscription now, through your dealer, or\ $4.00 


acopy (the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, N. Y.,or direct to} a year 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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If You Are One of the 


Million Golfers in the United States 


A Profitable Investment for You to 
Make Will Be a Year’s Subscription to 


GOLF 


The Oldest Golf Publication in America 
Established in 1894 


A Monthly Magazine of GOLF, for GOLF and by GOLFERS 


Each copy is worth the price of a year’s subscription, 
$3.00, but your investment will be especially profit- 
able if you take advantage of the following Special 
Offer to new subscribers, giving you the magazine 
for 14 months for the regular price for 12 months. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to “‘GOLF ” for 14 months at your regu- 
lar yearly subscription price, $3.00, beginning with the November number. 


Name 

Street 

Post Office 

County State 


Make checks and money-orders payable to Golf, Incorporated. Address: 


GOLF 


286 Fifth Avenue New York 
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National advertisers who want to reach America’s 
Million Golfers can find no better medium than 
GOLF. Advertising rate card upon request. 




















When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 





NEW YORK CITY 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

sth Year. Elective advanced courses in English, Languages, His- 
of Art, Classical Dancing, Gymnasium, and one of the following 

Special Courses 

Piano, Singing, Interior Decorating, Domestic Science, Journal 
Secretarial Course and Dramatic Art 

Head of Music Department Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. 

Terms $1250. No extras. 

Miss Maser L. Foster, Principal. 

Miss Lyp1a Dwicut Day, Advisory Principal 

52 East 72nd Street, N. Y 


L’ ECOLE FRANCAISE 


4 French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome, Italy, 
a int of war Now established in New York City Refer 
s by permission: Their Excellencies, Madame Jules Jusserand 





French Embassy; 
American Embassy 
(diplémée de l'Université de France 
(overlooking Central Park), N 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


1 acvertise in a business-like and dignified manner. For 
rates, address HARPER'S MaGazIne, New York, N. Y 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
9 Rue de Chaillot, Paris (Adjoining American Embassy). 
ring the war, 57 East 74th Street, New York City. 
Resident and day 
French school for girls. 
risian French teachers 
DEVERELL, Principal. 


h Embassy, Washington; Madame Barrére, 
Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs. Nelson Page. 
tome. Madame J.A. RIEFFEL 


pal. {2 E. 95th St 





pupils. 
P 
Miss ) FRANCES E 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss McCLELLAN and Miss WILLIAMs’ School 





A ourses in French; French spoken at all times French 
hing- staff Opera, art exhibits, Théatre Fra i Resident 
lay pupils Also older girls studying painting o isic in New 

York, carefully chaperoned Address 
o4th Street,.N. Y 


PRINCIPAL, 24E 


BRANTWOOD HALL 
1e As after John Ruskin's Home. Country School for Girls; 28 
tes from New wk City. Preparatory, 
rtificate privileges Music Art, 
house, Gymnasium with Swimming Pool, Se par 
and Lower Schools Athletic Field, Horseback ridir al 
or winter sports. Tel. 116. Lawrence Park, Spocmenas. N.Y 


The Misses Tewksbury’s School for Girls 

Reynal estate, 54 Acres on Mamaroneck 
New York City (Express Station White 
s.) Catalog on request 


General and Special 


Domestic Science 











new home the 





SCARSDALE, Westchester County, N. Y. 
THE KNOX SCHOOL 
arcliff Manor 


tor Girls 


m New York City. 


HovcGuton, Principal 
Box 2, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 








Sct 


rmerly at Br 





Mrs. RUSSELL 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 
25; Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, including 

ional. Certificate admits to leading colleges. For circular, 
address 
Mi ss C. E. Mason, LL 


M., 
lk ck Box 706, “ The ( astle, * TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 





When writing to schools 








please mention Harper’s 





SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day 
pupils 





Regular 

special courses with 
languages, art and 
Home care 
social life. Vacation 
and week-end trips 


musi 


Out-door sports 
Mrs. HELEN M 
ScoviLLe, Principal 
Miss Rosa B 
CHISMAN, Asst. Prin 
2042 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y¥. City. 














THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparation. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each cise. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y¥. 





MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON—1890-1916 
Ls only comaery school for girls in ve Vow City. 35 acres 
overlooking the udson river arge enc to be a real t 


Small enough to be a real home Une eeuiled musk department 
Students admitted to college upon certificate 
Riverdale 


Avenue, near 252nd St., N. ¥ 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory, General and 
Post Graduate Courses. Small classes. Outdoor sports. 
Twenty-second year, October, 1916 
Miss Ciara I. Co_surne, A.B., 
Miss Martua K. Humpurey, A.M 
164, 166, 168 West 75th 


‘ Principals 
Street, N. ¥ 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue, has removed to 11 East 51st Street 
Large fireproof building with every modern convenience Open 
Air Classes and Gymnasium Excey al advantages ir duca 
tion and Music, with delightful home life 

Miss Extince and Miss MASLAND, Principals 

1x East 51st Street, N. ¥ 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 38, 30 West ssth Street, N. . ¥. 





THE GRAHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Resident and day pupils. Courses 
music art, dramatic art, home e 


college preparatory, academic 


onomics, postgraduate academ« 


1o1st year opened October 4th 
42 Riverside Drive, N 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Dormitory and School on Riverside Park overlooking the Hud 
son. Regents’ College Preparatory A One Year Home Economics 
Finishing Course with Diploma. Secretarial training Course for 
Private, Publicity and Executive Secretaries 

Myron T. Scupper, President 


326 West 72d St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y 
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NEV’ YORK CITY (continued) 











AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H. Sargent, President 
The standard institution of dramatic 
education for thirty-three years. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies 
Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Carnegie Hall New York 


Room 147 
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Elinor Comstock School 
OF MUSIC 


| Endorsed Leschetizky, Paderewski 
¥ Goodson, Gabrilowitsch 


The Elinor Comstock School of Music offers its puy 
the unequaled opportunity of performing at the end 
the year for arttsis of world fame. This year Mr Pa 
rewski presided over examinations. 

The School ir 
mands has beer 
few vacancies. 
in the house. 4:t, Harmoy 
Dramatics, Phy 


! tlture, Classic Dancing, Current 
Events. Resident and Day Pupils accepted 





1 order to accommodate numer: 
i therefore 


French spoke 









Elinor Comstock, Principal (Pupil of Leschetizky) 


New York City 





2 41 and 43 East 8oth Street 














NEW 





YORK 





RYE SEMINARY 
A girls’ school, one hour from New York. 
Diploma for college preparatory and general course. 


Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke 
Unusual advantages in music. Domestic science. 
Physical training, riding and outdoor sports. 
Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Principals 
Rye, N. Y 
Vassar Prepar S« hool Certificate privilege rT i eading 
leges Spec ial t © year course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art and Domest Science Tennis, Horseback riding Sleeping 
orches. Separate house for younger chi ildre n Address 
ELLEN CuiizBe BartLerr, A.B., Princit 
Box 801 “POUGHKEEPSIE, N Y. 


OAKSMERE 
Mrs. Merritt's School for Girls. 


Orienta P MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SOUND, N. Y. 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
A School for Girl s from New York. 
College epar 
Musi Art and 
Catalog request 
Miss MIRIAM 4. Byte, Principal, 
GARDEN City, Long Island, N. ¥ 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Suburt an to New wk. Preparatory, Voc ationé al, Art, Music. 
and Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticult: 4oth year 
Modern t lings in a ten-acre park Se parate bese for younger 
girls. Year Book on request. Ciara C. FULLER, Princip< 

MartTHa J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 

Box 104, OSSINING-ON-Hupsowx, N. Y 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


rly sixty years the leader. Thoro training in every busi- 
t Actual practice in required duties. Accounting, 







nee 














! ecretarial and Teachers’ courses Both 
than filty thousand of America’s success- 
Enter y week-day. Catalog on request. 
7AINES. Box 691, POUGHKEEPsIE. N. Y 
MASSEE COSNSRE SCHOOL 
lividual attent Rapid preparation for college. 2 years 
w ue 15 niles from New York. New Gymnasium and 
dormitories A sp rts. Manual training. Junior Department for 
young boys t Unusually successful record Address 


Ww. W Masons. Ph.D 
Box 800, Bronxvitte, N. Y. 





COOK ACADEMY 


4 Christian Home for 
Certificate Privi 





ew catalog—new views Address 


Emi Hanke, A.B., Principal, Box H 11, Montour Fats, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 








BREMESTEAD FOR GIRLS 

To fill the need felt by thinking parents for a standard tx 
school with moderate rates. College Preparatory, gener 
adaptive courses, with domestic science Outdoor land and 


Miss CLARA CHRISTIANE DvuLon, Principal 
Box 100, DiaMOND Point ON LAKE GEORGE, N 


WALLCOURT— Miss Goldsmith’ s School for Girls 
College preparatory, general anc raduate courses rtif 
privilege. “Healthful country life and sport He NS r 
hockey, swimming, tennis. Eighteen acres, new athletic field 
catalogue, address 
Mrs. ANNA GoLpsMiTH Taytor, A.B., Principal, 
AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, N.Y 








* MARYMOUNT = 


High-Class School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Relig 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Huds 
40 minutes from New York City. Preparatory, Academic and 1 
Years’ Collegiate Courses. European advantages. French 
versation. Gymnasium, Physical Culture, Tennis, Skating, 
ing. For Catalogue, address 


THe REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For circular, address 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal, 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N.Y 


Mrs. MARSHALL'S S SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS 
A home-iike boarding and day school for girls under fiftee 
afiording an abundance of healthful recreation, and fitting 
for the leading boarding schools of the East. 

Booklet free on request. 





BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. Y 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

1031 year. On the hills, 400 feet above the city. Four new fir 
proot buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Preparatory, Gener 
and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elox 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalog 
on request. 
Miss Ex.iza Ketvas. Ph.B., Principal. Troy, N. \ 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 





34th year.—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellestey, Mount 


Holyoke General Course. Special courses for High School gra 
ates. Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 

The Misses Hype. 

E.ta Vircinta Jones, A.B., ¢ Principals. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y 





GLEN EDEN 
“The School Beautiful" for Girls. Academic and collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Riding, Sports 
Social Training emphasized. No examinations. Sight-seeing in Ne 
York City. Dlustrated catalogue. Outdoor life a specialty. Limite 
enrollment restricted to well-bred girls. Address the Director, 
Dr. Freperic Martin TOWNSEND 
POUGHKEEPSIE, On-the-Hudson, in the Highlands, N. Y 
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NFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 

(Special Rates to good Musicians) 

For catalogue write to the Registrar 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 











MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or 
ss, with certificate privileges. Average number of pupils to 
s 8 Modern buildings. Healthful location on Mohegan 
Physical Culture and Athletics under competent director. 
Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smitn, A.M., Principals. 
Box 59, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


REPTON SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER BOYS 
ges the gap between home and the larger school. Healthful, 
rating athletic sports encouraged. Every facility of home and 
House Mother. Private farm insures pure food. Summer 
Address 
Roacu, Headmaster, 
ox C-I, TARRYTOWN- ON- HUupson, N. Y. 


IRV ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS ~—_T’. 


niles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 


Soth year. 25 years under present Head Master. New 
s and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
« s. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool, 


{. Furman, A.M., Head Master. 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


asium. J. MW 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Healthful and invigorating location, five miles from West Point 
Boys 9 to 19 Prepares for college or business One teacher t 
6 boys. All sports under supervision. Catalog. 

ALvaN E. Duerr, Headmaster, 

OX 12, CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
500 ft. elevation, commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 
30 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. All sports. 
College preparatory. 
Character references required. Catalogue on request. 
OssINING-ON-HupsoN, N, Y. 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

A Fitting School for Cornell. Able faculty of specialists. Ex- 
tensive up-to-date equipment. Athletic field. Recreation build- 
ing and boat house. yymnasium; rowing shells. Terms $675 to 
$775. Send for Catalogue. 

W. D. Funxnovuser, A.M., Principal. 

Box 108, ItHaca, N. Y. 
ee 











MASSACHUSETTS 





THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL 
miles from Boston.) For boys from eight to sixteen. Loca- 
insurpassed. Courses practical and efficient. Modern build- 
100 acres. Outdoor and indoor gymnasium. Moderate mili- 
ystem. Tuition includes all extras. Address 

\LEXANDER H. MitcHELL, Head Master, 
Box H, Br_erica, Mass. 





MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls 
General, special and college preparatory courses 
Domestic science. Music. 
Out-of-door sports. 


Languages—native teachers. 


The Fenway, 28, Boston, Mass. 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Extensive grounds; 4 modern buildings. Concrete _Tesidence 
gymnasium Athletic fields. Cinder track. College or 
business preparation. Upper and lower schools. Address 
sLpH K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 
25 King C Cesar Road, Duxsu RY, Mass. 


WORCESTER > ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


1dvantages of a large school. Master teachers. Comprehensive 
xent; 11 buildings, 22 acres. ‘*‘Megaron,” a noble recreation 
Splendid athletic field. New and perfectly appointed gym- 
and pool. 83rd year. Catalogue. 
Vv. ABercromsige, LL.D., Principal. 
87 Providence St., WORCESTER, Masa. 








MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Advanced work for older girls. 

Domestic Science. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, , 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss Mary Law McCurnrtock, Principal. 


4 Arlington § Street, Boston, Maas. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
tablished 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
M LASS ACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
her scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
\NKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
537 Boylston St.  (C opl ley Sq.), » Boston, Mase. 


E MERITTE SCHOOL — 
epares boys for College, the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
Vest Point, Annapolis, and Business. 
year began September 25ch 
815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


M Ass. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


rtered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 

ature Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand dollar 

ge and hospital in process ‘of erection. Opened September 18th, 
te for catalog. 


15 Craigie St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
E Country sports ‘ 6 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For catalogue and views, address 
Miss Oxtve S. Parsons, B.A., Principal, 








Lowe.t, Mass. (35 minutes from Boston.) 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 
35th year. New commodious school building Gymnasium, 
Domestic Science. Languages—native teachers. Music Ant Col 
lege preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. 
Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss CLara A. BENTLEY, Asst. Prin 
29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


* A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gym- 
nasium 

Miss Conant, 


Miss BiGELOw, { Principals. 


12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE | SCHOOL , FOR GIRLS 
Founded in 1886. Resident and day pupils. Sct 
Residence, modern, separate buildings 
paratory. Art. Gardening. Swimming. 
Ruts Cort, Head Mistress. 
»-40 Concor a Avenue, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





suse and 
Academic ( — pre- 
Athletics. 


BRADFORD “ACADEMY for ‘YOUNG WOMEN 


1tath year 
Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, 
Miss Lavra A. Knorr, A.M., 
BRADFORD, Mass 
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SEA 





SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY FOR GIRI< ) 


Sea Pines is the Ree egmtned Pioneer School of neat 


omas intr 


PINES 


Rev. Seinen Bickiord, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P.O. Fox A, Brewster,Cape Cod, M 


bo 


and 


yklet and further idress 








The MARY A. BURNEHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS | 
M ss Burr l 

Velle a Tas 

Hel : SET “al a m. Hea =. 
NORTHAMPTON 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Giris. 

23 miles trom Boston 
General course with He 
College reparation. 
Miss Bertua Balvey, 


Founded 1828 
usehold Science 


Address 
Principal, 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A school f girl Intermedia 
guages lative teachers Music, 
i 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


te and 
Ho 


miy to habits of study, but t 


Di academ« 


usehold 


hap 


Ness 


33 GERTRUDE I Prin 


Mass 


( ORNISH 


NORTON 


pal 


40 minutes , 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only emall, separate college for women in Massachusetts 

4.B. degree. Faculty of men and women 
Endowment Catalog 

V. Core, D.D., LL.D., 

Norton, Mass 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


4-year 
course 18 buildings. 
100 acT® 


Rev 


s 


SAMUEL President 


miles from Bost 


for Girls. 


Miss Mrra H. HALL, Principal. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


“ RESTHAVEN ” 


A school in intry for 33 miles from 

The mited number t pupil yeTmMiIts valuat 
between teacher and studer 

College Preparatory, Art, } 

Miss C. R. SEABURY 


the co 


_Bo ston 
iation 


MENDON, Mass. 


"MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
4Ist year opens September, 1917 
Correspondence should be addre 


Miss B. 1 


ssed to 
CaPEN, Principal 
NORTHAMPTON 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Advanced work for high school 

hold sciences. Bagketball, ten: 

Twenty acres, tweWe bu 
G. M. WINSLow, 


ildi ngs. 
Ph.D., Princips 

100 Woodlaed Road, AUBURNDALE 
HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 

25 miles from Boston. College preparatory 
Household economics Art, Mi French, 
Decorating School and Gyr 
riding, tennis, golf, hoc key, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P 


and ger 
usic, Germa 
residence 

basket ball 
KENDALL, 


Inasium 
$550-$600 
Principals 
West BRIDGEWATER 
WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
General and Special courses. 
Fitting the girl for what she i 
Upper and Lower Schools fr 
21st year 
Mrs. ANNIE Brackett RusseLt, Pri ncipal. 
5 Main . Merrma 


fit 
Primary 


to Cx 


rllege 


TENACRE 
A country schcol for young girls 
Preparatory to Dana Hall 
Fourteen miles from Boston. 
Miss He_en Tempte Cooke, Dana Hall 
WELLESLEY, 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 

The special school for girls who are unable to kee; 
others of their own age. Each girl advanced as rapidly 
and ability permit. Intimate home care. 
Manor House. Address 

Mrs, Etten C, Dresser, Principal, 


20 acres 


HALIFAX 





MAINE 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
\ 


exce] vacancy 


fille Business 
Course 
27. Ter 


GEORGE 


3s $80 


D. Cuurcu, M.A., Headmaster, 


FARMINGTON, Me. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White 

Women Preparation for college 

School gradu ates i me economics 

arate department for young 
Georce L. Piiwpton, Principal 

School Street, 


1ins. 
yusIness. 


Mount For Young } 
< Courses |[ 
buildings Athlet 

M xderate 


boys cost 


TiLTon, } 





CONNECTICUT 





THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Has grown f vy -tw inder the 


Read 


» years same master 


what parents think of tl imconscious growth in character 
Frepericx S. Curtis. Princiy 
Geratp B. Curtis, Assistant rincipa 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
x n Y r highlands o he 
athletic cele a 
One teacher to 6 boys 
D.. entia admaster. 
RIDGEFIELD, 


r the 
A 1 water sp ort s, 
} house 

gives each student individual 

ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph 
Conn. 





RUMSEY HALL 
In the Litchfield Hills. 


A school for boys 
Supervised 


Louis H. 


inder 
athletics 
SCHUTTE, 


M Headmaster, 


CORNWALL, ( 


LOOMIS 


A unique co 
paratory cx 
business or I 
1oo-acre tarm 
none >a vear iar 
. H. Bavcueasen, 


] i g 
luatior ¢ 


buile 
| training shops 


4.M., Headmaster, WInpsor 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
Founded by E Jizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One h 
.¥ n primary lege. General 
ate th use. Lodge r younger 
girls. New gy asses Outdoor sports. 
MARG ARET “R, , ar er, A.B.. Vipa Hunt 
Francis, B.L., Principals NorwaALk, Conn 


—_ ELY lagaey-cnee FOR GIRLS 
from New York City 


courses. Separ 


Ely C , GREENWICH, 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


y in mak 1 suitable 





selectior 


ggestions, givin 


, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





N. ¥ 


Franklin Square, 


THE GATEWAY 
A School for Girls. 
Three buildings 
Dx ome stic Arts 
College preparatory, general and sp 
Miss ALICE KE. REYNOLDS, P ipa 

St. Ronan Terrace 


SAINT MARGARET” S SCHOOL 


College entrance certifi 
General ( 


New Haven, Conn 


ourses H 
Forty-second year 
ship between teacher ar 


Miss EMILY GARDNER Mu 


; 


WYKEHAM RISE 
A Country School tor Girls. 


Fanny E. Daviss, L. L. A., Principal 


WASHINGTON, 











PENNSYLVANIA 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
A select school for girls. Individual attention College Pre 
tory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for 
vol gradu Music, Art, Domestic Science, Dom 
yression, an« Arts and Crafts Physical c Culture swim 
| fe Address 
WvaNr P Box 235, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD “AND IRVING COLLEGE 


Associated schools for practical and vocational training of girl 
vartments, Music, Art, Domestic Science, et« I 


logs, address 


CLAUDE N. ncipal 


Beechwood, 
illege, Box 


Box 17 N, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


Irving ( 17 N, MECHANICSBURG, Pa 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 
i 5 ollege Preparatory and Special Courses, in- 
expression Advance 
section Athletics; 


and 
historic 


—— - Science 
subject. Ideal location in 
atalog and views 
BYE, President 

Box 603, West CHESTER, 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


4 country a college town, 11 miles from Philadelphia 
and General Courses Domestic Science 

lassrooms SEVEN GABLES, an 

Basketball, tennis, bowling, riding 


)-acre 
CHRISTINE 


campus ( 
br AAS 
Pa. 





school in 


Box SWARTHMORE, Pa 


1502, 


GEORGE ‘SCHOOL 
ati ith separate ¢ —— College pre 
eral irse, € glish, Science, Mar 
ic Science acres on Neshaminy creek 
mnasium, swimmit 1g pool. Friends management 
Ww ALTON, 4.M., Principal 
Box 254, GeorGe Scuoor P. O., 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


selecti 


GEORGE 


Bucks Co,, Pa 


a suitable 
in this issue, f 
giving ful 


ilty in making 
hools advertise 
mation and suggestions, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, N 


School for Exceptional Children 
fac ility in an idez al suburban home, for the care 
»n wh throu mental or physical disability, 
t 4 iblic or ‘private schools 14 miles ir 
wdelphia. Send for booklet 
Mouiie R. W Principal 
FLORENCE E. Woops, Head Nurse. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 
A select, hi hool for the treatment, instruction 
f uffering from all forms of nervou 
fiections, and all defects of speech Unusual 
advant leaf children. Scientific training. Special treatment 
for Infantile Paralysis victims The only school of its kind 
est endorsements Booklet 
Miss CLaupta M. Repo, Prin., 


nformation Bureau, 


Biles Woods’ 


ODS 
Box 158, Rostyn, Pa. 


personal 
} 


ralysis, 


and 


sness; pa 


sme 
ages tor 
High 


46 Runnemede Ave., LANSDOWNE, Pa 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Inc. 


An excellent school offering either Academi 
wy Courses Beautiful and healthful locatio 
ains On Main Line P. R. R 7ymnasium 
or catalo 


For Girls 
Preparat 
mount 
tiair 

A. R 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL (HIGHLAND HALL ) 

For Girls Prepares for llege pri leges Strong: 

general course. Music, Arts yp Scion! Healthful loca 

tion. Gymnasium, sehen ng Pvool and Sleeping P h ,~ 

Physical Director, fF alogue ress at SECRETARY 
EmMA MILTON CowLes, A.B., Head. of S 


gue, address 


ling. | 


Grier, President Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. 


Ho ILLIDAYSBURG, Pa 


THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
social opportunities of situation op 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
For circular, address 


THe SECRETARY, 


MISS" SAYWARD’S SC SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and special 
courses. Certificate to leading colleges Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. 


Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In beautiful, historic Germantown. City and countr 

tages. General and College preparatory courses. Spe 
for High School Graduates. Mu Art, Elocution, Domes 
Sewing, Gymnasium, Basket . Tenni s, Riding,Swimm 
Miss S. Epona Jonnston, A.B., Principa 
Box Germantowr 


Speciai educational and 
Bryn Mawr College 
Super 


vised athletics 


site 


Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa. 


, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 


A general and colle ge 
beautiful s 


for girls, combining the 
with the educat.onal 
Outdoor athletics, 


schoo 
cha of iburt surroundings 
advantages of Philadelphia away. 
art, music, iomesti 


Miss E 


preparatory 


elocution science 


S. MARSHALL, Oak Lane, PHILADELPuHtA, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A ¢ 


yuntry School for Girls 


f School. 


Head « 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


E.izaBeTH Forrest Jounson, A.B., 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Founded in 1850. 
4 country school for young ladies. 
Near Philadelphia and New York. 
Jay Cooke estate, 65 acres. 
Miss Assy A, SUTHERLAND, Principal 


MontTGOMERY Co., Pa. 





Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PEN NSYLVAN IA (continued) 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 
Trains men to command. Crack Cavalry, Artillery and infan- 
try. U.S. Army officer detailed. Arts, Science, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering, Economics and Finance. All Athletics. “The West 
Point of the Keystone State 
Col, Cuaazes E. Hyatt, Commandant, 
I 


Sox 508, CHester, Pa. 


THE SPIERS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

{For boys 8 to 16). Home life, work and play planned for the young 

boy—te give him right start and foundation for his future life. 

Number limited, enabling masters to study and cultivate each boy 

into a worker. In exclusive suburban section near Philadelphia. 
Marx H. C. Spiers, Headmaster. 

Box 253, Devon, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
er business. Under Christian masters from the great universities, 
in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
epots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write 
for catalog. Address WiLLiAM MANN Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box 101, Mreacerssure, Pa. 


— 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
_ 11 miles from Philadelphia. College Preparatory and « 
Courses. Of last year's graduating class 14 entered coll 
without conditions. Separate room for each boy Junior D 
ment. 
Rt. Rev. Pump M. Raine_anper, President Board of 7 
JaMEs Lawson Patterson, Headmaster. Cuestnut Hii! 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Bcys 
Our two booklets “The Vision of Swarthmore” and “A M 
Letter and What Came of It” tell of our aims and ideals 
will in:erest every parent who desires the best for the boy. 
mailed on request. 
A. H. Tomiinson, Headmaster. 
Dept. B, SWARTHMORE, | 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from a 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfect 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particula 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N 








ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL By-the-Sea 

An unusual school with unique methods to accomplish 
development of individual. Healthful climate. Out- 

door life. Sleeping porches. Preparatory and general 

A Boarding COUTS€S. Music, Art. Illustrated Travel Talks. Rev. AL- 
School *¥RED J. P. McCcLure, A.M., Miss Assy McCcure, Prins., 
for Girls 106 South Surrey Pl., Ventnor (S. Atlantic City), N. J. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 

ratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Separate depart- 
ment for younger girls. Catalog on request. Address 


Miss Lucite C. Bearp, Orance, N. J. 





NEW JERSEY 





PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


for boys 11 to 14 years. Summer Camp. Moderate rates 
year. Catalog on request. Address 





KINGSLEY 


colleges. Individual attention in small classes. Lower hx 
young boys. Gymnasiuri and extensive grourds. Super 
athletics. d 
J. R. Campse cr, Headmaster, , 
Essitx FEeiis, N 


An endowed achool for boys, offering thorough preparation 
all colleges. Strong faculty. 300 boys. Business, Music. 60 
campus. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Lower Sc! 


R. W. SwerLanp, A.M., Box 10-B, Hicutstown, N. | 


22 miles from New York. soo feet elevation. Prepares for 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College preparatory and special courses. Domestic Arts and 
Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited num- 
ber of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gym- 
nasium. Tennis, riding. Address 
Mies CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals, 
Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ideally situated in heart of Pine Section renowned for health- 
fulness, about one hour from New York City. Open-air classes, 
sports and sleeping rooms throughout the year. College Prepara- 
tory and Adaptive Courses. Exceptional advantages in Music. 
Personal care—tutoring Catalog. 

Miss Eoirn Samson, Priocipal. Box 1, LAKEwoop, N. J. 


KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Residence, School 
louse, Gymnasium. Catalogue with views on request. 
Mrs. Saran \VoOopMAN Paut, Miss Woopoman, Principals. 
Hamitton Waricur Mase, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 
Sumit, N. J. 20 miles from New York. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
School Information Bureau, Harper's MaGazine, N. Y. 


Prepares for 
Bryn Mawr 
and other 


Colleges 





MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL forGIRLS 


Horseback -riding and all outdoor activities. Individual attention given 
to all pupils. Separate house and special care for girls under fifteen 


Head of School, Ethel M. Walker, A.M., Bryn Mawr College, — 
Box 170, Lakewood, N. J. a ; = 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


Dr. C. H. Lorence, President. 
Crayton A. Snyper, Ph.B., Superintendent. 








NEWMAN SCHOOL 


A college preparatory boarding school for eighty boys 
Catholic auspices. Small classes, individual attention. Res 
chaplain. Sixteenth year began September 22nd. 

Very Reverend Sicourney W. Fay, S.T.D.. Headmaster 

HACKENSACK, N 


Prepares for college or business, in town without fact 
< saloons. U.S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for Juni 
a’ 


Box 400, Wenonaz,N. J. (12 miles from Philade!phia 





BLAIR ACADEMY 

Liberally endowed Boys’ school, in highlands of New 
General education and preparation for college or technica! 
New gymnasium, with ideal equipment. Campus, 100-acr« 
Winter and summer sports. We invite you to visit the sct 

Joun C. Suarpe, LL.D., Headmaster. 

Box I, BLarrstown, 

BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 

A home for the treatment and training of children whose : 
development has not progressed normally Winter quart 
beautiful Philadelphia suburb. Summer Home on coast 
Limited attendance Resident physician, 10 teachers 
and attendants. Circular, write, 

©. A. Farrincton, M.D., Box 141, HADDONFIELI 


HERBART HALL 


Private school for boys and girls whose uneven bright 
difficult mental grasp needs special education. Indiv 
care for unusual children. High, healthful location on est 
25 acres. Summer Camp “ Wetunpka.” 

Dr. MaximiLian P. E. GroszMann, 


PLAINFIELD 
THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL 
For the backward or unusual child. 
Succeeds in many cases previously considered hopeless 
Endorsed by physicians and scientists. 
We take no case unless we expect to cure. 
Boarding and day school. Write for literature, 

98 Prospect St., East Okance N 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not dev 
normally. 25 buildings. Home spirit. School. shop am 





| classes. Laboratory of child study. Summer School for t 
} Examination and diagnosis of children. Address 
E. R. Jounstone, Superintendent, Box 400, VINELAND 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND, N 


2 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, I INGTON, D. C. 


THE ROSA VIRGINIA SANDS SCHOOL 


A Catholic Day School for Girls and small Boys 
A timited number of Girls received as boarding-pupils. 


Miss Rosa Vircrnta Sanps, Principal 
1742 M Street, N. W., Wasnincton, D. C. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
for the higher education of young women. Extension courses of 
- > years’ collegiate work above high school. Thoroughly equipped 
I ments of Home Economics, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, 
t Painting, Dramatic Art, systematic study of the National 
Capital Illustrated book on request to Registrar 
Box 101, Forest Guten, Md. (Washington, D. C., Suburbs). 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
r Young Women. 
In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ 
yurse for High School graduates, general and special courses. 
Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 
Epwarp W. Tompson, Principal. 
1601 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. (¢ 


MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY 
_ Boarding School for Girls. College Preparatory and Advanced 
rsea. Playground of twelve and one-half acres. 


Mrs Evizapeta J. Somers, Principal Emeritus. 
Mrs. Apevia G, Hensvey. Principal. 





WasHiIncTon, D. C. 





A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us f or information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, Harper's MAGAZINE 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 














MISS MADEIRA’ Ss SCHOOL 
f A resident and day school for Girls 
Miss Lucy Mapetra, A.B., Head Mistress. 


1330 1oth St., Wasmincton, D. C. 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Finishing, High School, and Collegiate courses for Seminary and 
High School graduates. Art, Expression, Music, Domestic Science 
Out-of-door Study Hall and Gymnasium. Tennis, Basketball, Golf, 
Horseback riding, Swimming Certificate admits to Colleges. 
Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Principal 
1537 18th St., WaSHINGTON, D. C. 
PAUL INSTITUTE 
Mrs. Nanette B. Paur, LL.B., President. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Preparatory, Academic, and Special Courses. The Arts 
surnalism. Short Story Course. Vocational Training 
irs. FLORENCE JACKSON Stopparp, Principal, 
2107 S St., N. W., Wasmincton, D. C. 
BRISTOL SCHOOL 
Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Courses. Diploma Course in Music. Separate French Residence. 
Capital advantages. Athletics 
Miss Aice A. Bristot, Principal. 
Mintwood Place and toth St., Wasumecron, D. C. 


FAIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and Special courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. 
Music, Art, Expression, Languages 
References Exchanged. Literature on request. 
Outdoor sports. 
Wasutncrton, D. C. 














VIRGINIA 





WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


for Young Girls. Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia 
near Washington. College Preparatory and special courses. French, 
the language of the house Teaches girls to study, brings them 
nearer nature and inculcates habits of order and economy. 
Mile. Lea M. Bou.icny. 
Box 8, WARRENTON, Va. 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Historic Junior College. Girls and Young Women. 54th year. 

400—no extras. Social Training. Two-year Courses. Preparatory 
and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students from many states. 
Ideal climate. Non-sectarian 

Artuur Kyte Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl., Pererssurc, Va. 


KENTUCKY 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 

For Women. 4 years course leads to A.B. degree. StrongMusic 
and Art Departments The Academy offers preparatory and gen 
eral courses Modern equipment, capacity for 300 students on 


estate of 3000 acres in Piedmont Section, Main Line Southern 
Railroad. For catalog and views, apply to the 
SECRETARY, Sweet Baar, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For Young Women. Founded 1842. College Course (four years); 
College Preparatory (two years); Music, Art, Domestic Science, ete 
On an estate of 700 acres in Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of 
Roanoke. Brick buildings equipped for 40 officers and teachers 
and 250 students. Catalogue 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, President Box 301, Hoittns, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 








KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


For Boys. The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 72nd year. 
Only Secondary School in South ranked Honor School by War 
Department Preparatory and collegiate courses. New Science 
building. Catalogue Address 


Tue ComMMANpDANT, K. M. I, Lynpon, Ky. 





ST. HILDA’S HALL 


A School for Gitte, near Washington, under auspices Bishops 
Episcopal Diocese ollege Preparatory, Elective Courses, Music, 
Art, Athletics under aed director Rates $400. Catalog 

MAriaH PENDLETON DuvaAL, Principal (Former Principal Stuart 
Halli). CHARLES Town, W. Va. 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


MARYLAND. 





DE MERITTE , MILITARY SC SCHOOL 
Opened October 2nd 
An open air school for young boys, 10 to 14 
Prepares for College and the Scientific Schools. 
Eowtn De Menritrte, Principal. 
Jackson Sprincs, N. ( 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





will find by comparison that Harper's MaGazine, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refine- 
ment, intelligence, and means, has always printed more School and 
College announcements than any other periodical of similar char- 
acter. For advertising rates and further information, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 





THE TOME SCHOOL 


An Endowed Preparatory School. Offers the best possible prep 
aration for college or technical school. The most beautiful and 
complete school buildings and grounds in America 20 buildings, 
9 hole golf course, 5 athletic fields, gymnasium, batting cage, 
tennis courts, quarter-mile track. 

Tromas S. Baker, Ph.D. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE for Women—1853-1916 
Baltimore suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Large 
campus. Domestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe 
organ. For High School graduates, two and three year courses. 
Degrees are conferred. Non-sectarian. 
CHarRLes Westey GaLLacuer, D.D., President. 
Box D, Lutwervitte. Md 


Port Deposit, Md 








NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


A College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true woman 
hood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey Instructors all specialists. 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catale 

Charles Street Avenue, BaLtimore, Md. 


Magazine 
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ILLINOIS 





FERRY HALL 








College prepsratory tor giris Junior college for young women 
Certificate accepted | mith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke 
et Art, mus expres I lomesti sce r Swimming poo 
Christian school with home care and imtry « ment re 


ther inlormation, write ) 
"MARION Coats, M.A., Principal, Box 302, Lake Foresr, Ill. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 





MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


For Young Women and Girls. 79th year ey d mid-Septer 


Rated a Junicr College of Class 4" by Univ. ot Il. Pre 
Domestic Science, Music, Art Certificate itn A Fine i 
ings. Gymnasium, tennis courts. archery, basketball, | ke : 


ited enrollment 
Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


GODFREY 


: 
Every gradua 

















\ Standard College—Full College Courses with degre s. Pre 1000 feet above the sea. Absolutely healthful. 60 year 

paratory Courses. Special advantages in Music, , Expression, cessful training of boys 7 to 16 years old 

Home Economics. Students from 26 states. proved himself a man Highly commended by mother 
Write tor catalogue Address ideal—* For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen." Write for t 
essen Canaan ea : information about Northern Summer Camp. 

MANS O “E, x G, JACKSONVILLE, Lil. Nos_e Hut, Prin. Woopsrock, Ill. (1 hour from Chicag : 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL LAKE FOREST ACADEMY FOR BOYS : 
For Girls and Young Women 2 years College, 4 years Academy Non-Military. Honor Ideals Aim distinctively edu y 
Music, Art, Elocution ome Economics, Secretarial and Teachers Sharp attention to preparation for Yale, Harvard, Princet 
Course. Certificate privileges 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year Also diploma admits to certificate universities. Moder 
separate building for 1st and 1 year academic students Catalog. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Golf 

Rev. Wem. P. McKee, Dear Joun Wayne Ricearps, Headmaster 
Box 604, Mt. Carroxt, Ill. Box 116, LaKe Forest, Ill 1 hour from Chicag 
— it a 
: 


INDIANA ; 





t TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, etc. 
Academic courses Music, Art, Expression, Household Science, 
Native French and German teachers 30 resident, 160 d 
Miss FrReponia ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), Principal. 
1530 N. Meridian Street, Iwprtanapouis, Ind. 


ay pupils. 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 
: The U. S. War Department Inspector re 
pdr Becton 4 Pe ong ih id. tre > mae een ne va : 


ported last vear 


THe COMMANDING OFFICER, 
° 


Cutvek, Ind. (On Lake Maxinkuck 

















WISCONSIN 
KEMPER HALL ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Sisters of St. Mary A Church Boarding School for Girls The American Rugby Er 1 for tr: ng Ame 
Certificate admits to Eas eer lleges boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction Situat 
Well equipped Gymnasium Jutdoor sports. high, well-drained ground, in the beautiful Wa ikesha ( 
Excellent advantages in music and art. region. Extensive equipment. Government rating, ! 


For catalogue, address 


Tue Moruer Superior, KEenosna, Wis, 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
An accreditec 


ry school for girls Aiso, of the 
those not enter college M isic, 
Campus ot babuashes Downer 





Art, Domestic Science 
College Ask tor Catalog A 


Macy D. RopMan, Dean MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


School.” Catalogue 
Box 5 H, Detarretp, Waukesha Count; 


A WESTERN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in makir “Za Suitable selection 
the large number of s advertised in this issue, feel perfe 
to write us for information ar pn 8, giving full parti 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
ranklin Square 








‘ 








MICHIGAN 
THE LIGGETT SCHOOL 


Established 1878 

Day School Pupils only 

Accommodations with finest modern equipment for 400 day 
scholars. 

The Misses Liccett, Headmistresses. 





Detroit, Mich. 





MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Standard Degree Courses in Arts, Science, Music. 

Vocational Elective Courses in Music, Art and Home Econor 

Catalogue and course announcements mailed on application 
Wrnona, Min 








—— 





‘COLORADO 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls. 
Fully Accredited Up-to date Equipment. Teachers all Spe- 
cialists. Unsurpassed Climate. Address for Catalogue, 
Dr. J. D. S. Riges, Principal, 
1402 Marion St., Denver, Colo. 


WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of th 





se Ve 
the following rates; one time, eight dollars « ty ce 
times ight ) and five cents « h insertion: six times 
dolla a seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, s 


Harper & BrotHEers, NEw York 




















CANADA 











Toronto 
Caretul Oversight. 


St. Andrew's Callege 


UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS 


REV. D BRUCE MACDONALD. M.A., LL.D., 
Calendar sent on application 





FOR BOYS Canada 


Instruction. Large Playing Fields. Excellent Situation. 


HEADMASTER 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


ma i 








Pconor 
ation 
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Da 


tuation. 


MASTER 


meting 2 








—— 
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CAMPS 















CAMP CHOWENWAW SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
te r Girls. Hose Sounp, Fla., 1 hour fr ~ Pa = Two distinct camps—Seniors, 14-24 Juniors, 8-13 Finest 
Be act Tennis. Golf, Water-sports. Canoeing Motor-boating plant and equipment in America All field and water «ports 
Handicrafts. Tutoring. Screened b ar eeac0s Safety and health our first consideration 
] tt March th. Special Xmas son 4 
Cube. Naaees Experienced councillors Dr. Duptey A. SARGENT, President Pererporo, N. H 
Mr. and Mrs 'H. P. Osporne, Riverside, JacKSONVILLE, Fla THE SECRETARY, 22 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mags 
WE wie INSERT MENUNCATUK SEASHORE CAMP for GIRLS 
amy ivertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at Twenty acres of beautiful woodland by the ocean 
the following rates; one time, eight dollars and forty cents; three All water and land sport 
es, eight d urs and five cents each insertion six times seven Cottages and tents Catalogue 
. ~ ch ins oO elve times, seven lars 
ars and seventy cents each insertion; twely m ' Mrs. THEODORA Ames Hooker ‘ 
each insertion Harper & BrotHers, New York Box 248, Pipe-Bay, Guttrorp, Conn, 




















— eee 








UNCLASSIFIED 








rs) Four years’ high school work can be 
thoroughly covered in half the time by 
ome our simple method of home study. This 


instruction, prepared by memters of the 
faculties of leading universities and academies especially for those unable 
to complete their high school course, meets all college entrance require 
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( SHORT - STORY WRITING DANCING from L. H. CHALIF 
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leading military schools. Write them for full infor- 
ation about : he advantages they offer your boy. 








In the homes where children 
are given the broadest oppor- 
LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


Real Command of English 


It will take only some of your spare moments at home; 
no repellent érammar-study; each lesson as clear as day- 
light, and inspiring to the highest degree. Commence 
now--let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his Mail 
Course in practical English, how to 

Enlarge Your Stock of Words-- 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Write Tacttiul, Forceful Letters, Adver- 
tisements, Stories, Sermons, etc. 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 

Enter Good Societ-— 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and In- 
fluence in Your Community. 

Good English is absolutely necessary to the highest success in life. 
What material benefit is it to have good ideas if you can not express 
them adequately—if you can not make others see them as you do ! 

Ve will send by mail full particulars of this famous Course. No 
cost, no obligation to you—but ask for them to-day,on a post-cand. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 849, NEW YORK 


tunities, their schooling is an 
all-year-round subject of interest. 
A very distinct and cumula- 
tive advantage accrues to the 
schools that maintain the policy 
of all-year-round advertising in 
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COTTON as a WORLD POWER 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER 


Author of * The Japanese Crisis” 








A work of sound scholarship, giving the history of cotton, with 
special stress on its influence on the entire industries of any 
nation or period. Professor Scherer shows that just a few 
southern states have annually maintained the balance of trade in 
favor of the United States, and that this single staple product 
has had the power for centuries largely to control the character 
and degree of the world’s civilization. Cloth, large 12mo, net $2.00 


JACOBEAN FURNITURE By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 


Author of * *The Tape stry Book,’ 
A book for the general reader as well as the collector, bringing out especially the per- 
sonal connection between antiquities and the great people of their era. The relation 
between Jacobean styles and those of the European courts of the 17th century is ~ 
emphasized. Cloth, 8vo, net $1.25 


WHAT EVERY BUSINESS MAN SHOULD KNOW ByL.C. KEARNEY 


The usually disintegrated information to which the hurried business man frequently 
wishes to refer is here assembled, forming a complete guide to business usages and 
requirements Cloth, large 12mo, net $1.60 


MYTHS anv LEGENDS or BABYLONIA anv ASSYRIA Lewis SPENCE 


An accurate summary of the mythology and religion of Babylonia and Assyria with 
full recognition of the gold of romance underlying all folk tales. 
8 plates in color and 32 other illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, net $3.00 


THe LITTLE HUNCHBACK ZIA ®y FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Author of “ The Secret Garden,” etc. 
An exquisitely written story of the birth of the Christ-child and the restoration of 
the little hunchback Zia to his birthright. How the little orphan Zia is finally driven 
forth an outcast, how he sees Joseph and Mary and later the Christ-child 
happens then, is told by Mrs. Burnett as she alone could tell it. 


Cloth, 12mo, net 75 cents 


WITTE ARRIVES By ELIAS TOBENKIN 


Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale compares “ Witte Arrives” with Mary Antin’s 
brilliant book ““The Promised Land” and says: “*We Americans ought to be heartily 
grate ‘ful for both books.” 


, and what 


“This story of a Jewish immigrant family in America is a beautifully simple and 
pathetic one, as any perfectly true story of living is bound to be pathetic.” —Wash- 
ington Star. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 


THe GUIDING THREAD By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Author of * Ships That Pass in the Ni 
She had become a parrot, she realized, the intellectual slave of her scholar husband. 
She runs away alone. In English villages, in London, in New York, her exciting story 
is worked out, until true freedom reconciled with love is her reward. 
“She is a lovable character, this eager little Joan . . . and her development is an ad- 
mirable piece of portraiture, natural, artistic, without jerks or jars."—N. Y. Times. 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35 


Tue NEST-BUILDER By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


Author of “ What Women Want’ 
Conflict between the artistic temperament and the home-making instinct is the 
theme of this absorbing novel. 





“The story is interesting and convincing and the character drawing admirable.’’- 


N Y. Herald Cloth. 12mo 


, net $1.35 
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HEN Rex Beach sets out to tell a 
story, one may be very sure that he 
has a story to tell and that it is well 

worth telling. In Rainbow's End he has 
turned to Cuba and the adventurous, un- 
happy days when Spain, about to lose forever 
her sovereignty over the island, strove des- 
perately to crush out the spirit of revolt 
which her centuries 
of misrule had pro- 
voked. It ic a chap- 
ter of history re- 
plete with horror, 
but against this 
grim background 
stand out many 
deeds of daring and 
devotion, self-sacri- 
fice and courageous 
struggle against 
overw helming odds. 
In these bitter but 
thrilling times Mr. 
Beach has laid his 
story. 

Distrust and 
dread of Spain led 
many of the Cu- 
bans, and also the 
Spaniards resident 
there, to prepare 
against the evil days 
that threatened. 
Those who gained 
wealth strove to 


conceal it; gold and Rex Beace 
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beautiful Rosa, but she gives her heart to a 
young Irish-American named O'Reilly, who 
has been sent to Cuba by his New York 
employers. O'Reilly, recalled to America at 
this juncture, leaves his betrothed just as the 
Insurrectionist movement breaks out into 
serious warfare. Misfortune at once de- 
scends upon young Estéban and his sister. 
Embracing the pa- 
triot cause, they are 
forced to hide them- 
selves with two of 
their father’s former 
slaves. A letter 
from Rosa, long de- 
layed, finally ac- 
quaints O'Reilly 
with their plight. 
He returns at once 
to Cuba to rescue 
Rosa, but ingress to 
the island, now be- 
leaguered by the 
Spanish, has 
become a difficult 
and dangerous un- 
dertaking. He does 
succeed in landing 
at a small port, but 
secret - service men 
watch his movet- 





ments, and after a 
perilous time he is 
utterly balked and 
practically deported 
by the Spanish au- 


jew els were hoarded Author of Ratnbow's End thorities. He makes 


underground. It is 

such a hoard—that 

of the rich Don Estéban Varona—which fur- 
nishes the dominant motive in the present 
stogy. The treasure is hidden in an old well 
on Don Estéban’s estate, and the secret is 
shared only by a trusty slave. In the prol- 
ogue to the story proper, Don Estéban and 
the slave meet with sudden, violent deaths, 
and the secret of the treasure is seemingly 
lost forever. 

Don Estéban’s children, young Estéban 
and his sister Rosa, grow up on their father’s 
estate near Matanzas:and the beautiful 
Yumuri Valley. Suitors come seeking the 





a second attempt to 

return, this time in 
company with a party of Cubans who are 
going to fight in the Insurrectionist army 
and who are secretly taking with them sup- 
plies of arms. The trip is a hazardous vent- 
ure, but it is successful; and O’Reilly again 
finds himself in Cuba, this time in the eastern 
part of the island, which the Insurrectionists 
hold. Along with him has gone another 
American friend of Cuba Libre, Norine 
Evans, a young woman of wealth and ideals 
who intends to do hospital work for the 
Cuban army. In the mean time O'Reilly 
has had no word from Rosa or her brother, 
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but the story has set forth their dire experi- 
ences: Rosa, with her faithful slave-girl, has 
been taken to Matanzas, where thousands 
of miserable Cubans have been herded to- 
gether to starve under Weyler’s abominable 
concentration policy. Young Estéban, at the 
head of a band of raiders he has organized, 
after a vicious night battle in which his fol- 
low ers are cut to pieces, 1s be lieved to have 
perished also. But O'Reilly 
him languishing in 


discov ers 


fact, dying—in a 
prison in a town which 
the Insurrectionists 
raid. Learning from 
him of Rosa’s captivity 
at Matanzas, he 
leaves him in Miss 
Evans’s care and sets 
out with a young Cu- 
ban protégé, a wily 
and resourceful urchin 
named Jacket, to res- 
cue Rosa 


trate the Spanish lines, 


hey pene- 


travel many miles 
through the dev astated 
country, and at length 
reach Matanzas. In 
the famine-stricken 
city they discover Rosa 
and her faithful slave. 
O’Reilly is at the end 
of his resources, and 
the proble m of escape 
through the Spanish lines looms almost in- 
surmountable. Starvation and _ pestilence 
meanwhile threaten them all. 

It is at this juncture that Mr. Beach dra- 
matically brings about the finding of the 
ancient Estéban treasure—a veritable pot of 
gold, lying indeed at the rainbow’s end. It 
provides Rosa and O'Reilly with money at a 
time when it ts desperately needed. hrough 
Jacket’s fertile scheming they manage at 
length to escape from Matanzas and the 
dreadful concentration camp by means of a 
fisherman’s boat. They effect a safe return 
to the friendly camp of the Insurrectionist 
army, where Miss Evans is nursing Estéban 
back to health. Again perils are encountered 
in the flight of the four in the flimsiest of 
small boats across the Bahama channel. 
The story closes with honeymoon days for 
all four in the old city of Nassau. 

Don Estéban’s treasure, lying at the bot- 
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Eowtsn Mitton Royie 
Author of Peace and Quiet 


tom of the old well, proves a veritable Nibe- 
lungen hoard in its baleful influence over a 
number of conspirators in the story before it 
falls into the nghtful hands of young Estéban 
and his sister. There is steel and blood, love 
and death and treachery, mingled in the story 
with that artful skill which is so conspicuous 
in all Rex Beach’s novels. But there is also 
ever present the author’s rich fund of humor, 
and in the most grim and thrilling moments 
of the story laughter 
breaks through. 
O’Reilly’s love for Rosa 
is delightfully por- 
trayed, and the novel 
in its tender moments 
has all the grace and 
delicacy of a summer 
idyl. 

Sweetness and 
strength are, in short, 
the characteristics of 
Mr.. Beach’s achieve- 
ment. It is rare that an 
author can combine 
these elements into a 
single story and merge 
them together with 
such surpassing skill 
Those who associate 
Mr. Beach’s name with 
the bleak Arctic, and 
pleasurably: recall his 
thrilling Alaskan tales, 
will find him as absorb- 
ing a story-teller among the Cuban man- 
groves and royal palms. 


In Peace and Quiet Edwin Milton Royle 
treats us to a rollicking story of the Mexican 
border, in which spirited adventure and light 
comedy achieve a combination of effects 
that is quite indescribable, but that will de- 
light readers of every type. While the irre- 
pressible and dare-devil young hero ostensi- 
bly longs for the day in which “peace and 
quiet” will at last be his, he cheerfully 
plunges into one hair-raising adventure after 
another, and faces nearly every sort of peril 
which Mexico in the turmoil of revolution 
can provide for a young Gringo who ventures 
to mix into the affair. Infact, the story opens 
with Tad Castleman in a dungeon at Vera 
Cruz, contemplating the prospect of being 
led out on the following morning and shot. 
Such is the temporary climax which the rest- 




















































































































































































New Fall Publications 











The Sins of the Children 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Author of “ The Blindness of Virtue ™ 


ERE is a story of endless thrill and 

romance, perhaps the most thought- 
provoking novel of American family life 
published in recent years; a story of youth's 
temptations which will cause many parents 
to ask themselves ““Hawe I done my duty 
by my children?” 


“He w ke a man inst 1 1 


nan inspired t » a thir g that ' 1 
Book News Monthly. FRONTISPIECE. $1.40 net 


py owen JoHNSON THE WOMAN GIVES 


Written by the author of “The Salamander.” Inga Sonderson, gifted, beautiful, having much to 
ive, gives much, and counts not the cost so long as she gains her object — the regeneration of a man 
[he author’s most splendid achievement Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.40 net 











BIG TIMBER THE KINGDOM of the BLIND 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
The best out-of-doors story he ever wrote. Depicts the ceaseless struggle of the English 


N.Y. Herald. $1.25 net War Office against German Secret Service. 


DI.25 net 


CHLOE MALONE THE WORN DOORSTEP 
By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
\ charming love story of New Orleans, with a An American girl opens wide the door of her 


cottage in England to refugees from Belgium 
millionaire $1.35 net an unusual story. $1.25 7 


From the DEEP WOODS to CIVILIZATION caries s” Eastman 


Chapters in the autobiography of an Indian. The life story of the nephew of Sitting Bull. 
Illu trated 5 q $2.00 net 


THE QUEST OF THE QUAINT THE MOTHERCRAFT 
By VIRGINIA ROBIE MANUAL 


An attractive, well-illustrated holiday book for By MARY L. READ 


those interested in old furniture, mirrors, glass- 


aptivating heroine who wanted to marry a 


An invaluable work by the director of the 
ware, china, etc. $2.00 net School of Mothercraft, N. Y. $1 


25 net 


TALKS ON BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE “sentia’ 


\ standard and authoritative text-book on letter writing, sales campaigns, handling of mail, filing 
systems, etc Sy OO net 


Send for Free Booklets —‘‘Books onthe Drama’’—‘‘Holiday Catalog’’— ‘Fall List’’ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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less, high-spirited young fellow has achieved 
after four years of college life which seem to 
have fitted him for no job in particular. 
Fate, however, had plans in store for the aim- 
less youth, and it must be said that the 
latter showed no hesitation whatever in 
accepting his lot, smuggling down to Mexico 
a vessel of munitions, and taking service un- 
der Madero at a time when that unhappy 
man sadly needed loyal friends of Tad’s 
character. As a result of his loyalty, Tad 
eventually lands in prison at Vera Cruz to 
face a firing-squad the next morning. The 
long arm at Washington, however, mysteri- 
ously intervenes, and Tad gets back to his 
native land with a whole skin, but with noth- 
ing else. 

Adventures enough, one might reasonably 
think, to equip any novel, but this is but the 
prologue of the larger action which is to fol- 
low The story shifts again to Mexico, 
where on the Texan border Tad supervises 
the smuggling of a trainload of arms and 
munitions across to the Mexican federal 
troops. Here the story weaves itself into 
all sorts of complexities, as it sparkles with 
comedy of a rare order. There are plots and 
counter-plots, intrigues within intrigues, and 
even Tad himself is playing more than one 
role, although the reader does not suspect it. 
A group of highly entertaining characters 
are drawn into the story. There is a United 
States Senator, who has an acute interest in 
the smuggling enterprise; there is General 
Galboa, a wily Mexican, ostensibly aid- 
ing the affair, but in reality waiting to betray 
it to the Mexican revolutionists; there is 
Tad’s aunt, Mrs. Getts, president of the 
Universal Peace Society, but, through the 
irony of fate, suddenly the owner of a thriv- 
ing munitions plant left her by the will of a 
relative; there is Tranquillity Buck, a charm- 
ing girl in love with Tad, whose father, 
Colonel Buck, has been sent to the border to 
put a stop to the smuggling of arms; there is 
Foto Freddy of the Federal Feature Film 
Company, who gets some remarkable pict- 
ures out of the affair, and renders Tad some 
invaluable assistance; there are consular 
officers, and U. S. army officers, and Mexican 
officers, all taking a hand in the imbroglio, 
which goes through a kaleidoscopic-like series 
of developments. It is all highly ingenious 
and persistently thrilling, and handled in a 
sprightly way by the author, whose ability 
in dramatic composition is well known. 
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In fact, Mr. Royle’s gift for dramatic com- 
position is remarkably instanced in this work 
of fiction. The story exhibits that close-knit 
and quick sequence of action, coupled with 
surprising turns and climactic moments at 
frequent intervals, which the stage-play de- 
mands. The story, therefore, has a sparkle 
and crispness of movement uncommon in 
fiction. It never flags, and from the first 
page to the last it runs the gamut of every 
shade of humor. 


It is seldom that a writer achieves first 
rank in literary reputation through the me- 
dium of the short story alone. Miss Fannie 
Hurst is to-day one of the most popular and 
best-known short-story writers in America. 
Moreover, her work has elicited the unquali- 
fied praise of the critical few. A second vol- 
ume of Miss Hurst’s stories appears under 
the suggestive title Every Soul Hath Its Song, 
and it is a fair question if it is not Miss 
Hurst’s intimate sensing and application of 
the truth embodied in these words that ac- 
counts in a great measure for her notable 
literary success. She has exhibited an ex- 
traordinary skill in detecting and presenting 
the romance that may exist in the most ob- 
scure and sordid lives. 

The author’s favorite material is the New 
York up-town apartment of a Jewish family. 
The older people have probably come up 
through} the crust into comfortable, or even 
opulent, circumstances—their children natu- 
rally taking the lead in inducting their old- 
fashioned parents into the modern uses of 
their new prosperity. A certain amount of 
vulgarity is necessarily in evidence; but the 
-deep human relations are there undisturbed 
and upon these Miss Hurst builds, with an 
unerring, warm-hearted realism, stories that 
touch every heart. 

In the present volume, however, there is a 
wider range and a greater variety of themes 
than in her earlier work. The characters are 
more diverse, and, correspondingly, the situa- 
tions in which they are depicted; but it is 
always the humanness of her characters that 
the author insistently brings out, and here 
the power of her stories lies. The slightest 
material proves sufficient for her purposes. 
Indeed, such a story as “Rolling Stock” in 
the present volume owes much of its strange, 
compelling power to the fact that its plot- 
substance is so slight. But it is a masterpiece 
of story-telling art, and a moving tale which 
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Complete list on request to 34 West 33d St., New York 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of “The Garden Without Walls,” “ The 
Raft,” etc. With jacket in colors and end papers by WILLY POGANY. $1.40 net. 


BODBANK 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, author of “Jim Hands,” * The Blue 
Wall,” ete. $1.35 net. 


Stories of a Mississippi River town. “And if in manner Mr. Child equals O. Henry, in matter he 
surpasses him, for he has seen more deeply into every-day American character.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE PLEASANT WAYS OF ST. MEDARD 
By GRACE KING. A novel of New Orleans. $1.40 net. 


“A classic of American literature and American history, indeed, written with all the grace and 
gayety of the last old Creole days.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


MOUNTAIN INTERVAL 
By ROBERT FROST, author of “ North of Boston,” “A Boy’s Will.”” $1.30 net. 


In “ Mountain Interval,” again, Mr. Frost writes of rural New England to express more than 
New England. 


FELLOW CAPTAINS 


All I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by. (John Masefield.) 


By SARAH N. CLEGHORN, author of “ The Spinster,” and DOROTHY 
CANFIELD FISHER, author of *‘ The Bent Twig.” $1.30 net. 


A book of every-day intimate helps to health and tranquillity. 


WAR BREAD: A Personal Narrative of War and Relief in Belgium 
By EDWARD EYRE HUNT, American Delegate of the Commission for Relief 


in Belgium, in charge of the Fortress and Province of Antwerp. Profusely Illus- 
trated. $2.00 net. 


This is the first authoritative account of the Belgian relief work in book form. It is full of color 
and interest. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES 


By T. FLOURNOY. Translated by EDWIN B. HOLT and WILLIAM 
JAMES, JR. $1.25 net. 


_ This is the authorized translation of what is perhaps the best critical study of William James yet 
written. : 
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will draw the reader back to it more than 
once “In Memoriam,” and “The Sob 
Sister” may be cited as similarly impressive 
in their art. “‘Sea Gullibles”’ is a delightful 
conception of a young Jewish girl talking 
her father and mother into taking the family 
to Europe, when, at the very last moment, 
romance intervenes, and the girl alone—but 
very willingly—remains behind as a bride, 
while her family sail away. For the most 
part, however, it is un- 
fair to Miss Hurst’s art 
to exhibit rudely the 
plot idea of her stories; 
they fail to convey to 
the reader any ade- 
quate hint of what the 
stories themselves are. 
Some of the titles may 
piquantly speak for 
themselves, “‘ The Nth 
Commandment,’’ 
“T.B.,” “Summer Re- 
source "hog 7 Lhe Name 
and the Game.” 


A V oicein the Wilder- 
NESS, by Grace Living- 
ston H. Lutz, recounts 
the experiences of an 
Eastern girl who goes 
out to Arizona to teach 
school. Her arrival in 
the little town of Ash- 
land, in the midst of 
the alkali deserts, sets in motion a surprising 
number of actions amid the groups of ill- 
assorted people about her. The author has 
an engaging manner, and tells her story with 
a freshness and directness that bring into her 
pages something of the ozone of the untram- 
meled country where the scene is_ laid. 
There is a good deal of novel and exciting 
incident, but it is all within the bounds of 
what might very reasonably happen to a 
resolute young girl “tenderfoot,” who takes 
up her life in the West. 

The story opens m an arresting way, when 
Margaret Earle, thinking that she has at last 
reached her destination, for the train has 
lurched to a halt, dismounts in the night, 
only to discover—too late—that she has been 
left behind at a lonely water-tank in the 
desert. She is rescued from this situation 
through the kindly efforts of a young ranch- 
man, who comes to play a leading part in the 





Grace Livixeston H. Lutz . : 
decieen of A Oikic Ue. tie Cte clandestine acquaint- 
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further development of the story. Installed 
in a boarding-house, Margaret sets to work 
to adjust herself to her rude but novel 
environment. The immediate rivals for her 
attention are the landlady’s son, Bud, and a 
young New York minister who is sojourning 
in Arizona for his health. The latter is a 
weak, self-centered man, priding himself 
on his heterodox opinions in matters of re- 
ligion. His advances made to Margaret 
are most annoying, but 
Margaret’s ranchmen 
friends take him in 
hand, and by hazing 
him they speedily make 
him recant his ad- 
vanced ideas and force 
him to leave the coun- 
try. Margaret’s school 
opens, and proves a se- 
vere test of the girls’ 
tact and skill to man- 
age the unruly ele- 
ments. One of her older 
girl pupils, Rosa Rog- 
ers, proves recalcitrant 
and at length openly 
hostile, for a city-bred 
young man named 
Forsythe, living at a 
neighboring ranch, un- 
dertakes to cultivate a 


ance with Rosa a 

courtship which Mar- 
garet endeavors to thwart. The girl’s wilful- 
ness and enmity eventually bring about a 
serious situation and an exciting finale. Rosa, 
bent on elopement with Forsythe, employs a 
wandering Indian and his squaw to decoy 
Margaret away from Ashland by means of a 
forged letter. The ruse is successful, and 
Margaret, unsuspecting, is finally abandoned 
by the Indians in the desert. Her rescue is 
brought about through the manful efforts of 
her boy-friend Bud and Gardley, the young 
ranchman who found heg by the railroad 
water-tank on the night of her arrival. The 
story ends on a pleasing note in Gardley’s and 
Margaret’s union. Mrs. Lutz has achieved 
some effective characterizations in portraying 
the oddly assorted figures that enter into her 
story; she has contrived to evolve an unusu- 
ally interesting story out of elements that 
might at first sight seem to offer little scope 
for romance. THEODORE Brookes. 
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BETTY AT 
FORT BLIZZARD 


By Molly Elliot Seawell. This 
sequel to the famous “Betty's 
Virginia Christmas” isa straight- 
away army love story, presented 
ina delightfully dainty gift book 
style. There are 4 illustrations 
in color and numerous decora- 
tions by Edmund Frederick. 
Handsomely bound in a sealed 
packet. Net $1.50 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
PICTURES OF THE 
WONDER OF WoRK 


This is unquestionably one of the finest collec- 
tionsof pictures done by the “masterdraughtsman”’ 
of the age, and in this case he has chosen a most 
interesting subject, “The Wonder of Work,’’ the 
building of giant ships, sky scrapers, railway sta- 
tions, etc., etc. The artist tells about each picture 
in a short introduction. Net, $2.00 


WINTER JOURNEYS IN 
THE SOUTH 


John Martin Hammond loves the South. In this 
fascinating book on the winter resorts from Sulphur 
Springs to Palm Beach and St. Augustine he takes 
us on a mental trip which we become immediately 
anxious to take in person. The numerous photo- 
graphs are particularly beautiful, and the author in 
his slyly humorous style points out interesting 
scenic and human features at each place. Hand- 
somely bound. Net, $3.50. 


PARKS 
Their Design, Equipment and Use 


By George Burnap, Official Landscape Archi- 
tect, Public Buildings and Grounds, Washington, 
D. C. This is the only exhaustive book on the 
subject and by the foremost authority in America. 
It contains many new hints from the finest Euro- 
pean examples of park work, as well as American. 
Landscape architects and all others who wish to 
see beauty given a place in their cities will find 
this a most inspiring and practical volume to work 
with. Profusely illustrated. Frontispiece in color, 
handsomely bound. Net, $6.00. 












LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincotr COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 


TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE 


By Arthur Hornblow, Editor 
of The Theatre Magazine. 
David Belasco has written the 
Preface and in a letter to the 
author says: “It contains much 
of great interest to the profes- 
sional. It should also be of 
equal value to the novice. Your 
treatment of the subject is very 
unusual and of course most 
skilfully handled as the result 
of your long experience.” 
8 illustrations. Net, $1.25. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
NEWSPAPER TRADE 


By Don C. Seitz, Business Manager N. Y. World. 
The author was Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man. 
The young men and women of to-day who wish to 
know what they are “letting ‘themselves in for’’ 
when taking up newspaper work will find a practical 
guide in this remarkably interesting and instruc- 
tive volume. 12 illustrations. Net, $1.25. 


OPEN THAT Door! 


By R. Sturgis Ingersoll. Like its forerunners 
“Why Worry,’ “Peg Along,” this stimulating 
volume has a “kick.” The subject treated is the 
relation of books to life. Net, $1.00. 


Arthur Rackham’s 


THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BooK 


This new Rackham holiday gift book will contain 
the best fairy stories selected from the literatures 
of the Allied Nations, profusely illustrated in color 
and black and white by the great Rackham. 
Edmund Gosse has written anintroduction. Many 
of the tales are old time favorites but a number 
will be new to American readers. Net, $1.75. 












LONDON 












F. Opper’s New Illustrated 


AESOP’S FABLES 


F. Opper, the great cartoonist, has drawn 100 
illustrations, 8 in color, for this mirth-provoking 
edition. This is the one that will please both old 
and young. Net, $1.50. 


NOTE TO READERS: Book descriptions are long and advertising space short, hence our re- 


quest that you write for information regar _- the following, which 


have just been published: 


TO COLLECT IT, by J. Sydney Lewis, 


the collector ~~ expert will prize. 


$3.00 net, 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS, 
$1.25 net, is — ‘red by English critics to be the best anthology published. 

contains 75 illustrations in color and half-tone. 
SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS, $10.00 net, isa profusely illustrated 


cyclopedia of the names and emblems of all the Saints. 


by William Robertson, 
OLD GLASS AND HOW 
A book 


FIGHT FOR FOOD, bv Leon A. Congdon, a 


particularly timely book for everyone in these days when the cost of xm is steadily going up, $1.25 net 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN, by Laura I. Baldt, 


selection, design and cost of clothing. 


the history of English Drama. 


Teachers College, N. Y. 
269 illustrations, $2.00 net. 
AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Wilhelm Creizenach. 


., deals exhaustively with the 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA IN THE 
Translated from the authoritative Polish work on 


Other volumes will follow. $4.50 net. 
A RETRO RES ENA EE RR NE A RE EE RoE NBER ne RR 
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THE HAND BOOK 
illustrates about eight hundred sift suggestions 


JEWELS CHINA WATCHES 
SILVER _ GLASS CLOCKS 
NOVELTIES 


Mailed upon request 
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Many persons drive ahead recklessly in the matter of food 
and drink who wouldn't think of disregarding a traffic signal. 


But Nature’s laws of health cannot be trifled with. 


For instance, the coffee drinker who says, “Coffee doesn’t 
hurt me,” may sooner or later find he has a “jumpy” heart, 
frazzled nerves, or some other trouble often due to the drug, 
caffeine, in coffee. 


Generally one can get back to health and comfort by a 
change from coffee to 


POSTUM 


—the delicious, pure cereal food-drink. 


‘“There’s a Reason” 
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Fifth Avenue, New York, before the Hotel 
Plaza and the Sherman statue—the great- 
est automobile parade way in the world, 
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Buy Goodyear Cords 
Because They’re Better 


There is just one sensible reason for paying 
the higher price for a Goodyear Cord tire 


You can count on this tire to give you su- 
perior service—greater comfort, surer se- 
curity, longer wear. 


The explanation of such service is the con- 
struction of the tire itself—its extreme flex- 
ibility, its high quality, its supple strength. 


The guarantee of such service is the 
Goodyear policy of full value to the buyer 
im every instance. 


Proof of both, if further proof were need- 
ed, is to be found in the everyday perform- 
ance of Goodyear Cord tires, and in the 
steadily growing demand for them in all 
parts of America. 

Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 

Tubes and ““Tire Saver’’ Accessories 

are easy to get from Goodyear Serv- 

ice Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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Many workers with much labor and time cannot ARCO WAND cleaning tools reach everywhere and 
equal the 100% cleaning of the ARCO WAND. do all the cleaning in the easiest way and shortest 
Does away with drudgery and fatigue time—no need of many werkers 


Equals many workers 


Not only in thoroughness but in the great variety of uses does the 
ARCO WAND take the place of extra help and servants. The 
operator is not fatigued at all—the real work is done by the ARCO 
WAND machine in the basement or side room. 


, The operator merely points or strokes the 
C0 A /) fairy-like, hollow WAND over the article 
or thing to be cleaned—carpets, rugs, cur- 
i cceeemesieell SER 


tains, upholstery, mattresses, floors, walls, 


VACUUM CLEANER clothes, furs, etc., etc. The suction does 


the work! 


ARCO WAND cleaning tools are feather-weight, being made of aluminum 
and there is no bulky and heavy machine to drag around the house. 
The magic ARCO WAND and hose is attached in an instant to the lid 
opening of a central suction pipe on each floor. 

Turn the switch button and the ARCO WAND is in action for the quickest, easiest, 
and most thorough cleaning you ever have seen. 


There are no dust-bags attachment, plugs or twisty wires to fuss with. The ARCO 
WAND will work for you steadily, silently and without losing the pull of its suction, 
for a score of years. Like other ARCO products, it is built for a life-time of service. 














Ask your dealer— guaranteed at $150 up 


ARCO WAND shows wonderful success after 5 years of use in all kinds of buildings— 
Residences, Apartments, Schools, Hotels, Churches, Clubs, Office Buildings, Factories, 
etc. Costs about a penny aday torun. No other up-keep expense. Also made for gaso- 
line engine power. 


Write for copy of book ‘“‘Arco Wand;” tells the whole story y¢.csincis set in basement 
with many illustrations of the equipment and its uses.  ° 84°" 10m. A suction 


pipe runs to each floor, 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 


Write to 816-822 Cleaners, hose and tools 

. = 8 id by all H 
pearsnet AMERICANRADIATOR GOMPANY = mies ave. Ss" booting 
x \ Chicago sizes at $150 up. Price 


does not include labor, 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections and freight. 
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Che Comprehensive Charm 
of the Hampton Shops 


T is the deft disposition, amid 

the surrounding tapestried and 
panelled walls, of the delightful 
time-worn Furniture placed there 
by succeeding generations from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth to 
those of the late Georges, that 
gives more than a passing charm 
to the old Manorial rooms of 
England’s country families. 





The Hampton Shops are able to 
transplant all this to the city and 
the country homes of our own 
day. Not the Furniture alone, 
whether Hampton Reproductions 
or imported master-works, butthe 
architectural fittings, the wains- 
cotting and tapestries, the quaint 
appearing Pewter, the gleaming 
Sheffield Plate and richly hued 
Porcelains, are all to be found in 
the spacious galleries of the 
Hampton Shops. 


Hampton Shoys 


18 Ease so%Serect: | 
facing Se. Patricks Cathedral 
NewYork & 
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YOUR NEW OPPORTUNITY 
TO KNOW 


“e 
a 


HEN Mr. Ganz grips 


Rud olph Ganz 
a your hand in an intro- 
ductory clasp, your in- 


stant impression is of a man’s 
man — a keen, virile person- 
ality free from the tant of 
morbidity so often associated 
with high artistic ability. 
He is a composer of fine 
achievement. His songs and 
compositions for piano and or- 
chestra are widely performed. 


Possessed of remarkable 
power as an interpretative art- 
ist, his popularity as a concert 
pianist ts growing with a 
rapidity that he well deserves. 

Mr. Ganz is the well 
balanced, well informed type 
of musician whose sincere and 
authoritative statements cannot 
be taken lightly by the public. 


v 





WORLDS 
GREAT MUSIC 











— | 





HE degree of pleasure you derive 

from the music depends largely 

upon your musical associations. 

») 

Let any person of good taste and 

; intelligence listen regularly to fine 

music beautifully interpreted and presently he 
is an enthusiastic music lover.” 


Mr. Ganz’s grave, good humored manner of 
speaking and the hint of a twinkle that is always 
lurking about the corner of his eyes betray him 
for what he is—a big, jovial optimist, a fine, 
wholesome-minded artist who believes simply 
and earnestly in his art. 


“You think then,” I said, “that people who 
consider themselves unmusical are merely those 
who haven't heard plenty of great music played 
so they can derive pleasure from it?” 


“Yes,” he replied, “and so it is that artists, if 
they live up to their ideals, are accomplishing 
more than entertainment in their concert work 
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—they are imparting to their audiences 
music knowledge and comprehension 

their interpretations of the musical 
scriptures are aiding the hearers to a 
new and broadened capacity‘for musical 
pleasure and understanding. 


“And now the time has come,” 
continued Mr. Ganz, “when every 
pianist must awaken to a new responsi- 
bility—a new and greater opportunity. 
By the developments of the past few 
years the pianist’s field has been ex- 
tended immeasurably.” 


“You are speaking, perhaps, with 
your recent experience with the Duo- 
Art Pianola in mind?” I suggested. 


HE Duo-Art Pianola, yes. The 

reproducing piano brings the artist 
into intimate contact with the people 
in their homes—he is to become a part 
of their daily lives instead of remaining 
the casual stranger of the concert hall. 
His message of music is made generally 
available by the Duo-Art.” 


“You seem to have a very definite 
confidence in the ability of the Duo- 
Art to accurately reproduce your 
playing.” 


“Well, | must confess that at first 
I doubted. But now that I have heard 
my finished records, I have nothing 
more to ask—these records are my 
own performances. Anyone who has 
heard me play would instantly recog- 
nize these reproductions.” 


_ O YOU intend that statement to 
apply to the Duo-Art reproduc 
tions in all respects? Do you, for ex 


ample, consider that we have faithfull; 
duplicated your tone production?” 


“Surely! I have had no difficulty 
in getting the tone results [ wanted i: 
my records. The climaxes are worked 
up just as I played them. The distinc 
tion between voices, between theme 
and accompaniment, are practically per- 
fect. The intonation and crispness of 
phrasing add the last convincing touch 
of personality and the tone-production 
pleases me much. If anyone criticizes 
it, they criticize my playing,” said Mr. 
Ganz, smiling. 
“And tempo anc phrasing?” 
’ 

WA H! they are perfect—true to 
Wz my performance. My typi 

¢, cal rhythmical characteris 
tics, my rubati, my most 
personal ways, are exact 
ly duplicated. I have been much inter- 








ested also in the pedal results. By care 
ful editing, the tone color and sustained 
effects secured by the pedal may be 
even more fully developed than in the 
spontaneous performance at the key- 


board. 


“Thorough work in recording and 
editing may well bring the interpreta 
tion as reproduced by the Duo-Art 
Pianola to a point where it challenges 
the artist’s performance in the concert 
hall. When playing in concert so many 
circumstances and conditions may in- 
fluence results. In recording we make 
our own conditions—even choose our 
moods. So the Duo-Art should present 
the pianist at his best. 
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Mr. Ganz (at the right) 
engaged in editing Duo-Art Records. 
This work of retouching and revising 
the recorded interpretations gives them 
the last degree of perfection that the artist can impart. 


“Instead of feeding upon concert 
memories, those who love music may 
actually hear their favorite interpreta- 
tions whenever they wish. This new 
and closer contact between artist and 
audience is to me the most fascinating 
possibility of the Duo-Art. 


AT ago the Swiss Ambassa- “ 


dor in Washington, who is a 
friend of mine, purchased one of these 
instruments— and at his request I tried 
a number of them and chose the one 
which was to be sent him. In writing 
him I said—‘It is with pleasure that I 
look forward to being in your home 
indirectly, for with this new instrument 
I can have the privilege of playing for 





















1 like, even though | 


you whenev: - ¥ 


am not with you in person. 

“And that is exactly the way I feel 
about it—you see! What a delight 
to be able to think that you are part 
of the artistic life in so many homes. 


HAT is the wonderful thing The 
Aeolian Company has accomplish- 
ed: to take the concert pianist from 
the concert hall into the home.” 
, ee 
I have read the above interview in 
print and find it a true report of my 


statements. 
Keas Ue L ‘< >. 
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THE DUO-ART PIANOLA 








It is primarily a 
piano of conventional 
type—a Steinway, Weber, Steck or 
Stroud, with all the fine tonal quali- 
ties that distinguish these well-known 
instruments. The action and keyboard 
for hand playing are identical with 
other pianos of the same make. 


T is a player-piano of truly remark- 
able capacity, providing the Pianolist 
with easy and complete con- 
trol of every phase of musical 
expression possible upon the 
pianoforte. It isan instrument 
of such broad artistic possibili- 
ties that it will interest not 


only the layman but also the 
experienced musician whowill 
find in it the enjoyment of a 
limitless repertory. 


A a reproducing piano— 

as an instrument for re- 

creating the interpretations of 
v v 7 


Steinway Duo-Art Pianola 


Other models are the Steck, Stroud and 


famous Weber. Moderate prices. 


THe AEOLIAN Company, AEOLIAN HALL 


the great artists of the pianoforte, it is 
truly revolutionary in its attainments, 
Guided by the wonderful Duo-Art 
records, the Duo-Art Pianola actually 
repeats in every shading of tone and 
tempo the pianist’s original performance. 


EOLIAN representatives in every 
principal city of the United 
States are prepared to demonstrate this 


wonderful new instrument. We 


invite you to write for address of 


representative nearest you and an in- 
teresting Booklet of the Duo- Art. 
Please address Department H 11. 





29 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET » NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of the cAeolian-Vocalion, largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the world. 
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4 months to erect—and in winter 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. wanted a fireproof, 
economical building and couldn’t wait till spring to build it. 
So this four story reinforced concrete building, 179 feet by 
153 feet, constructed in four months, was the answer. 

Reinforced concrete can be built as well in winter as in 
summer, if proper precautions are taken against freezing. The 
small added cost is more than offset by earlier occupancy, often 
saving several valuable months of business. 

Reinforced concrete is fireproof, permanent, economical — 
no repairs or maintenance — vermin-proof and sanitary. 


Send for our book on Reinforced Concrete 

It tells further about reinforced toncrete buildings in many 
different industries, giving costs, time to complete, etc. Send 
the coupon for it. Then discuss concrete with your architect. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 


PORTLAND 


Y LAS an CEMENT 


Beliitligeh nig dia kell 


StHer makes «are measu 


Tue Atias PorTLanp Cement Co., 30 Broad St., N. Y., or Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chitago: Send me book on Concrete 
for lofts, warehouses, factories, stables, garages, cold storage, etc. I expect to build a 
Name and address 


Nature of business 1-E-11-16 Name of Architect 


- 
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=Rare Gifts at a= 
Saving 


by Mail 


Why go “Christmas 
Shopping’? Witha 
Daniel Low Year 
Book before you, you 
can sit at ease, at 
home, and take your 
pick of America’s 


choicest collection of 
gifts, gathered from 
all over the world by 
the greatest of gift experts—specialists in their 
field for 49 years. 
A.nd because of the tremendous buying power 


[u}o | 




















Q227. Fine Mahogany Clock, 4 in. 
high, and 8 in. base. has 8 day Seth 
Thomas movement. Specially priced 


at $6.00. 


E4288. $15.00. A most attractive 
pink coral Cameo Ring. Hand 
somely engraved and pierced 14K 
gold setting. Give size. 

































G3az0. $3.75. Tea-pot Tile with 










“Polly put the kettle on etc 
engraved on the heavy sterling of this house — we have thousands of regular 11167, $1.25. Very smart striped 
silver rim bi | | patent leather pocket book 3x7 in., 
Our DIAMOND BOOK tells the customers — you get bigger values at less cost. with attractive silk lining. 










‘simple truth about diamonds.’’ 
Sent on request. 


Ten Thousand Beautiful Gifts by mail 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths for 49 Years 
233Essex St. Salem,Mass. 
























Handsome Gift Book 
Sent FREE 


It pays you trebly to shop the Daniel Low 
way. Pays because you get better things — 
more novel or artistic articles (useful, too). It 
pays because you save money. Pays because 
you save time, energy, vexation, worry. 


Many men and women of note buy from our Year 0’ -the-walk”” Door 
= 
k every year. Big and p men Knocker, 4 in. hig! 
and their wives, society leaders, the rich and - dow in White backgrou: 
moderate circumstances. Since so many find this ad- ~~ gaily colored 
cock. 


vantageous, why don't you investigate? 

Write on some copy of the Year Book and study the 
pictures, grr and prices of jewelry, diamonds, 
silverware, Shefheld Plate, cut-glass, leather goods, 
toilet articles, etc. Compare the prices with what you L858, $1.25. Stir- 
would have to pay anyone else. rup with Whisk 


Broom, 15 in. 1 
You will be pleased with the quality of our pods: the Good ‘size whisk 


ZAS4. 
$1.50. Silver plat- 
ed Ash Tray. 
Has holder for 
matches,and rest 
for cigar. Clips 
on arm of 
chair or edge 


2182. $1.75. ""Cock- 
of table. 





M28. $2.25. Monogram Coat Hanger. 
Heavy sterling silver with 3 initials. 









8482. $1.00. Tatting Shuttle. Ster- 
ling silver and finest enamel. 


dainty way we pack everything will delight you. fine pigskin strap 
ce you have tried the and nickel finished 
Daniel Low way you will stirrup. 


wonder how you ever shop- 


the old way, with its 
of tramping, its weary 
waiting and last-minute ex- 
travagances. 
We prepay the } pee mere 
tion charges and guarantee 
satisfaction or your money 
back. 
Write Us Today for Your Copy of 
Our Catalog 


3,50 ES . y-~ brown 

DANIEL LOW & CO. tered fair Ends 53x 
Jewelers and Silversmiths for 49 years 

233 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 





L406. $10.00, Lady's ““Military”’ 
Manicure Set. Finest leather and 
silk lining Pitted with seven 
toilet articles. 
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S TEIN WAY 


O own a Steinway is to have a limitless source of satis- 
fying pleasure to be shared with your friends. . It is 
a possession to be proud of, both as a flawless musical 
instrument and as a piece of furniture of unexcelled beauty. 


The Steinway has set the world’s standard wherever 
pianos are known, with a degree of perfection which has 
never been successfully imitated. 


The price of the Steinway is but little more than the cost 
of ordinary pianos. Send for illustrated literature and terms. 





cd - - 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the door 
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AM Kodak Film 
is now Speed film 


When we began the manufacture of ‘‘Speed’’ film it was decided]; 


faster than our regular N. C. emulsion. 


There were, however, som: 


particulars, such as uniformity and keeping quality, in which it wa 


more difficult to control than the old reliable ‘‘N. C.”’ 


In order t 


protect our customers against film that might have deteriorated 
through age, we did not give it as long a dating as was given th: 


N.C. film. 


We were inclined to make haste slowly. 


In the Speed film, we had just what we claimed for it: ‘‘speed”’. 
In the N. C. film, which had a very different emulsion, we had 


beautiful gradation 
£ 
period of six years, 


and absolute reliability. 
we have increased the speed of our N. C. film 


Gradually, during a 


without losing one jot of its reliability, its keeping quality or its 


fineness of gradation. 


All Kodak film is now Non-Curling Speed film, both the Auto- 
graphic, and the ‘‘N. C.”’ that is wound in the old way without the 


autographic feature. 


added speed. 


Important to Amateurs. Practically all 
negative emulsions (both plates and films) 
and Kodak film in particular, have a wide 
latitude on the side of over-exposure. This 
means, that while your pictures will be un- 
satisfactory if even a little under-exposed, 
they can have considerably more than the 
the slightest 
The moral is, of course: when in 
doubt take the choice of erring on the side of 
Kodak Speed film will help 


necessary exposure without 


harm. 


over-exposure. 


Both are the reliable, dependable film—with 


out appreciably by giving better timed nega- 
tives than can be obtained with other films 
when light conditions are poor. On the 
other hand, the latitude is such that you can 
expose and should expose, under good light 
conditions, just the same as you always have 
with the regular Kodak N.C. film. It isn’t 
intended that you should cut down exposures 
when using Speed film. It is intended that 
you shall get better negatives when working 
under adverse conditions—and you will. 


[f it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


HETHER your battle is fought in the trenches, behind an 
office desk or in the home you need to keep fit. 
It’s comparatively easy for the soldier to keep up to scratch. The 
civilian—man or woman—has a harder task. Sedentary habits, in- 
sufficient exercise, too much food and too much hurry about eating 
it, combine to cause a more or less chronic condition of constipation. 


Don’t think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic pill. 
Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than they cure 
and their persistent use is likely seriously toundermine your health. 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 
objections which are common to all drug remedies. It acts as an 
internal lubricant, preventing the bowel contents from becoming 
hard and facilitating the normal processes of evacuation. 
NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, is sold at all drug stores. Re- 
fuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOLon bottle and package. 
Dept. 4 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 





Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and address plainly below. 


'..Name 


—_ le 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 








Convenience, 1s 


the service 
of the Pullman Company it is not 
only possible to secure in advance accommodations 
in a car never crowded beyond its normal capacity, | 
but it is possible to enjoy, while traveling, comforts | 
and conveniences usually associated only with the | 
most modern hotels in larger cities. 





By building its own cars the Pullman Company has | 

been able to test every innovation which might add to 
the convenience of its passengers. Constant ventilation, 
comfortable temperature, electric lights, electric fans, 
modern plumbing and other distinctive features of the 
Pullman car have been provided in spite of the difficulties 
arising from the natural limitations of car construction, 
and the fact that these conveniences must at all times be 
available while the car is moving from place to place. 


A brief comparison of the early Pullman car, with its } 
oil lamps, coal stove and almost entire lack of conveni- 
ences, with the modern steel-armored sleeping or parlor 
car, sanitary, electrically lighted, automatically ventilated, | 
steam-heated and supplied with every comfort and con- | 
venience that ingenuity can devise, testifies to the progress | 
which has been made by the Pullman Company in fifty | 


years of continuous service to the traveling public. 
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r i The Pathéscope | 
d to I’ p } 
tion, ly ape ae og ; } 
ae 4| Will bring motion pictures into your Home, School or Club, } 
the H] as it has to nearly 10,000 of the most exclusive city and country homes {ff 
Ities H| of Europe and America. 
Hon, } The Pathéscope is to the eye what the phonograph is to the ear. The crown- : 
s be ; ing achievement of Pathé Freres, the acknowledged leaders in the motion - picture ' 
; industry. - 
p ; No limit to the variety of subjects at your command—Drama, Comedy, Travel, H| 
a te 10 Science, etc., to meet every taste, any age and all occasions. | 
eni- i] ° , \) 
rlor it Through the Pathéscope Film Exchanges, already established in 16 of the } 
ted | || principal cities, the owner may exchange reels as often as desired or you can Take H) 
aay é } your own Motion Pictures with the Pathéscope Camera, as hundreds are doing, H 
oi i¢ and preserve a priceless record of loved ones in living, fascinating action on the screen! | 
0 | 
fi iit OF 
fty IM Uses special narrow width, non-inflammable film. Approved by Underwriters. 47 
i. No fire risk. No insurance restrictions. Popular model, $175. Send for G 
$ k complete illustrated catalogues describing Machines, Cameras, List and meth- 
} ods of exchanging reels, etc., or see them at the nearest Pathescope Agency. 
’ 
| 41 The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
’ Suite 1852, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
: Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 
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SOCIETY 


HREE times each month 
Town & COUNTRY ap- 


like an illustrated letter from 
your friends in many cities. 
There was never a paper with 
such a carefully appointed 
list of correspondents—and 
never did a paper perform 
its task of including and ex- 
cluding with such thorough- 
| ness and discernment. 














| @ The result is a magazine 
with a surprising number of 

pages, devoted to telling about the latest entertain- 
ments of Society, the latest play or opera, or book or 

art exhibition; devoted to recounting interesting in- 
cidents about people of note, about amateur sport as 

it appeals to people of wealth, about their new homes 


| and about club and‘ country house life. Always 


"Se with this comment appear photographs—which 
= & do not appear elsewhere, usually exclusively 
SNe , 


oy ~ posed. If you are not seeing this paper 
\% = as regularly as you might, order it now. 


se 





pears on your library table’ 


Countr oO 
creme cs %, TOWN & COUNTRY 
le : manele of bill. >, Established 1846 
ae 4 > ‘\ wa NO. 8 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK | 
| \e | 
| Address \ 36 ISSUES. $5.00 A YEAR. 25 CENTS A COPY 
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) Turkish Tobacco in the World’s most famous 
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ix cr« SSES INDICATE WHERE KING CARS ARE IN SERVICE 
A~ msc, AB tanta nn a) 








The world-wide success of the KING car at the 
beginning of its 3d year of 8-Cylinder leadership 


N Oc tober, 1914, after several years of building suc- 
cessful “Fours,” the King Motor Car C Lompany 
announced the world’s first opular-priced eight 
cylinder automobile- and the second American 

car of that engine type. 
Today there are more eight cy linde ‘r Kings in operation 
the world over than any other “Eight” save one. 

Throughout America, and in forty- nine foreign lands, 

in every c climate and over all kinds of roads, this pionee r 
“Eight” is giving the satisfaction that makes every owner 
a King sale ssman. The King Company has ue ver hada 
“war orde r,” yet in England alone there are 270 Kings in 
yrivate service ~and_ American automobiles have be en 
at d from that market since March of this year. 
1916 has been a year of many triumphs for the King 
Eight, all made with stock cars. 10,850 miles without 


stopping the motor was the great OFTICIAL A. A.A. record. 
iG 987 miles sealed in high gear, and the climbing of tor- 
tuous Mt. Wilson in the same manner, are two Pacific 

ioh 


Coast feats, and 544 miles sealed in“ high” isa New York 
exploit. An OFFICIAL A. A. A. economy test, from Pitts- 
burgh to Milwaukee, under actual touring conditions 

“a brought further honors to the King. 
The KING Eight will be continued for 1917 substan- 
7-Passenger 60 H. P. tially as now constructed. This Company does not wait 
Touring Car $1350 for ‘ “popular” announcement sea3ons to make refine- 
Roadster . . . $1350 ments and improvements—these go steadily on during 


Sedan... . . $1900 the entire year. 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY Detroit 
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The man with a healthy stomach can 
eat anything he likes—and enjoy it. He 
doesn’t realize he has a stomach, because 
it works without attracting attention to 
itself. 


But when his digestive apparatus 
is out of kilter 
and refuses to 
perform its prop- 
er functions, he 
| has to pass up 
/many delicacies 
that he would 
really enjoy and 
diet himself on 
“| plain, unappetiz- 
J ing food that is 
often repulsive 
to him. 


The Man With a Sick Stomach 
is Sick Ali Over 


When the stomach is irritated by undi- 
gested food, the nerves, blood and _ heart 
are directly affected, and the person is dull, 
dejected, depressed in spirits and inclined to 
take a morbid or pessimistic view of things. 

Spurring the body and brain to special 
effort and renewed zeal by means of stimu- 
lants alone 
doesn’t correct 
the trouble or 
accomplish any 
permanent 

: good. You must 
get at the cause 
of the trouble. 
When food does 

2 not digest, it 

forms into hard, 














lumpy masses, 
The tender lin- 
. ing of the 
stomach and in- 
testines becomes irritated, 


and chronic 
dyspepsia is quite certain to result—often 


more serious disorders—even gastritis, 
cancer of the stomach and appendicitis. 





If You Digest What You Eat 
-You Can Eat What You Like 


Dyspepsia and Its Consequent 
Ailments Can be Overcome 








Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic, is an 
invaluable aid in treating dyspepsia, indi- 
gestion, heart-burn, sick headache and other 
forms of stomach disorders. It is choicest 
hops and barley malt fortified with calcium 
hypophosphite and pyrophosphate, making 
a malt tonic of 
the highest 


strength and 
quality. The 
nutritive and 


tonic properties 
of rich barley 
malt combined 
with the choic- 
est hops in pre- 
digested form, 
is welcomed ~ 
and retained by 
even the weak- 
est ‘stomachs. ——— 

Pabst Extract quickens all the vital 
forces, enriches the blood, makes the ap- 
petite young and lusty and promotes 
digestion to ideal perfection. Pabst Extract 
is also recommended for nervousness, in- 
somnia, overwork, anaemia, old age, moth- 
erhood and for convalescent patients. 


Order a Trial Dozen Bottles 
From Your Druggist 











Try it for your stomach’s sake. Take a 
wineglassful before each meal and at bed- 
time, and you will soon be 
able to eat what you like 
and like what you . 
eat. Be sure to in- 
sist upon Pabst 
Extract, The 
“Best” Tonic. 
Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. 


Write for free booklet describing all the uses 
and benefits of Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
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Coffee and Teas | 









BOSTON 





all-tin cans o ‘y—never in Bulk. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


CHICAGO 





_ ORANGE PEK 
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y “WINELL-WRIGHTS 
SOSTON - CHICA 
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We pay all delivery charges 





Georgia 
Paper Shell Pecans 


Extra large, full-meated, 
delicious flavor. Selected 
nuts, 1916 erop, 70 cents per 
pound. Special 3 and 5 pound 
gift boxes at $2.50 and $4.00. 
Gur $1.00 trial sackage ample for 
Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner 


Money returned if not entirely satisfac 
Send check or Money Order to 


ASSOCIATED PAPER SHELL 
PECAN GROWERS 


Box 447 Albany, Georgia 


Ref. : First Nat. Bank, Georgia Nat. Bank 
or Chamber of Commerce, Albany, Ga 











Dainties 


For Home Parties 
By FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS 


A practical culinary aid for the hospital 
Here are well-arranged recipes suitable f 
card - parties, buffet suppers, luncheons, t« 
and receptions. In this little volume the ho 
keeper will find not only suggestive ideas | 
the preparation of suitable dainties, but t 
exact quantities necessary to serve twent 
five persons. 16mo, 50 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

Established 1817 




















HARPER & 





THE COOK BOOK 


COLLECTION of reliable recipes for the practical housekeeper, by Helen Carroll Clarke, form 

i Instructor in Cookery in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Phoebe Deyo Rulon, former Instructor i 
Invalid Cookery and Dietetics, in Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

Special W ater-proof ( loth, $1.00 net 
Established 1817 


Illustrated with Photographs. 


BROTHERS 





OF LEFT-OVERS | * 


NEW YORK 














~DROMEDARY DATES 
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Lhe charm of a quaint old custom rests 
upon the cover of Whitman’s Sampler 
box of chocolates and confections. Pret- 
tily and daintily it brings back to you 
the days when every little girl was ex- 
pected to learn her stitches on a sampler. 


And each dainty “sample” of the 
Whitman art in candy-making (started 
in 1842), which you will find inside this 
box, speaks no less delightful a message. 


s a pound at the stores that have 
the Whitman agency, almost everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


f | Whe man's Instantaneous Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


Makers « 








The synonymes are explained in alphabetical order, 
and « xamples of usage 


The re 








ENGLISH SYNONYMES 


By George Crabb 


is a complete index 


Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 
Flexible Leather Binding, $2.50 net 


are drawn from the best writers. 





AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard V isible Oliver Ty La 
writer—latest Model back spacer, taln 


color writing. Noth ng lacking —tmetal case 
FREE TRI AL No Advance Payment! 


rice is paid N c Send tor ur 
Dg Bargain Offer and y REE Typewriter 
k today No ot 


gat 





Dept. LIS—1510 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Send a little bit ea - month until our small 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 

















= 


¥ 


On the well appointed table— 


Cresca Olive Oil 


with its carefully chosen dishes, Cresca Olive Oil in 
the decanter bottle has a distinctively fitting place 
It shows the same skillful selection as made by 
our distant cousins on the Continent. And they 
have been refining their taste for hundreds of vears. 
Quality Grocers sell Cresca; 
write us if yours doesn’t. 
Our book for epicures contains a collection 
of recipes for out of the ordinary dishes— 
ent jor a 2 tamp ; 
CRESCA COMPANY 
362 Greenwich Street - New York 
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If You Are 
Under Forty 


Stop now to consider 
your chances of escap- 
ing Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease, receding and 
Salle re Throat 
inflaming gums followed “same ” “to ) 
by loosening and loss of oughs, Bronchitis, 
the teeth). Many per- ‘Used while you sleep.” Colds, Catarrh. 
sons under 40 are hic Don’ t faifto use Cresolene for the distressing, a 
-_* often fatal, affections for which it is recommenc 
ed with it, and after It is a simple,safe,effective and drugless treatm: 
VaporizedCresolene stops the paroxysms of Wh: 







































for Whooping Cough 
Spasmodic Croup 


that age cae one out 





of five avoids it — ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at onc: 
unless preventive meas- In Asthma it shortens the attack and en 
ures are adopted A comfortable repose. 


he air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired 


recognized preventive every breath, make Ss breathing easy, soothes the 


and treatment is For- throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nig! 
han’s Pyorrhea Prep- Cresolene relieves the bronchial complication 

: =e : S« F ever 2 N les and is a valuable aid 
aration. Used disily Scarlet | er and Leasles 


the treatinent of Diphtheria. 


like a dentifrice (it 1s Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 yea! 





pleasant to the taste), it successful use. Send us postal for Descriptve Book! 
Iry Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for thr 
yorrhea and ensures aa alteees eke, toe ‘. - eat i tedene. Tie 
healthy gums. Even > See 


THE "VAPO-CRRSOLENE CO. , 62 » Cortlandt St., N.Y 


= advanced cases, it or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


usually brings prompt 
relief, but then it is best 


to firsts CONSULT 
w few CONSULT ARMAMENTS | 
| 


_ 
ee tig prevents For Sale by Druggiste 
| 

| 








; a AND 
as his treatment is 


indispensable. ARBITR ATION 


Lepitube (ao flaseted), By Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N. 








50c. If your druggist hasn't The author discusses exhaustively the factors 
it, send us his name with involved in the contrasted methods of Armament 
10c. instamps and we will and Arbitration, with all that the two word 
send 5 trial tubes (enough imply force on the one hand, law on th 
for your family and other. In the writer’s appreciation armament 
friends). Forhan Co., represents aggregation of the natural forces in 
17 Elm St, New York. herent in any community. $1.40 net 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











"THE patient placing himself under the Keeley Treatment for 

liquor or drug using, loses none of his self-respect. 
When he leaves he feels glad that he came. The Keeley 
Treatment has become famous because it is a rational 
treatment, administered by registered, trained physicians. 


For information write to following Keeley Institutes : 
Hot Springs, Ark 











“~ Crab Orchard, Ky Oklahoma City, Okla. Waukesha, Wis 
—_ — 7. 7. Lexington, Mass Philadelphia, Pa Seattle, Wash 
Det ht. lil co St. Portland, Maine 812 N. Broad St. Kansas City, Mo 
Ne Ind Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa to19 E. 31st St 
Plainfield, Ind. 799 Niagara St 4246 Fifth Ave. Mexico ¢ ity, Mex 


West Haven. Conn. ‘ olumbus, Ohio Salt Lake City, Utah London, Eng 
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"aco Health 
"tesc3 Weight 


I can improve 
I can reduce or increase 


I can make 


. 
=Your Poise 
express beauty, grace and refine- 
ment. 

I have helped 79,000 women to 
regain their health and keep it. I 
have reduced the weight of 35,000 
and I have increased the weight of 
as many more. 

Write me about yourself. Your 
letter will be personal to me and my 
re ply will be just as sincere to you, 
I am at my desk from 8 a. m. to 5 
p.m. Fully one-third of my pupils 

re directed to me by those who 
have been benefited 

With my letter I will send you my book- 
let showing you how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and giving other health information 


»f vital interest 
Don't wait, you may forget tt 


Susanna Cocroft 





Dept. 23, 624 Michigan Blvd. 
§ Chicago 





Miss Cocroft has well been called the “* Health 
Engineer’’ for woman, 


Blow The 
Man Down 


By HOLMAN DAY 


“Full of incident and allalive. One might 
eliminate the heartless capitalist, his im- 
petuous but faithless daughter, the chief 
marine villain, and most of the plot, and 
yet have left a most enjoyable story. There 
are at least two sea captains of the old type 
in the story whom it is a joy to know.” 

The Outlook. 

“A well-written story of the adventures of 
an ambitious young sea captain. The 
book grips the reader’s interest to the end.”’ 

The Gazette, Montreal. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


I make 


with these 


Person Knows That. 

my vet “it bear at - a being deaf for 25 year 

i Artificial Rar Drums. I wear them 

day and night. They are perfectly 

comfortable. No one sees them. 

2 Write me and I will tell you a true 

story, how I got deaf and how I 
make you hear. Address 














GEO, P. a. Y 
rtificeial Ear le. (Ine. Medicated Far Dram 
48 Adelaide's Aes 9 "Decretee Mich. Pat. No?. 3, 1908 














Prevent Infection 


The daily use of Absorbine, Jr., as a 
mouth wash is healthful and refresh- 
ing. It kills germs and is a true pre- 
ventive. It is made of herbs—contains 
no acids or minerals and is safe 
and pleasant to use. 

In his report on Absorbine, Jr., after 
making exhaustive tests, Prof. J. D. 
Hird, Biological Chemist, Washington, 


D. C., writes : 
Four or five drops of Absorbi Jr., to an ounce 
{ water is sufficient to han oughly cleanse the 


mouth and teeth of injurious bacteria, without 
injurious action on the teeth.” 





in addition to being an efficient germicide. ac- 
complishes everything usually e xpected of a 
high grade liniment. It is needed di: iilv for the 
numerous little hurts that come through work 


in and about the home—for the children’s 
bruises in their rough and tumble play. 
Cleanses and Heals — cuts, bruises, lacer- 


ations, sore 


Reduces Inflammation and een _- 
from sprains, wrenches, ollen veins 
and glands; tired, aching fee *. 

Relieves Aches and Pains 


oothing and 
cor ling 


Ab orbine, Jr »1S 


powerful ha 


mild but 
a pleasing 
or, does not stain or 
leave a greasy residue. 
Highly concentrated and 
only a few drops required 


+ 


at an application. 


BSI $1.00 a bottle 
me at druggists or postpaid 
TI: J 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your address on 








receipt 10¢c it camps. Send 
for trial bottle or procure reg- 
ular size from your druggist 
today 


W.F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


432 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass 
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To the Tropics 
fie A-Cruise 









WEST INDIES — PANAMA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


24 restful days away from winter 


with the 


American Express 


Special Steamer 


Shore Visits 


Sail Jan. 27 or March 10 


Write for Booklet 


American Express Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago San Francisco 








IDEALS IN 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


To visit the principal cities and sights, yet to 
include a few points of unique interest out of 
the ordinary routes of travel 

To be entirely care-free as regards transpor- 
tation, accommodations, baggage, 
house and foreign money. 


custom- 


To have absolute privacy but not to be 
lonely, to be inconspicuous, but to receive 
particular attention. 

In short, to have perfect freedom to enjoy) 
and absolute confidence that no disturbing 
incident will mar the pleasure of the trip 


The ideal of the Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 
is to conscientiously fulfill these ideals 
of every pleasure traveler in foreign lands 


Raymond-Whitcomb smal! parties to South America 
and to Japan and China leave at frequent intervals 
during the winter and early spring Fascinating new 
tours to the South Sea Islands, including Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand, !eave in Marc! 


WEST INDIES CRUISE T xur 4 
Ja Pa 
ships, Feb. 1 n 


Send for booklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept.3 17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chieago San Francisco 











Sou TEH AMERICA 

1 Part ‘ « New York Feb. 3d, about three 

I ths. Visiting points of interest on East and West Coast 

JAPAN—CHINA— Two Tours leaving in the Winter and Spring 
ting Japan during the Cherry Blossom Season 

CALIFORNIA AND HONOLULU—Fall and Winter Tours at 

frequent interva by 1 aad the 


1 Panama Canal Write 


Sma Select 


o 


for particulars specif ar oats Lowest Rates 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
309 Fifth Ave., New York City 1115 Walnut St., Phila. 


tausre AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers every 21 
days from San Francisco (Nov. 7, 28, Dec. 19, Jan. 9, etc.). 
Return Ist class,$337.60; 2d class,§225.00; including China, 
Japan, Ist class, $676.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. Folders free. 


H. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Pl., N.Y. 
SYDN EY or 671 Market St.. San Francisco 




















A Suggestion for Travelers who will not 
go to Europe this Year 


Two Years in the 


French West Indies 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 


Tropical in subject, and delightfully poetical in 
treatment. It treats mainly of the Island of 
Martinique. The descriptive portion is largely 
interwoven with legends, poems, music, and 
folk-lore 

Ilustrated 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Post 8vo, $2.00 


NEW YORK 
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HERE TO- 


ceaR REST EN CAUSE 


MONTHLY 




























——~aT aie Decks looking on the 
MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS. zeem Boardwalk and 
D.S.WHITE,Prest. J.W.MOTT.Mqr. Sp the Ocean. 


If Coming To New York A |Galen Hall, fiotet Ya Soatsrm:|| DARK HOTEL hens. 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates’ New stone, brick & steel building. Always Heath & Pleasure Resort with nich. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


UNIQUE FEATURES: 
The vast Marble Exchange- 
flanked with Flowers and 

Sheltered Angles. the Forecourt, 
Fountain of Fate,Cloister Garden, 
ae smernt Grill, 
Rose Halll, L Library Tower, 
wee and Three 





THE LARGEST FIREPROOF 
RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
THE. SPIRIT OF AMERICA 









NEW YORK CITY N.Y. “ATLANTIC CITY N. J. "HEALTH RESORTS 













always busy. 
NING '* 188 v. —. and attendance unsurpassed the famous Mineral Baths for a 
Oo —— . —EE the rel ef of Rhe umat oT, 


ae 
melike, econom et Sui ite TRAVEL The fal Mont hs af e beau 
















bedroom, private bath for TT TT f 


two | ns, $2 vy daily per ome 


12 forbnnites We -wth map of cy, {SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. | 


BOSTON aa i id steel trains via shortest route through 


tiful-a delight 
time fi on taking the 
treatment-Hotel & tH; 
Baths under one 











mc C pgs BEST-HOTELS= aa 


= ms nal Location and Acces sibility |i 3 
qr) from Every Point: Linfield Damon, Prop. aay, 





wale n? 4s: 





ime HOTE BOYLSTOYW ST. ne Was hington R hmond and the noted 


099 DyBLIC GARDEN < CAROLINA RESORTS 


N roof-Open all year BOOKLET = 
* THORNDIKE: gf nae aphtrrae menoptirenese | Robertson- Blackman Sanitarium 


FLORI DA RESORTS ¥ Atlanta, Ga. Not a hospital. Complete 
St. Petarebure lesir, Tampa, Sersecta, Y) water treatment, Dietetics, Milk and 
Bradentown, St, Augustine, Ormond, Day- Rest Cure, Medication, Osteopathy, 
tona, Rockledge > fon Meneh Binal ¥ Disorders of Nutrition and Elimina 

Y) tion. Cheerful, homelike surroundings 





y suited to the Requirements 
4 TOURISTS on account of its Pleas | + 








HOTEL BUTLER ; ea’ | 


R s $1.00 up; with bath $2. 00up. Homecomforts | cal supervision (dietary, treatment, and 
to the traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mgr. ~~ WHERE-TO-GO is the highest class, most exercise closely supervised); complete 

effective directory in the world of publi- electrical and hydrotherapy departments. 
Forms for December close e Nov. HI city. Seen in 10 best magazines monthly. No tuberculosis or insanity taken. 


Weymouth Heights GHLAND PINES INN Southern Pines, N.C. 


Home of winter golf. Tennis. aan Ly d Quail shooting. 700 ft. elevation. Just right climate. Nosnow. Pure spring water 
Best of everything. Cottages. " Bungalows. . Ore hestra. W Write C ee ER R & 1 TU RNER, _ Lessees and Managers, for booklet 


Resort Booklets and schedules for the ask- Write for illustrated booklet and rates 
ing at our offices in Boston, Philade ~ a 0) 


Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo. * LasEncinas Pasadena, Cal. A Sanita 


CONKLYN G. E. P. A., 1184 Bre adway, vi. r rium for chronic diseases 
a ea ea a ee oa fe ea va ea oY pe ea eT oY TP Homelike surroundings. Individual medi 


CUBA AND NASSAU 0) Excellent climate, Cuisine the best. 
SEATTLE WASH. | Ny 
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Center of things. Taxi fare 25¢ 


















DTLVE CREEK FOR HEALTH 


“Write for Beautifulh iy Tuatrated Booklet 
THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM BOX 109, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











—IN VACATION AMERICA— 


By Harrison Rhodes 
N this book of leisurely wanderings the author journeys among the various holiday resorts of 
the United States, pointing out their present attractions and lingering over past glories. 
The seashore from Maine to Atlantic City, Newport, Bar Harbor, the Massachusetts beaches, 
Long Island Sound, the Great Lakes, Niagara, and the semi-rural existence of luxurious country 
homes, ever-young Greenbriar White and other Virginia Springs, Saratoga, White Mount: 1ins, 
the winter resorts of Florida, the Carolinas and California Jilustrated in color. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [ESTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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Rainbow’s End 
is Nassau-Bahamas, a quaint- 
ly foreign colony, wonderfully 
rich in the romantic strange- 
ness and astounding color of 
the Tropics. 

From December to April the 
climate is that of June, while 
but a short distance away, 
cities in the United States are 
being racked unceasingly by 
storm. 

Wouldn't a month or two in 
Naséau with its marvelous surt 
bathing, big game fishing, ten 
nis and golf —be a holiday to 
remember ? 

Wouldn’t you come home 
wonderfully “‘fit’’? 

Write today for ‘‘Nassau- 
Bahamas’’ and Hotel, Board- 
ing House and Furnished Villa 
Register. The time to go is 
this winter, and the time to 

plan is NOW. 


Bahamas Government 
Agent 


450 Fourth Ave., New York City 


EEDA NULLA 


% 








Watkins, N. Y., 


the Southern Tier 
kept Golf Course. 


THE BATHS 


FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. 
of Calcium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, 
Brine Spring No.1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in Solution. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheuma- 
tism, Gout and Obesity. Illustrated Booklets and latest reports on Mineral Springs mailed on request. 


THE ONLY PLACE 








College Sons and 
College Fathers 


By Henry S. Canby 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
An impartial examination from the thre 


angles of American university education—tlh« 


student, the professor, and the results achieved 


“One of the most admirably written and 
stimulating books on educational topics that 
has appeared in a long time.”—N. Y. Evening 


Sun 


“A keen 


education \ ) 


study of the problems of college 


Eve ning Post. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








on Seneca Lake 


Highway, all macadam. 
Miniature Golf. 


Clock Golf. 
IN AMERICA WHERE 


ron 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Wm. E. Leffingvrell, Pres. 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM. 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. On 


Attractive and Well- 
Tennis. Motoring 
THE | 


NAUHEIM BATHS ARE GIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 


are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appoint- 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim in the proportions 
but are about five times as strong. 


The Radium Emanation from 
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Dorit stop your open-air 
orts when winter comes 


Go to California 


| MOTORING 7? 
; : California has more asphalt 
¥ > ed ys than any other 
’ i. iy h; , state; touring opportunities 
es sd Mt A equal to Europe « © © 
, — A RACING ? 

, a, A pany S es at Tia Juana 











































begin early 
ey in in November ‘and continue 
days © © ® e 








Dp “ie ? 
thrilling pastime is ins 
reasing rapidly on the Coast 


SEE? licks and hospit- 
) able country clubs invite 
/ youto beat pare «<= -« 


HE OCEAN ? 
Salt water  bathing- sailing. fishing 


Tour daily Californi i including CG slifernia 
Limited; also Santa Tay weekly in winter 


a Petri led Ke ate the Grand Canyon 
rigong e Castle Rot PREings © @ 
Hewail horwards Cc) 

Booklets of trip and trains on request 


f W.J.Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr.. AT6S.F.Ry 
1099 Railway [Exchange Chicago 
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NASSAU-BAHAMAS 


PARADISE of beautiful flowers and vegetation, where 


the average winter temperature is only 72’; charming social 
life; boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring and ideal surf bathing. 


HAVANA—CUBA 


Interesting and restful because of the fascinating charms of tropical 
life and climate. Excellent hotels. 

Direct service from New York each Thursday at noon and Saturday 
morning at |! o'clock. Luxurious twin screw steamers; 10,000 tons 
displacement; broad decks, spacious social halls, excellent cuisine. 


A 24-day luxuriously restful cruise to Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico, Mexico, 
visiting Havana and Nassau en route; an all expense included trip. 


Write for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter. 


WARD LINE 


New York and Cuba Mail St hip 
Foot Wall Street, ow’ A 








Regular, direct passenger and freight service be- 
tween New York and west coast ports of Central 
America and Salina Cruz, Mexico, via the Panama 















DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: ” 

\ BOSTON—192 Washington Street 

3} PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON—1306 F Street, N. W. 

NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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In Winter— 


The only place in America where a cure 
can be A ses just as comfortably as in the 
Spring, Summer or Fall. At no other place can there 

be found such ideal conditions for rest, recreation and recup- 


eration with environments that leave nothing to be desired. No pains are spared ~ 

to make The Homestead even more attractive in the winter than at other seasons. The 

well known standard of equipment and of service is maintained throughout the year. yy x 

Situated 2,500 feet above sea level—Never any extremes—-Agreeable mornings, cloudless ~— oS! 
skies, balmy noons, wonderful and incomparable sunsets . 4 ? sc | 
Magnificent vistas—spacious rooms, corridors and verandahs. ~~ p< 


Famous Healing Waters . 
Truly Wonderful—Naturally Heated—106° 


In the waters at Hot Springs is found more radio activity h 
than at any place in the world—a fact so fraught with importance 
that it is almost startling to suffering humanity. At none of the 
celebrated places in Europe are the natural waters so charged with all 
their gases and other health giving qualities—At no other place is 
the temperature prescribed for hot baths, that at which the water 
actually emerges fons the earth in the natural springs. 


The famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rheumatism, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Sciatica, Nervous Prostration, Liver Troubles 
and Old Joint Injuries. Modern and complete bath equip- 
ment—Swedish Gymnastics, Massage and Hot Air Treat- 
ments—Needle, Spray, Electric, Medicated and other 
Baths—Physicians of international reputation—Expe- 
rienced and careful attendants. 


The Bath House is connected with the Hotel by an ornate, 
sunlighted viaduct, so that the bather may go to and from his room 
without outside exposure, 


The Homestead Book 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead Hotel and 
its surroundings, in natural colors. It tells of the 500 rooms—excellent 
cuisine—incomparable drinking water—attractive ballroom fascinat- 
ing drives—interesting trails and bridle paths—-Golf courses and 
Tennis Courts. This book, together with the treatises on the 
therapeutic value of the waters, should be read by everyone looking 
for an ideal winter resort for rest, recuperation and recreation. We 
will gladly send copies upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices—Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York, Philadelphia 
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Another Column to the Front! 


at 
, a id kgy Bako 


i, 
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No, not infantry, nor cavalry, nor heavy ar- 
tillery —something lighter, more pleasing — 


A Humor Column from Judge 


@ The humor in Judge, the Happy Medium, finds its 
way to front pages of the leading publications on both 
sides of the Atlantic because it is representative of 
America. © Watch the Exchanges yourself and see 
how Judge is quoted. @ America’s cleverest humor- 
ists and America’s best illustrators choose Judge as the 
“happy medium” of expression for their happiest work. 


\ @ You'll like Judge if you try it. 


Why 
don’t 












JUDGE 
225 Fifth Ave. ay The a Medium 
New York City 

Enclosed is ($1) ($5) | 





please send Judge for (three 
months) (one year). 









225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Name 
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_ GR EN. 


Sa thin Watch 
rT De hoautifisl wateh 


14 Aberin 


See that second hand is at bot? 
ize m ment. Whenupt 


nee ~ She new Octathin Mod 


exceptional value at $ 40 22 


Here is a watch of real distinction To that See the Certificate of Real Value 
beautiful thinness for which the Gruen Veri Under the “Gruen-Special-Service-System 
thin is famous, has been added a new charn guarantee certiticate xe box is mad 
in the shape of the case owners name, » agency s and 
No. 04—Ultra (better than 25 year) 14k gold rns attache *r the watch 
filled, $40 No. €730—The Gruen “Octathin" Wristlet, as 
= / . — illustrated below, in 25-year gold-filled case, $25, 
Ne.044—Heavy 14k solid gold Octathin case $75. In 14k solid gold case, $50. $ 
Go see the Gruen Octathin at the leading jewelers 
in your city. If they are out of it, write us, 
temperature and isochronism—the thinnest dur- specifying the model in which you are particu- 
able watch made larly interested, and mentioning your jeweler's 
GRUEN VERITHIN movements, with th name and we will arrange for you to see it 
trade mark PRECISION engraved on the Other “Gruen Verithin” models, $25 to $250 
plates, guaranteed to come within Observatory Gruen Ladies’ Watches, Wristlets, or Sautoirs, 
time requirements—in heavy 14k solid gold $25 to $250. The Dietrich Gruen, the world’s 
Octathin case—priced as follows: — pocket —~ om, $265 to = 
17 Pianeta rite for “One ord from a oman's Lips 
Re. >: amet Preci ton, $0 a booklet on watches and watchmaking every- 
No. 042—19) “ one should read before buying a timepiece. 
No. 041X-21). Ex. “ zics The Gruen Watch Manufacturing Company 
In green gold 14k case, $10 extra. “Makers af ti i rucn Wat 
Louis XVI dial— 31 FB. Sth St. Cloeinoatt, Oblo 
platinized or gilt, 
with 14k solid gold 
raised numerals on 
any of the above ’ CANADIAN BRANCH 
watches, $5 extra. ’ . Toronto, Ontaric 


The movement is the genuine, original GRUEN 
VERITHIN, 17 jewel, adjusted to five positions, 
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When a room is finished throughout with 
BERRY FINISHES it is given a per- 
manent beauty that delights the eye and 
satisfies the pride. 


And you can feel sure of highest quality 
results, no matter what scheme of interior 
decoration you may prefer. For BERRY 
BROTHERS’ pre ducts can be relied on to 
produce the effects you have in mind, and 
to supply as well that enduring quality your 
pocketbox k demands. 


Detroit, Mich 
Walkerville, Ont. 


fie BERRY BROTHERS, mann 





It’s a Berry 
from FlooF 


¢+temconroe 


tid's LargestVarnish Makers 





Col; taal 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeber 
Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes and Luxe- 
berry Wall Finishes are but a fewof BERR 
BROTHERS’ celebrated products that ha 
been first choice of home owners, architect 
and decorators for more than half a century. 


Specify BERRY BROTHERS’. It’s a saf 
course always—in finishing your new hor 
or re-finishing the old one. Writefor home- #7 
builders’ booklet giving helpful hints 
interior decoration. 





principal cities of 
the world. 


San Francisco, Cal. Established 1858 (403) 
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"Fier Mr. Man. 


‘What do you say to that, Mr. Man? Made it myself. When you 
have eaten it you may congratulate yourself on having selected so good 
cook to one day become Mrs. oF i 





Of course he may—and will—for what she brings is a lovely dish of 
: a 
+ coer JELL . 
ves and Luxe- ; 
vwof BERR) and whipped cream. If ordinary things taste like nectar at 
cts that hay such a time, just imagine, if you can, how good that Jell-O is. 


rs, architect 


There is a suggestio ere—a couple of them, possibly 
alf a century. [here is a suggestion h L I po : 


=e ; but the one in mind is that there is nothing more satis- 
- wh Ny : factory than Jell-O for serving to your guests on almost 
iteforhome- By any special occasion, as well as at dinner. 

‘ul hints on If you are not already making your salads as well as your 


desserts in the “‘easy Jell-O way,”’ let us send you the new Salad 
Recipe folder with the new Jell-O book. You will be delighted 


inches in . - 

pal cities of \ with the recipes. 

e world, ~ . . ‘ + . . 
(40s) The air-tight waxed-paper Safety Bag enclosing Jell-O in 


side the package keeps the flavor at full strength. 

There are seven pure fruit Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each 10 ‘cent 
at any grocer’s or general storekeeper’s. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. == 
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ITH a gun, a dog, good company and Ivory Soap none need hesitate to 

follow where pt tema beckons. In the great outdoors as at home, 
cleanliness is essential to health and pleasure, and Ivory Soap produces it in 
persons, clothes, utensils, everything. 











Ivory Soap is so mild that it is delightful for the bath and toilet. It is so 
good a dirt mover that it makes the most badly soiled clothes, dishes and 


cooking utensils sweet and clean. 


ea 


ee cr a OO a 
Pa 
6 a= , 


aera eR, 


No matter what kind of task, Ivory does the work with entire satisfaction be- 
cause it includes every desirable quality that any soap can have. It is white. 
It lathers freely. It rinses easily. It is pure. It is free from alkali and 
other harsh materials. It is not greasy. It has a pleasant natural odor. It is 
made of choice materials. It floats. And it is so inexpensive that everybody 


can use it for everything. 


,, IVORY SOAP 
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HE remarkable beauty of this famous instrument will delight you. | 3 
Its tone, brilliant, clear, accurate, expressive, is magnificent, and 
was awarded the highest score for quality at the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position. Hear the Sonora and you wil! be convinced that it is peerless. | aoe 
TenSuperb Models, $45, $60, $75, $100,$150,$175, $190, $225, $350,$1000 
Today send for handsome illustrated catalog H-73. Free on request 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION Hae 
Executive Offices GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President ee 4 
57 READE STREET NEW YORK CITY FIFTH AVE> AT 53% rREET ae 
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In the November Eve 











Is $400 your limit? 


Or are you going to putit all over the family 
with the marble front by sailing past them in 
a $6,000 burst of splendor? 


Do you insist on a twin-six, or would two 
cylinders do just as well (if you can get them)? 
How many in your family will ride in your 
car at once? 

These are only a few—a very few—of the 
important questions to be settled before you 
buy an automobile. They affect your happi- 
ness. They should be settled right. 


Your automobile should fit 
your family 


But if you wander out like a lost child with 


the price of an automobile in one hand the 
first man you meet is more likely to sell you 
the car that suits him rather than the car that 
suits you. 


What’s all this leading up to? 


Everybody’s Magazine has just instituted a 
new service department called Everybody's 
Automobile Directory. which will be run 
every month for the benefit of its great mass 
of readers who own automobiles and all that 
still greater crowd who intend to buy them. 
Every automobile manufacturerin the United 
States is listedin this directory. You can tell 
at a glance where his automobile is made, the 
purpose for which it is made, the number of 
cylinders, the number of models, and the 
range of price. 


You have a price fixed in 
your mind 


You check the list in Everybody’s Automo- 
bile Directory for all cars of your price. 


All Newsstands 


What car are you going to buy? 


Somewhere you may have gotten the impres- 
sion that there is no sense in buying a car 
that has less than six cylinders. Or you may 
have the exact contrary impression that the 
4-cylinder caristhe properstandard. Which- 
ever it is, you 


Cross out some of the cars 


You want a definite type of body. You next 
cross out those manufacturers whose list of 
models will not meet your requirements. 


You have left a short list of cars which conform 
to your ideas. If you have other questions to 
ask, in addition to the specifications given in 
Everybody’s Automobile Directory, the ad- 
dress of the manufacturer is before you and a 
line will bring you a catalog; or Everybody's 
Automobile Service Department will cheer- 
fully give the information desired. 


A real service 


In this new Automobile Directory the pub- 
lishers of Everybody’s feel that they have 
added one more solid extension to their ser- 
vice, because the directory will be of just as 
much value to the man or woman who buys 
the moderate priced car as to the purchaser 
of an expensive limousine. 


The farmer or merchant who wants a )4-ton 
truck gets just as much benefit out of this 
department as the buyer ofa pleasure car. 


Thousands of distributors, every automobile 
manufacturer, and every maker of accessories 
will find it almost as necessary for reference 
as a telephone book. 


But its greatest value is, of course, to the 
575,000 purchasers of Everybody’s Magazine 
and its army of readers. 


Fifteen Cents 








e@ Out October 23 
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CHANDLER SIX 


4 PASSENGER CONVERTIBLE COUPE 


Distinguished Cars 


HOSE purchasers who are familiar with the mechanical excel- 

lence of the famous Chandler Six chassis welcome the op- 
portunity of securing, combined with this mechanical excellence, 
various enclosed bodies of most pleasing character. 

These include the four-passenger convertible coupé, from 
which the windows may be quickly removed for open driving, 
the seven-passenger convertible sedan and a luxurious limousine 
of very latest design. 

Convertible Coupé, $1895 Convertible Sedan, $1895 
Limousine, $2595 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1295 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1295 
(All priced f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


Closed Car Booklet mailed upon request 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 2411-2451 E. i3ist St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 
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“King Greenhouses 


Keep Summer With You the Whole Year Round 
On account of their sturdy special construction which permits of great strength / 
without the need of heavy shadow-casting supports, these houses are so warm ‘and 
sunny that they are filled with a riot of bloom and fruit when Jack Frost has 
stripped the garden of its beauty. 
The ventilating and heating systems are the result of years of experience in building for : 
professional growers. Things just have to grow in a King. k y 
You who have a love for flowers should send in a picture of your home and let our experts de- ‘sf 
sign a King which will harmonize with its style of architecture and fit into the landscape plan 
Write today for Bulletin No. 43. See how beautiful and how productive a greenhouse 
can be erected for the price you want to pay. 
KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 326 King’s Road, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y 


All the Sunlight. All Day Houses. 
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i a “AARTBRON 2” 
: BOOK ROCKS, STATUARY, LAMPS, ASH 
TRAYS, PAPERWEIGHTS, INKSTANDS, et 
Range in Price from $1.50 up. Sold by the 
Best Stores anywhere. Catalog illustrating 100 


Te Ri At | i Art Subjects sent on receipt of 4c in stamps 

gi re } We Herper Maga | 

e. peratu 18 KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc., 299 Madison Ave. (at 41st St.) 8. ¥ 
astaicasen a. 
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Avtomatic neat regulation is an abeoiste 14 |The Side of The Angels 
t ia rontl 
This device maintann exactly the desire By BASIL KING 
t K at m * en i Author o f “The Inner Shrir sd 
y r t it y and silently | 
i ‘ t € ire during the . . . 
sonia tx tain al oat ee | i **He draws us close to life itself. He is 
cian much closer to reality than in any of th. 
re INNEAPROLIS” | | yi novels he has written since those that pr 
HEAT REGULATOR ceded ‘The Inner Shrine.’ . . . It is a pleasur 


to read ‘The Side of the Angels,’ 
matter and its manner.” 


both for its 
Boston Transcript 


“Real beauty and soul-stirring power kee) 
th | # | | the narrative far above the ordinary leve 
. phe | and as a study of the emotions—those of 
- aaa | || | the earth, earthy, and those of the spirit, 
||| || | spiritually, this is one of the finest literar 
WINNEAPOLIS WEAT REGULATOR CO. , | | achievements of the year.” 
2706 Fourth Ave.So., © Minneapolis, Minn. 1 Buffalo Courie) 
PO Ss Illustrated. $1.35 net 
rar ar t= T=r =r = 
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“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WoobD” 
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y Beauty? (GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. chumecebite. MEMPHIS, TENN. ‘24 
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a Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures ae pay rent pees 
NKSTANDS, et By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE than the average amount 
Sold by the Of particular importance during a Presidential P of wear. 
ustrating 100 year is the life of America’s best-known cartoonist, Jenkins Bros. Valves 


ose pencil invente any familiar party symbols : 
whose pencil invented many familiar party symbol All patterns — for heating, 


ve. (at 8 e Tiger » Elephant, the D “Vy, & Ts. : 
Ave. (at 41st St), N. ¥ —the Tiger, the Elephant the I onkey, and other plumbing, or steam power. 
his new edition, at a lower price, has been prepared cama 


to put this important work within the reach of 
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, A »} every one interested in the great American game 

d nge S politics. This volume contains reproductions of ge We E FE T ri al 
N( ’ all the famous caricatures and other drawings from hedeek tied Collen Chae 
ANN 1857 to 1902, including the famous fight against lit vege fe yates 5. Sagat 
ost weed, the Grant-Greely Campaign, which Nast | | | vesting git, 15 dayw’ free trial 

may be said to have swayed. Fully Tl d. $2.50 net — a Seeees Prices. 

lf . " “nb *) . Dw : ‘ . a a —_— ate. “ ¢ 
itself. He is HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK | rhetaeee tent Dudes donck Can Deak, 80; Btatearile, Hi. @ 
In any of the Estasiisnep 1817. 
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“This is the Gold Medal 
they hung on us 


the first prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
It means to you that you can get gold medal 
quality at prices lower than others, due princi- 
pally to the big saving in freight in our con- 
densed, knock down pac kage instead of set up, hollow units. 


Gu NIN Sectional Bookcases 





iffalo ( ‘ourve 


nT . : 
oe EBM, Are Lower in Price than Others 
net are handsomely finished, dust-proof, no ugly iron bands. Write for our free new 
catalogue in colors, showing Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, Sanitary and Standard 


NEW YOR 


ee 


mahogany, and oak. Also “In an Emperor’s Den," an interesting booklet about our 
cases used by royalty. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 





1806 Broadway, Grand Rapids, 
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PEN be? our 
Ok ee ata 


This stunning coat of terra cotta velours, with fur collar and 

irdle, is an exclusive Paris model from Harper's Bazar. 
Fou will find scores of other advance models—suits, 
gowns, hats, coats and wraps—in the great Fall and Winter 
numbers that Harper's Bazar is now preparing for you. 
Me creations by the four celebrated Gen 
Dutt Gordon, Henri Bendel, Hickson, ‘I appe—appear 
exclusively in Harper's Bazar. Advance Parisdesigns are 
shown in profusion each month; while a special section, 
“Pin Money Frocks” shows how you can dress well on a 
moderate outlay. Remember always that 





it costs less 


to dress ashionably 


With Harper's Bazar, the recognized fashion authority, to 
help you this year, you will be far more smartly tu 
out—you will not make mistakes in line or materi 


you will also be delightfully 


For, although no other fashion and society magazine 
publishes any Fiction at all, Harper's Bazar brings you 
delightful novels by Alice Duer Miller, and others who 
write about modern society, not from the outside looking 
in, but from the inside looking out. 


There are fashions in magazines, just as there are fashions 
in dress. And this year, with the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Harper's Bazar as an additional attraction, the women 
who lead society have tumed with one accord to 











Sf SP OO St 


Harpers Bazar 





\ 11S WEST 40T" STREET 
‘\ NEW YORK 
DN 
Either leave a standing order 
% ON lee Harper's Ace ve your 
4% newsdealer, or accept at once 
© uy 2 our special Fiftieth A nniversary 
ks 2" ‘%* Invitation, per coupon below. 
SRO 
oe cS ON 
Ne va, IN 
» ~ . aa SS s ® D + 
sR HG Special Anniversary Invitation 
Sok -_BSEESEuE | 
mH TN ~—tiVewkhnaiaawa 


teceive the same 


“, Sa 
" "e, BAG ‘S INN If ie, pin a $2 bill to the coupon 


. You will 
24%: —November 1916 until June 1917 —and we will add, i 
%,. ee mN with our compliments, the July 1917 N also, making nine months 
% Nsoof Harper's Bazar instead of eight. 
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The New Phonograph---/%e 


HE Manophone has been perfected. It plays : 
as you would play—with that rich, mellow i, oS 
tone you enjoy hearing. And in a phonograph 
the tone’s the thing. 
é This is a pre-announcement. Only a limited 
number of Manophones will be com- 
pleted this year; and this 1s your op- 
portunityto be among the first to enjoy Fé 
the clear tone of this new phonograph. f 


Write For Illustrated Booklet 
It explains the unique features of the Mano- 
phone. It shows the various styles and prices, 
and the Manophone Guarantee. It tells a story 

















you should know. » 
Hear the Manopbone play your favorite rec- 
ords — regardless of make. Your dealer’s " 


address and your copy of the Manophone Booklet 
will be sent upon request. Address Dept. C 11. 


~ JAMES MANOIL COMPANY, Inc. 
——~, Factory and Executive Offices: Newburgu, N. Y. 
New York Display Rooms: 60 Broadway 


TO DEALERS — The Manophone is not “just another 
phonograph.” It is a better one. Write or wire ai once 
for agency details. 
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s of quain 
18 Oriental articles, 
t be duplicated else- 
ere Explains how you may do your 
ristmas shopping pleasantly and profitably by mail at 
rleisure. Send now as the editiog is limited. Address 
‘ 4 


i “tA VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 


Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, New York 
SPO SO. Se * SSO SO 


% ; ® 
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Expression in . 
Pianoforte Playing The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most perfect control 
a _ has a patent device that enables you to 
. instantly change the key in which a piece is written 
tation By ADOLPH F. CHRISTIANI to suit your taste or the voice of the singer. This is 

4 Most remarkable improvement, without which no 
player piano is complete. To thisis added the sweet 


to Ha ‘ - ' p ’ : tii . tone and supreme quality of the Vose Piano, made 
‘hte me be It y ill help toa be tter unde rstanding of for 66 years by the Vose family. 





month, the great compositions, both in their intellectual ies — peeniaaiiien 

: Liberal allowance for pid prance. i’ tntevecied tna Pocne 
a and emotional aspects. Cloth, $3.00 7 ee ny ene 
7 wale . VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 


nine ths ia 155 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Bissell’s 
Carpet 
Sweeper 
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BUY THE 
EXPERIENCE 
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Bissell’s 
Vacuum 
Sweeper 





Four decades spent in the exclusive manufacture of 
carpet cleaning devices has resulted in a mechanical 
triumphed in every market, do- 
The universality with which the 
Bissell has been accepted as standard suggests, as ap- 
propriate advice—‘ Put Your Sweeping Reliance in 
Any Bissell Appliance.” 

Naturally Béssell’s Vacuum machines, inheriting the 
Bissell prestige, are built according to the highest 
tandards of Bissell quality 

And every user finds that they are efficient dust 
easiest to operate and empty ; altogether be- 
yond competition with the multitude of crudely made 
cleaners that flood the market. 


The Bissell line is sold everywhere by the better dealers 
Booklet on request 


supremacy that has 
mestic and { reign. 


getters ; 


Vacuum Sweepers cost $7.50 and $9.00 “Cyco” Ball- 
Bearing Carpet Sweepers, $3.00 to $5.50. Slightly higher 
in the West, South and in Canada. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER co. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Carpet Sweeping bevie es in the World 
Dept. 273 RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Made in pote too 








ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
« ASCHOOL , 





The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational 
of this The 


of our School Bureau are also 


Directory 
issue. facilities 


at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 


best suited to demands. 


School Information Bureau 


your 
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Franklin Square, New York. N. Y 


POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 





BOOKS FoR CHRISTMAS 


A postal will bring you our new illustrated Holida 
Catalogue of new books 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y 











HARPER’S MAGAZINE shows actual 
results in great variety from 
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J ist i h’s be i : 
The dentist is your teeth’s best friend. = 
“a . + = 
Z His best assistant is : 
P | EBs Eé CO 
TOOTH PASTE i 
az A 
Get acquainted with both and keep : 
2 th for lif A 
= your tee or life. = 
= 
Ten-Day Trial Tube mailed Free upon request. 
Address Lehn & Fink, 132 William St., New York. : 
1 i oo oo oT | 
WHITING- ADAMS Hair and Toilet Brushes Have Been Avail- 
able for Eve’s Daughters for over ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
WHITING- ADAMS 
“ Methods of Manufac- 
IL That is so ture produce perfect 
much better Ml, -+. eed MARE S P RE ‘SEN TR: BR irthday presents Wedding pres ate, 
; than | other tim resent that will be af 7 feom fort toa friend isa ING 
MAS * rel eae enon 
| Holida ; For $2.75 and this advertisement we will send postpaid a nice stiff bristle hair brush 
ony |f JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON 


















AnS&M Tycos House Barometer is not one of the admired-and-then-forgotten gifts. It is a center of 
interest’for all the family every day in the year. Everyone wants to know “what the wea ther is going to be.” 


TheS&M Tycos House Barometer No. 2252 is a Scientific Instrument, accurately constructed. Patent b~ 





idjustment eliminates all troublesome “setting.” Self-adjusting for any altitude up to 3500 feet. Encased 
fH in a 5 inch lacquered brass case and enamel metal dial. Most Opticians, Scientific Instrument Dealers, etc.» 
. 


sell S & M see S House Barometers. If not at yours, send us his name and address and $10.00 and we will 
: 








™ send you one direct. Our “Barometer Bool scribes other style 


. layer instrament Companies, Rochester, N. Y. . . 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 
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$4,000,000 


Philippine (Government 
4% Gold Bonds 


Dated Dec. 1, 1916 Due Dec. 1, 1946 


Interest payable in gold coin quarterly March, June, September 
and December by the Treasurer of the United States. Redeem- 
able at the option of the Philippine Government after ten years. 


Issued in registered form in denominations of $1,000 and $10,000. Transferable 
at the office of the Register of the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Exempt from all Government, State and Municipal Taxes in the 
United States and Philippine Islands 

Acceptable at par by the United States Treasury Department as security 

for public deposits, by the Postmaster-General as security for postal savings 

deposits and by the Philippine Government for deposits of government funds, 


Legality approved by the Attorney-General of the United States. 


Price and full particulars on request for Circular T-42 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA BOSTON, MASS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


1421 Chestnut St 55 Congress Street 424 California St 
BALTIMORE, MD CLEVELAND, OHIO BUFFALO, N. ¥ PITTSBURGH, PA 

Munsey Bidg Guardian Bldg Marine Bank Bldg 1018 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C DETROIT, MICH ALBANY, N. ¥ WILKESBARRE, PA 

717 14th St. N. W Dime Bank Building 41 Douw Building Miners Bank Building 



































Sound Investments 


@ While all advertising announcements in Harper’s Magazine are care- 


fully investigated, a special responsibility has been felt with regard 
to Investment offerings. 


@ The announcements of all institutions that have not measured up 
to the highest standards of responsibility have been barred. 
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Present Conditions in American 





Business and Finance 


4 F FAIRS of large importance 
eH ne £ } 


“af in their bearing upon the 


Rae future of commerce and 
cA ) finance have been develop- 
a ing rapidly of late; so 
VI, rapidly that thoughtful ob- 
eZ WJZ showing an in- 
ising concern in the new and complex 
blems, the full import of which they are 
ble to determine. You find the sugges- 
. of this in the addresses and deliberations 
t the Convention of the American Bankers 
ciation held at Kansas City late in 
tember. And the same is true of an 
borate study of the probable effects of the 
jected European economic alliances upon 
commerce of the United States after the 
which has been issued by the National 
reign Trade Council, an important body 
merchants fa manufacturers, of which 
nes A. Farrell, President of the United 
tates Steel Corporation, is Chairman. 


ae 


servers are 


‘OLD imports between May 11 and the 
beginning of October alone amounted to 
12,000,000, and the total receipts of prec- 
is metal since the outbreak of the war 
sely ipproximate, if they do not exceed, 
50,000,000. The movement has reached 
the proportions of a gol len tidal-wave. 
(his sensational influx,” said Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President of the National City 
Bank of this city, in addressing his fellow- 
inkers at Kansas City, “seems dange rously 
kely to submerge us in our own prosperity. 
Continuing in this strain, with his mind 
nquestionably bent on the possible evils of 
nflation, an inflation none the less dangerous 
because reared upon a basis of gold, Mr. 
Vanderlip said: 


It would be most interesting to attempt an 
inalysis of the ultimate effects on prices, on our 
national welfare of this unprecedented accumula- 
tion of reserve money. It would be worth while 





to study what is likely to be the ultimate effect 
upon our money market of this importation of 
gold as well as the potential possibilities for infla- 
tion in the Federal Reserve Act itself. It would be 
interesting, too, to speculate on the effect likely 
to be manifested in money rates and in the dis- 
tribution of business following the creation of 
new types of credit provided by the recent laws 
authorizing domestic acceptances and the mobili- 
zation of farm loans. 


O what extent the tremendous forward 

movement in business; the enormous ac- 
tivity in the speculative security market is 
due to inflation cannot be determined. Other 
factors, such as the continued heavy pur- 
chases of raw materials, iron, steel, copper 
and the like by Europe, and the wheat and 
corn shortage, which inspired heavy buying 
and a sharp upturn in prices has played 
a part, and aside from this inflation works 
insidiously. In other words, every thing 1 is SO 
smiling and promising when cre ‘dit is abound- 
ing and money is plentiful and cheap that 
you do not realize that you have over- 
bought or over-trade d or ove r-advanced 
prices until the mischief is done. 


UT that inflation is playing some part in 

financial and commercial activities now 
seems evident from these facts. ‘Take the 
volume of the circulating medium, for ex- 
ample. In November, 1914, according to 
the Government reports, it amounted to 
$3,715,000,000. On the first of September it 
was $4,066,800,000, an increase of $351,800,- 
000. The character of the circulating 
medium shifted considerably in the interval, 
inasmuch as bank-notes actually contracted 
$178,000,000 while gold and gold certificates 
increased $517,000,000, ‘and a og is the 
genesis of inflation, for gold, as_ Mr. Vander- 
lip puts it, is “reserve money.” A dollar of 
gold in modern banking practice makes 
possible an expansion of five or six dollars in 
loans or credits. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Information 
Regarding Securities 


@ The average investor is 
abl to keep in touch fully with 


the exact atus of hi ecuriti 


q@ We gladly offer the facilitic 
of our Statistical Department 
to investors who are not in a 
position to judge changing con- 
ditions in the security market 


Address Department ‘‘H’’ 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine Street New York 














Where the Money Grows 
By GARET GARRETT 


The author in an easy, conversational 
way gives a series of remarkable vignettes 
of Wall Street, meaning the whole financial 
district. It is as if one should visit all the 
banks and brokers’ officers in the district, 
follow the trader or the manipulator 
through his day, be privileged to invade 
sanctums and able to understand the mo- 
tives of everything said or done. The odd 
habits and alleged superstitions of the men 
in the Street are discussed, and various 
striking types, such as the “hoodoo,” are 
de SC ribs d. ‘| he ways of bank presidents 
and brokers’ clients, the mysterious doings 
of manipulators and traders are all en- 
tertainingly set forth. Finally, there is a 
chapter upon the Wolf—the man who 
preys upon Bulls and Bears as they are 
supposed to prey upon the Lambs. There 
is no financial discussion, advice on money 
matters, or preaching about the ethics of 
speculation. 


16mo, 50 cents net 
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OW if you consult the New York Cl 

ing House statement towards the clos: 
September, you will find that actual lo: 
were $3,315,613,000, against $2,766,340, 
in 1915, an increase of $549,273,000. If 
turn next to the Comptroller of the ( 
rency’s report on the condition of ¢ 
national banks you will find that their lo 
on June 30 were $7,679,000,000, agair 
$6,659,971,000 on the date of the corre Spor 
ing report a year ago, an increase of $1,01 
029,000. If, after considering these figur 
you bear in mind that state banks ai 
trust companies in this country outnum| 
national banks more than three to one, a1 
that they, too, have been expal ding loa 
and granting credits, you will gain some co) 
prehension of the present extent of inflati 


HERE was a time when the term infl 

tion was confined to issues of irredee: 
able paper money, and the examples m« 
often cited were the immissions of Cont 
nental currency during the Revolution, tl 
French assignats, Confederate money ar 
our own greenbacks. But financial expert 
and economists impose no such limitatior 
on the word to-day. A bank check, dra 
against a deposit, which may be nothu 
more than a book entry on one side of t! 
ledger set off against the loan or credit on t! 
other side, performs every function of a ci 
culating note. With his check a man m 
buy a pig or a palace, pay the grocer or th 
landlord, and in fact settle every ordinai 
obligation. 


. 


UT it is simply a token the depositor h: 
used. A bank does not maintain a doll: 
in gold, silver or paper money against eac! 
dollar of its deposits. The latter are the off 
sets of various items of specie, currency an 
checks deposited and also of loans an 
credits granted, these latter being secure: 
by stock and bonds, promissory notes 0 
otherwise. All the bank is required to hold 
against its deposit is a reserve in gold o 
other lawful money. And this reserve a: 
cording to various state or federal laws rang: 
all the way from 5 to 18 per cent. or so. And 
so it follows that the larger the supply of 
gold the larger the basis for credit expansior 
or inflation. As already indicated this ha 
been enormous, and now the question aris¢ 
of what will happen when gold begins t 
flow out and bankers are confronted with th 
necessity of deflating or contracting their 
loans. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN BUS 


is this phase of the future situation that 
yncerns the members of the National 
eign Trade Council. The recent state- 
nt to whieh attention has already been 
cted Says: 


e recovery of a portion of the American gold 
e, which supports an unprecedented struc- 
f domesti and foreign credit is essential to 
restoration of European prosperity after the 
and this would logically seem to be one 
of the economic alliances now being devised 
he plans being laid for more intensive com- 
tion which will bring back the trade which by 
irtailment of European production and com 
tion has giver American merchandise a 
ter access to European markets and a larget 
f neutral markets. A violent reversal of the 
f gold would readily disturb the structure 
mestic bank credits reared upon it. 


the opinion of the Foreign Trade Coun- 
the only solution rests in the stimula- 
ot exports of merchandise required 
e to take the place of the abnormal ship- 
ents of munitions and other war supplies 
How we may accomplish this is a 
tion, first because Europe’s purchasing 
er is likely to be curtailed on the one 
d by the exhausting struggle, and second, 
use of the prevailing high prices of 
nmodities here, partly as an effect of 
lation and partly as a result of the arro- 
e and inefficiency of labor. The ques- 
both of high prices and the attitude of 
1, are giving much concern to persons 
look beyond the glamour of our war- 
prosperity to the time when we again 
have to compete on different terms with 


ope. 


( yU | S | ANDING feature s of recent wee ks 
have been a remarkable revival in in- 
trial activity, and a tremendous specula- 

e movement in securities. Of the two, of 
irse the commercial movement is_ the 
re important, though fears of over-action 

f over-trading are expressed in some quar- 
ers. The hesitating spirit which was ap- 
rent in the spring and early summer and 
hich was generally attributed to prospects 
in early peace and the cessation of muni- 
m orders; showed signs of passing in Au- 
t, disappeare d entirely in September, and 
ive indications of breaking all bonds in 
lctober. The origin of the forward impulse 
is clearly traceable to enormous purchases 

f raw material, cereals, metals and the like 
the Allied powers. One feature was the 
placing of an order by Great Britain for 
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The Investments 
of One Elderly 
Woman 


Many investors prefer to purchase 
securities diversified in dates so 
that a payment of interest is made 
every month, Nineteen years ago 
we selected an investment of this 
charac ter for an elderly woman, 
entirely dependent on the interest 
from her securities. Now, on her 
death, her daughter has written 
us, expressing the satisfaction the 
mother always fe lt in the fact that 
two -hundred and twenty ~ erght 
payments of interest had been made 
her without a single day's de lay, 
that her principal sums had always 
beer. offered her in cash on the days 
when due, and that they had alj- 
ways been reinvested through us 
without the Joss of a day's interest. 


r THIS true story of sound securities 
sold and service f: aithfully rendered 
may be an example to thousands 

of p2rsons in search of really safe invest- 

mens, and of the thorough- -going service 
that is rightfully to be expected of the 
tw entieth-century bond House. 


Our history of thirty-four years is full 
of such incidents, arising from the facts 
that we deal in only the safest class of 
investments and that no investor has 
ever lost a dollar on any security pur- 
chased of us. 


We are now offering a well diversified 
list of safe first mortgage bonde. Each 
issue is secured by a building and land 
in New York, Chicago or some other 
large and prosperous city. Each has been 
protected by the definite system of safe- 
guards which we have developed in our 
34 years of experience, known as the 


Straus Plan. 


It would be to your advantage to inves- 
tigate these bond Our current Invest- 
ment List, describing a variety of issues, 
and our booklet telling how they are 
safeguarded, will be sent on request. 


Write today for Circular No. K-667 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


RPORATED 
150 BROADWAY - STRAUS BUILDING 
NEW YORK - - CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT SAN PRANCISCO 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS 











An Investment Suited 
to Your Requirements 


can be found in our new list, No. 950 HA, 
which offers wide variety in 
Character F irst mortgage bonds upon re al es- 
o tate, manufacturing plants, natural 
Securities resources and other properties of 
ample value 


and earning power to protect 
the investor, 


also municipal bonds and farm 
mortgages 


Location In established sections of United 
States and Canada 


Maturity One to twenty-five years 
Interest 114% to 69, 

Amount = $100, $500, $1000 or more. 
Over fifty years’ 


ence qualifies us to reé 
tive investments. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


ontinuous successful experi- 
ymmmend these conserva- 























Our Business 
is to select and to make the best 
Farm Mortgages 
_ Wercan still net 6% 


Send for Our Booklet 


: is given ctr asathads tn detail and shows A 
_ why our clients have never had a loss. 


George M. Forman & Co. 
(Founded 1885) 14 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


























Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% and up 
and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 


Outlined in our 


CURRENT LETTER “Z”’ 


Copy sent on request 


Williams.Troth& Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Direct wire to Columbus Market 

















IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


200,000 long tons or 448,000,000 pound 
copper at 27 cents per pound, a wl 
unprecedented transaction. 


HIS naturally suggested a prolonga 

of the war for another year or perh.p; 
two, and the speculative element threw of 
all restraints. Activity unequalled since ly 
crazy days of 1901 developed in Wall Strict 
Every full business day in September, 
example, and some of the Saturdays as v 
witnessed transactions on the Stock | x- 
change in excess of a million shares, andu 
one occasion, Monday, Sept. 25, 2,317, 
shares of which 610,800 were United St: 
Steel Common changed hands. Prices 
vanced by leaps and bounds, and the m« 
ment presented all the outward and vis 
signs of mania. Though supported by s: 
highly favorable railway and industrial « 
poration earnings, the appeal of the mar 
was entirely speculative. 


NE reason why the speculative m 

ment has carried so fast and so far 
directly associated with the features of in 
tion. Upon former occasions, the mor 
market has applied an automatic check 
such excesses, through an advance in inte! 
rates, but the enormous inflow of gold 
rendered money so abundant and che 
that the entire enormous.stock movement 
had no effect on rates whatever, and 
money continued at 2% to 3 per ce 
throughout. Among other noteworthy 
velopments may be mentioned the Aug 
foreign trade statement, showing record 
breaking exports of $510,000,000 and 
excess of imports over exports of $311,0 
ooo. This compares with a favorable | 
ance of $119,000,000 in paling 1915. 


N its new-found enthusiasm the finan: 

district appears to have lost sight of t 
progress of the war abroad, the insecure ba 
and uncertain tenure of present prosperit 
and of many other things that make 
conservatism. The effects .of short cro) 
and the inadequacy of railway equipment 
measure up to the requirements of the bu 
ness now passing in the country are featui 
which must be reckoned with in the futu 
And the same is true of exorbitant comm: 
ity prices and labor. Though the combin 
tion of remarkable earnings and easy mon 
is well-nigh irresistible to speculators, th: 
reverse side to the picture will present its 
in Wall Street some day, for the uncertaint 
of the future do not justify our confidence 0 
eXCess. 
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One of Every 7 Men Is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 
Which Will It Be? 


YOU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the other six. Pro- 
Y tect y ourself and your family now—while you can. Three cents a day will do it 
if you are in a ‘‘Preferred’’ occupation. The cost of a couple of newspapers 
brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to $10 weekly income, 
$1,000 to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, 
foot or eye, $250 for death from any cause. ($50 added to above payments for death 
if you insure while under 40 years ‘of age.) Larger amounts at proportionate cost. 


© ATNA-IZE@ 


If you have other policies, add this because it’s so good. If you have no other 
liey, get this one now. You’re in danger every moment. Send the coupon for 
e whole story and protect your family while you can. 


You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident 


It isn’t only railroad wrecks and shipwrecks He drew his weekly tna benefit and tna 
i falling elevators you have to fear. paid for his operation. o 
One man was hit in the eye by a snapping One man tripped on a flight of stairs, j6%:” 
rubber band. It put himin bed for six weeks. He fell, broke his ankle, went to bed for se 
was /Etna-ized, so he drew his weekly indemnity. two months. He was Hitna-ized, so jo ©. 
One man was struck in the head with a base- he drew a weekly income and 47 
ball He had to have a surgical operation and turned his hospital bill over Pee | ¥ b 
was unable to leave his home for three weeks. to tna. ya * Pood ie 
Send the Coupon for the whole story Pg ae os ee: 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Me 
d Fs tt cal .< Cos: - 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. Sf fe rf ote » & reo we) 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health and a“ i ° eS ee so 55 ye .* 
Liability Insurance o ae ? eo “gt => * O° - > 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines Ps an, we w v xs oe: * c< 
An ZTNA agent has a national advertising campaign o s oe a , o” ot » is rou » 
working for him all the time. ” x of = + e's" oy e 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann ‘' 








Securities bought and sold on Commission. Foreign Exchange, 
Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 





What isClysmic? © 


A sparkling water that 
contains fifteen grains of 
lithia salts to the gallon. 


Sold everywhere in 
splits, pints and quarts. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 





[ive | 


Insist on genuine (Uke Sarwar 


The Clysmic Springs ar 
WAU KESHA.WIS. 


Ey 4 
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The refreshing, cleansing 
qualities of FAIRY SOAP 
add real pleasure to the 
toilet and bath. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is white — et _ skillfully; 
made of choice materials. 
Its rich, creamy lather 
eleanses quickly, thor- 
oughly, agreeably, and 


gives unfailing satis- 


| 


faction. 


The floating oval cake 
fits the hand. 


nn arcane 


THe & x FAIRBANK Company 





‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 


a nt ren rn een eee 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazin 
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Both actresses and society women find 
nothing so perfect for hair cleansing as 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


The natural beauty and fluffiness of the hair is brought out to its best advan- 
tage when you use Canthrox, the daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair 
cleanser which has been the favorite for years because it immediately re- 
moves from the hair all dirt and excess oil, and in addition to its cleaning 
properties is known to have a beneficial effect upon both hair and scalp. If 
troubled with dandruff, the first shampoo removes most of it and after each 
succeeding shampoo you find the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none 
is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of 
hot water and your shampoo is ready. 


Free Trial Offer To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, 


the most simple, in all ways the most effective 
hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., 212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 95, Chicago, Illinois 
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No Theatre Party Tonight 


When Billiards starts on the Brunswick Home Table all other 
engagementsare off by mutual consent. Who wants to quit when 
luck is on his side—or if it’s not, who doesn’t thirst revenge? 
Carom and Pocket Billiards played among fricnds 
at home are winning both sexes, old and young. Often the tide 
of victory is turned, not by a skillful shot, but @ witty tongue/ 


BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


$5 Brings One on 30 Days’ Trial 


HY seek expensive outside amusements when 
a Brunswick will make your home the 
center of social life? 

No Home Too Small Billiards costs nothing except for the table, and our # 
Regardless of room, there's a mar.'s plan lets you play while you pay. Complete Playing Outfit y 









a ill easil . . 
ting weer tea oe po we —_ etc., included oes -_ — 
ot mabogany. Fast ever-level playing cide right now to give your boys and girls this man 
bed, quick-acting Monarch Cushions I — © rg t 4 y J y ° g . AED y e 
and scientific accuracy. training thatkeepsthem home and cultivates social graces. a 
“Quick Demountable” Brunswick . 
can be set up anywhere and taken Today—Send This Free Coupon o. Th 
down quickly when not in play. e ca Branswick- 
“Convertible” Brunswick—perfect Unless youare sure which local store has the genuine @ Balke- 
Library or Dining Table when not in Brunswicks, send for our free book today and see @ Collender Co. 
use for Carom or Pocket Billiards. “ bl ° l | An 37h 
‘aby Grand” Brenewick—ter these handsome tables in actual colors. a 623-635 8 Wabash 
homes with a spare room, attic, base- Read in this book the indorsements of parents, ministers and ee - . 
ment or den. doctors. See our low prices, easy terms and bome trial offer. sour 4 4 (ree veopy of 
All shown in our de luxe billiard Dont wait—this book is free. Mail this coupon NOW Billia The 
book. Sent free if you write or mail THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. ¢ ee Home Magnet 
this coupon at once. Dept.37 a—623-633 8. Wabasb Ave., Chicago Name . 


eee Address. — 
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swerving effort have made the! | 


_ virtuoso’s choice—it is 


none toc 


* Built for @ life-time, the pian : 
' the piano of the woman—if it’s @ } 


FACTORY and OF FICES: 233-245 
“Mission” Sole small 


upright, with 


*“Violyn” Platé other 


_ exclusive features, 
y hay | 2 
Price > 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 


‘ Dorothy (Y OW, con | 
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Prepare your baby’s, food 
accot ‘ding to the 


Mellins Kood Method 
of Milk Modih ‘ation 


aos en enw een ee newness cee es es ee crs em ene . ecccecereccce cece . meeesseccscccoesece sececessoseoo” “i * 
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Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM NO PHOSPHATE 


What 
Food 


For 


Children 


Improper food 
often makes 
them dull and 
peevish. CZ 


Grape-Nuts 


the delicious, scientific food 
contains just the elements re- 
quired by Nature to build 
bright, strong, happy children. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


. s 


BAKERS Breakfast 
fg, COCOA 


Ry ; 3 
4, ° MC | 
4 Apure.delicious and \S4 
he \ wholesome drink. Rich in \ ' 
Way, food value yet of moderate A\E) 
price, it possesses the natural J] Bp» 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoabeans. ( 


9) WALTER BAKER & C0, LTD. 
\y> DORCHESTER. MASS 
le 
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ESTABLISHED 1780 


_ 


Waterman's 

Ideal 

FountainPen 
"Makes Good" A 
on Every Point 


ALWAYSH NO NO NO 
WRITESH BLOT LEAK HSCRATCH 
7 \\ 4 \¥ = =|\ 
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At the Best Stores 


L. E,. Watérman Company New York 














